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TO 

PERCIVAL     GRAY 

LIEUTENANT,    R.N.R. 

Sir, 

When  a  totally  unnecessary  book  is  foisted 
upon  the  public  it  is  only  right  that  some  one 
should  be  detailed  to  "stand  the  rub"  for  it.  In 
the  present  breach  of  common  decency  I  un- 
hesitatingly name  you  as  the  co-respondent. 

At  various  times  you  have  used  the  authority 
with  which  His  Majesty  has  entrusted  you  to 
engage  me  in  the  production  of  spurious  works  of 
literature.  You  have  commanded  me  to  write 
songs,  poems,  plays,  and  magazines.  Had  it  not 
been  for  your  amazing  capacity  for  finding  employ- 
ment for  other  people  this  book  would  never  have 
been  written.  I  joyfully  take  this  opportunity  of 
taxing  you  with  the  responsibility  of  its  birth. 

I  wash  my  hands  of  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

THE  AUTHOR 
West  Ferry 

May  1919 


The  individual  characters  of  this  narrative 
are  to   be   regarded    as   purely    fictitious. 
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BOOK  I 
THE  HOSTILE   ORD. 


CHAPTER   I 
EARLY  DAYS  AT  SOUTHWARD  HO  ! 

WHEN  the  tedious  journey  from  Manchester 
had  ended  and  we  were  finally  deposited 
upon  the  station  at  Southward  Ho !  our 
first  sensation  was  one  of  extreme  disappointment. 
During  the  day  our  little  party  of  ten  had  fully 
discussed  the  reception  which  we  might  expect 
to  receive  on  arriving  at  our  destination.  The 
general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  we  would  be 
met  by  a  corpulent  Sergeant  of  Marines  whose 
ample  figure  and  rubicund  features  might  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  the  many  years  during  which 
he  had  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze.  We  felt 
confident  that  by  way  of  welcome  he  would  assert 
that  never  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career 
had  he  set  his  ensanguined  eyes  upon  such  an 
adjectival  crew  of  cross-eyed,  splay-footed,  knock- 
kneed,  lop-eared  sons  of  misfortune,  and  that  if 
Old  England  could  produce  nothing  better  than 
this,  he,  personally,  would  favour  an  immediate 
capitulation  to  the  Kaiser. 
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To  our  amazement,  however,  there  was  no 
sergeant  on  the  platform  to  inspire  us  with  his 
eloquence ;  nor  even  a  drummer  boy.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  one  at  all.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  the 
Admiralty  did  not  greatly  care  whether  we  joined  the 
Navy  or  not.  Such  indifference  seemed  ungrateful 
to  our  then  undisciplined  minds,  but  the  die  having 
been  cast  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  at  all  events, 
we  determined  to  take  the  next  step  upon  our  own 
responsibility.  Upon  inquiry,  the  Royal  Naval 
Barracks  proved  to  be  close  at  hand  and  easHy 
accessible.  A  first  view  of  it  came  as  an  agreeable 
surprise.  The  word  "  Barracks  "  has  a  grim  and 
repellent  sound  about  it.  It  inevitably  conjures 
up  in  the  mind  architectural  achievement  of  a  mean 
standard,  coupled  with  hard  living  and  personal 
discomfort.  At  Southward  Ho !  however,  these 
grim  anticipations  are  cheerily  dispelled.  The 
Barracks  consists  of  a  group  of  white  stone  buildings, 
not  entirely  devoid  of  aesthetic  charm.  The  broad, 
weU-kept  walks  between  them  are  flanked  here  and 
there  with  trim  grass  plots,  and  shadowed  in  places 
with  graceful  trees.  Beyond  the  parade  ground 
lies  the  Dockyard,  from  which  the  busy  clang  of  the 
hammer  proclaims  overtime  and  heavy  pay  en- 
velopes, and,  still  farther  off,  is  the  placid  creek  in 
which  Tamar's  stream  yields  its  waters  to  the 
English  Channel.  But  for  the  faint  clatter  of  the 
riveters,  and  the  presence  in  mid-stream  of  a  troop- 
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ship  and  two  destroyers,  war  and  its  dread  con- 
comitants might  be  distant  enough,  for  the  landscape 
is  gracious,  and  the  air  is  the  generous,  drowsy  air 
of  early  summer  in  Southern  England.  .  .  . 

Inside  the  imposing  Barrack  Gates  a  business- 
like sentry  marches  up  and  down  his  appointed  beat. 
We  dare  not  accost  so  purposeful  looking  a  person, 
but,  seeing  our  perplexity  and  guessing  our  errand, 
he  indicates  with  a  nod  of  the  head  a  large  marquee 
tent  immediately  to  our  right.  Inside  are  a  number 
of  elderly  sailors,  and  seated  at  a  rude  table,  with  an 
open  book  before  him,  is  an  official  garbed  in  a 
different  uniform  which,  in  oiu:  surpassing  greenness, 
we  do  not  recognize  as  that  of  a  ship's  corporal. 
Approaching  him  with  diffidence  our  spokesman 
modestly  announced  us  as  "  new  entries  " — the 
Navy  does  not  deal  in  "  recruits." 

Strange  to  say,  there  was  no  outburst  of  cheering. 

When  Mr.  Dick  was  consulted  by  Miss  Betsy 
Trotwood  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
vagrant  David  Copperfield,  he  suggested  a  bath. 
That  precisely  was  what  the  authorities  recommended 
as  the  overture  to  our  naval  career.  Indeed,  they 
insisted  upon  it,  and  while  we  bathed  our  travel- 
stained  persons,  our  clothes  were  taken  away  and 
fumigated — a  process  which  altered  their  appearance 
greatly  for  the  worse,  making  them  suitable  garments 
for  a  scarecrow.  We  were  not  permitted  to  wear 
them  until  the  following  day,  however,  and  in  the 
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meantime  we  were  fitted  out  with  second-hand 
uniforms.  As  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  even 
an  approximate  "fit,"  the  results  were  ludicrous 
beyond  description. 

After  the  ordeal  of  the  bath  we  were  furnished  with 
a  primitive  meal  of  tea,  bread,  and  cheese.  Then 
our  guide,  a  Leading  Seaman,  who  was  kindly  and  con- 
siderate in  a  breezy  way,  conducted  us  to  the  doctor's 
quarters — or  "  sick  bay,"  as  he  expressed  it — where 
we  passed  a  preliminary  inspection  by  the  doctor, 
who  deemed  us  fit  at  least  to  proceed  to  the  quaran- 
tine ship  upon  which  all  new  entries  are  segregated 
for  a  period  of  ten  days  after  joining,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  authorities  that  they  do  not  maliciously 
intend  to  develop  any  infectious  disease.  Time  and 
Tide  have  been  said  to  wait  for  no  man.  They  are 
privileged  persons.  At  the  other  end  of  table  of 
precedence  stands  the  new  entry,  who,  within 
Barracks,  has  to  await  the  good  pleasure  of  all. 
Our  first  acquaintance  with  this  naval  law  of  pro- 
cedure was  made  upon  the  evening  of  our  arrival, 
for  it  was  10.30  p.m.  when,  ranged  in  sections  of 
fours,  we  marched  through  the  purple  haze  of  a 
mid-May  night  to  the  Southward  Ho  !  dockyards, 
where  we  found  a  lodging  for  the  night  upon  an 
ancient  light  cruiser,  which,  for  strategic  reasons, 
shall  be  known  hereinafter  as  H.M.S.  Improbable. 

Somewhat  gingerly  we  climbed  down  the  iron 
stairways  (as  in  our  ignorance  we  called  them)  and 
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were  duly  entered  upon  the  ship's  books.  I  was 
briefly  informed  that  I  was  in  the  First  Watch,  Mess 
25 — facts  which  greatly  impressed  me  at  the  time. 
We  were  next  conducted  to  the  hammock  store, 
where  we  were  provided  with  a  not  too  cleanly 
bundle  of  bedding.  Too  tired  to  seek  instruction 
in  the  art  of  slinging  a  hammock  that  night,  we  flung 
our  bedding — and  ourselves — upon  the  floor  of  the 
Mess  Deck,  and  soon  the  Sandman  came  to  each  of 
us.  Rats  went  scurrying  to  and  fro  past  oiu:  heads, 
but  rattlesnakes  would  not  have  interfered  with 
our  desire  for  slumber  just  then.  .  .  . 

We  were  awakened  next  morning  by  the  chanting 
of  a  brief  and  unmelodious  anthem.  It  was  un- 
familiar to  my  ears  then,  but  although  I  have  since 
become  more  accustomed  to  it  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  I  never  hear  it  without  detestation  and  resent- 
ment. It  proceeded  from  the  lusty  lungs  of  a  Lead- 
ing Seaman,  and  its  burthen  was  cis  follows  : — 

"  Heave  O  1  Heave  O  ! 
Lash  up  and  stow  1 
Heave  O  I  Heave  O  ! 
Lash  up  and  stow  !  " 

For  the  benefit  of  landsmen,  I  may  explain  that 
the  aforegoing  cryptic  couplet  is  the  official  inti- 
mation that  the  time  for  slumber  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  sleepers  are  requested  to  lash  up  and  stow  away 
their  hammocks  forthwith.  Drowsily  we  performed 
this  task  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  proceeded 
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to  the  Upper  Deck,  where,  after  a  rough  toilet  at  the 
tubs  of  water  which  stood  on  the  forecastle,  we 
began  the  sterner  task  of  scrubbing  the  deck  and 
drying  it  with  swabs.  This  was  at  5.30  a.m.  I 
used  to  rise  at  nine — with  difficulty. 

We  were  quite  ready  for  breakfast  when  our  work 
was  finished,  but  I  will  draw  a  decent  veil  over  the 
orgies  that  took  place  in  Mess  25.  Some  time  passed 
before  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  the  scantiness 
— I  had  almost  written  absence — of  cutlery  and 
crockery,  but  as  successive  Governments  persistently 
assert  that  our  Army  and  Navy  are  the  best  equipped 
and  most  solicitously  cared  for  fighting  forces  in 
the  world,  I  will  withhold  my  opinion.  Besides, 
when  we  think  of  the  Gallipolis  and  Mesopotamias 
which  overtake  even  our  lavishly  furnished  services, 
it  would  seem  ungracious  to  complain  over  a  mere 
insufficiency  of  knives  or  the  indignity  of  breakfast- 
ing out  of  a  pot-lid  !  Humanity  is  not  seen  at  its 
best  upon  the  Improbable.  Young  men,  not  of  the 
most  cultured  classes,  removed  from  whatever 
restraint  wcis  imposed  upon  them  at  home,  and  not 
yet  subjected  to  the  wholesome,  if  elementary, 
discipline  of  the  Navy,  are  apt  to  claim  a  degree  of 
license  which  gives  rein  to  the  baser  elements  of 
their  nature. 

Breakfast,  such  as  it  was,  being  over,  and  the 
dishes  washed — a  trifling  task,  as  one  basin  had  to 
serve  five  men — there  came  an  order  which  we  heard 
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twice  a  day  during  our  sojourn  on  the  Improbable. 
"  All  the  men  who  joined  the  ship  yesterday  fall  in  on 
the  Jetty."  On  complying  with  this  order  we  were 
marched  back  to  the  Barracks  where,  after  a  further 
and  more  deliberate  medical  examination,  we  had 
restored  to  us  the  raiment  of  our  late  civilian 
existence.  Then,  after  what  seemed  interminable 
hours  of  waiting,  a  solemn  march  in  column  back 
to  the  ship.  For  the  time  being  we  were  prisoners 
and  might  not  leave  the  Improbable  except  to  go  to 
Barracks,  and  even  upon  those  brief  expeditions  we 
were  chaperoned  by  a  Leading  Seaman  or  Petty 
Officer. 

There  was  little  variation  in  the  routine  which  we 
followed  during  our  period  of  isolation.  After  break- 
fast and  after  dinner  we  were  mustered  "  four  deep," 
and  conducted  through  the  dockyard  to  the  Barracks, 
endeavouring  to  the  best  of  our  limited  ability  to 
march  in  that  "  smart  and  seamanlike  manner " 
required  by  the  official  regulations.  In  the  course 
of  these  endless,  or  seemingly  endless  visits  to 
various  authorities,  we  learned  why  wars  always 
last  for  years  longer  than  any  civilian  expects. 
Various  doctors  had  to  be  satisfied  as  to  our  physical 
fitness.  Our  next-of-kin  had  to  be  declared — grue- 
some ordeal — allotments  made  by  those  who  lived 
"not  unto  themselves  alone,"  this  benevolent  dis- 
position of  earnings  being  made  upon  application 
to    an    office    where    brusque    and    semi-illiterate 
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writers  exercise  the  privilege  of  petty  tyranny  over 
those  who  are  modest — or  foolish — enough  to  endure 
it.  Vaccination  was  another  ordeal  to  which  we 
were  subjected,  and  visits  had  also  to  be  paid  to 
both  parson  and  schoolmaster — the  latter  visit 
being  to  prove  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that 
we  could  read  and  write. 

On  board  the  Improbable  there  were  certain  duties 
to  perform — mostly  of  a  menial  character.  Cer- 
tainly the  most  entertaining  of  them  was  Fire  Drill, 
which  we  practised  religiously  every  evening.  Each 
watch  had  its  specified  task  to  perform,  but  our 
eagerness,  combined  with  a  natural  clumsiness, 
frequently  reduced  the  ship's  company  to  a  state  of 
confusion  that  could  scarcely  have  been  exceeded 
had  fire  actually  broken  out.  These  salad  days  on 
the  Improbable  soon  drew  to  a  close.  Vaccination 
ran  its  normal  course,  marked  by  itching  arms 
and  shortened  tempers.  I  believe  a  ship's  company 
of  vaccinated  men  during  the  virulent  days  of  the 
disease  must  be  an  amusing  spectacle  to  those  who 
are  privileged  to  view  it  dispassionately,  but  to 
those  who  suffer  this  voluntary  inconvenience  in 
an  overcrowded  space,  the  recollection  will  always 
awaken  a  dormant  desire  to  scratch  and  use  language. 

At  length  came  that  day  of  days  when  we  laid 
aside  our  now  somewhat  disreputable  civilian  clothes 
— not  without  a  poignant  thought  as  to  when — if 
ever — we   should  put  them  on  again.     The  Navy 
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is  amazingly  generous  in  the  kit  with  which  it  equips 
each  new  entry.  I  reahzed  this  as  my  kit-bag  was 
hastily  filled  with  garments  from  the  slop  store, 
and  I  have  recognized  it  even  more  thoroughly 
since,  when  I  have  laboriously  folded  and  tied  up 
each  article  in  preparation  for  that  abominable 
ordeal — a  kit  inspection — but  of  that  more  anon. 

In  the  Navy  one  begins  at  the  beginning,  and,  quite 
appropriately,  the  first  lesson  one  gets  is  on  the 
all-important  subject  of  putting  on  one's  clothes. 
This  may  seem  a  trivial  matter,  but  there  is  an  art 
in  wearing  slops  which  are  not  made  to  measure, 
but  are  issued  in  accordance  with  the  estimate 
arrived  at  by  the  appraising  eye  of  the  slop  store- 
keeper. A  naval  pensioner,  recalled  for  the  period 
of  hostilities,  is  fortunately  at  hand  to  dress  us  for 
the  first  time  in  uniform,  and,  in  addition,  he  imparts 
many  useful  hints  on  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  kit.  In  the  same  way,  the  hammock,  which 
is  a  much  more  comfortable  bed  than  it  looks,  is  in 
itself  quite  a  subject  for  study  until  one  has  learned 
how  to  sling  and  lash  it,  as  well  as  how  to  climb  into 
and  out  of  it  without  danger  to  life  and  limb.  Here 
also  Experience,  in  the  person  of  the  pensioner,  is 
present  to  instruct  us. 

At  length  comes  a  day  when  we  are  informed 
that  our  sojourn  on  the  Improbable  is  at  an  end. 
Eagerly  we  collect  our  kit-bags  and  hammocks  and 
throw  them  into  the  empty  cart  that  stands  by  the 
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ship's  side.  No,  gentle  reader  !  we  do  not  flick 
the  horse  with  a  whip  and  bid  it  "  gee  up,"  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  there  is  no  horse  in  the  cart, 
so  we  man  the  drag-ropes  and  haul  it  up  to  the 
Barracks,  making  our  first  acquaintance  with  that 
elementary  motive  power  known  in  the  Navy  as 
"  handraulic  "  power  or  "  Johnny  Armstrong." 

Some  of  us  experience  a  slight  pang  of  regret  at 
leaving  the  Improbable,  which  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  home,  but  the  feeling  is  soon  submerged 
in  our  enthusiasm  for  the  new  life  that  lies  before  us. 
We  are  about  to  start  training  for  "  Der  Tag." 

Let  those  whom  it  may  concern  beware  ! 


CHAPTER   II 

CHIEFLY  CONCERNING  KIT 

IN  that  highly  euphemistic  recruiting  poster 
issued  by  the  Admiralty,  the  benefits  gained 
by  joining  the  Navy  are  set  forth  in  glowing 
terms,  and  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  each  new  entry  is  supplied  with  a  "free  kit 
upon  joining."  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  deny  that  His  Majesty  is  generous 
to  a  fault  in  the  provision  of  raiment.  "  Generous 
to  a  fault  "  is  a  fitting  phrase.  It  exactly  describes 
the  situation,  for  the  very  abundance  of  one's  outfit 
is  often  the  cause  of  subsequent  misfortune. 

Of  course,  it  is  pleasant  to  march  down  to  the 
kitting-up  store  and  have  garments  thrown  at  you 
with  a  lavish  hand  without  money  and  without 
price.  Two  blue  serge  suits  and  three  white  duck 
ones  seem  a  handsome  supply  to  the  new  entry, 
who  does  not  then  foresee  that  he  will  soil  two  of  the 
aforesaid  snowy  uniforms  every  week,  and  will  have 
to  scrub  and  mangle  the  same  with  his  own  hands, 

in  order  to  present  that  "  smart  and  seamanlike  " 
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appearance  upon  which  all  officers  from  the  Admiral 
downwards  insist. 

Those  three  caps,  too,  look  very  smart,  with  the 
neat,  white  canvas  cover  which  we  wear  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  tally  ribbon  with  its 
tricky  little  bow  on  the  left  side,  but  their  main- 
tenance in  good  working  order  and  repair — as  the 
lawyers  say — will  make  further  inroads  upon  what 
the  officers  euphemistically  call  our  "  spare  time." 
But  perhaps  the  articles  which  afford  us  most  satis- 
faction are  the  blue  jean  collars  with  the  three 
narrow  white  stripes.  Who  would  suspect  that  the 
washing  of  these  simple  things  would  involve  anxious 
thoughts  and  bitter  words,  or  that  the  blue  which 
seems  so  fast,  will  insist  upon  mingling  its  tint 
with  the  white  of  the  stripes,  or  that  the  Officer  of 
Divisions  will  insist  upon  each  collar  being  mangled 
as  flat  and  as  stiff  as  a  board  ? 

Verily,  cleanliness  comes  a  long  way  ahead  of 
godliness  in  the  Senior  Service,  and  much  of  our 
time  is  devoted  to  cleansing  omrselves,  our  property, 
or  our  surroundings.  If  you  are  ever  in  doubt  as  to 
what  to  do  with  anything  in  the  Navy,  from  a 
battle-cruiser  to  a  knife-lanyard,  it  is  always  safe  to 
wash  it  as  a  preliminary.  While  we  sat  in  the 
guard  tent  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  South- 
ward Ho  !  we  were  each  invested  with  a  towel  and 
a  bar  of  soap.  The  keynote  of  Service  existence  could 
not  have  been  more  adequately  communicated  to  us. 
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In  the  Barrack -room  and  on  the  Mess  Deck  there 
is  a  firmly  established  conviction  that  the  three 
stripes  on  the  jean  collar  commemorate  Nelson's 
victories  at  Copenhagen,  the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  no  symbolical  meaning 
whatever,  and  are  merely  ornamentations  upon  a 
collar  originally  worn  to  prevent  the  jumper — or 
frock,  as  it  then  was — from  being  soiled  by  grease 
from  the  pigtails  worn  by  the  tars  of  the  Georgian 
age.  In  much  the  same  way  you  will  see  that  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  to  this  day  wear 
a  black  silk  "  flash  "  at  the  back  of  their  necks,  the 
original  purpose  of  it  being  to  protect  the  uniform 
from  the  powder  and  grease  with  which  officers,  in 
earlier  times,  were  accustomed  to  dress  their  wigs. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  kit,  which  is  still  being 
thrust  swiftly  into  that  canvas  cylinder  which  serves 
the  seaman  as  a  kit-bag.  This  bag  is  in  itself  the 
fons  et  origo  of  many  troubles  to  the  new  entry.  It 
is  just  about  as  inconvenient  a  receptacle  as  the 
brain  of  man  could  devise,  and  only  by  experience — 
bitter  experience — does  one  learn  the  most  con- 
venient way  of  stowing  one's  belongings.  Nothing 
is  more  trying,  for  example,  than  to  be  compelled 
to  empty  one's  kit-bag  in  a  crowded  Barrack-room, 
and  then  stand  on  one's  head  in  the  said  kit-bag 
to  recover  an  elusive  pair  of  socks  which  have  found 
refuge  at  the  bottom. 

Two  pairs  of  excellent  boots,  and  underclothing 
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sufficient  unto  our  immediate  needs  are  now  plunged 
into  the  canvas  funnel ;  two  cholera  belts — which 
very  few  new  entries  ever  dream  of  wearing — and  a 
number  of  other  articles  which  need  not  be  specified 
in  detail.  Then  we  are  presented  with  a  japanned 
tin  cap-box,  and  a  white  wood  "  ditty  "  box,  the 
latter  being  designed  to  hold  toilet  requisites  and 
such  private  possessions  as  the  sailor  cares  to  take 
with  him  on  his  travels.  Boot,  clothes,  and  tooth 
brushes  are  placed  in  the  ditty  box,  with  the  white 
cord — or  lanyard — which  encircles  the  sailor's  neck 
and  disappears  mysteriously  through  the  V-shaped 
opening  of  his  jumper. 

Now  we  have  been  "  kitted  up,"  as  the  nautical 
expression  has  it.  Our  hammock,  with  blanket, 
spare  bedcover,  and  spare  hammock,  is  already  in 
our  possession,  and  we  have  been  taught  how  to 
lash  up  the  same  with  the  seven  turns  of  rope 
required  by  the  regulations. 

All  that  remains  for  us  now  to  learn  in  this  depart- 
ment is  how  to  lay  out  our  possessions  for  hammock 
or  kit  inspection.  These  ceremonials  are  attended 
by  much  solemn  ritual  which  is  as  unalterable  as 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  In  the  Navy 
there  is  one,  and  only  one,  way  of  doing  everything. 
No  allowance  is  made  for  individual  taste  and  fancy, 
or  the  vagaries  of  temperament.  A  hammock 
inspection  is  a  comparatively  simple  sacrament. 
It  merely  involves  the  laying  out  of  hammock  and 
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bedding  with  spare  duplicates  in  a  certain  fixed 
order,  and  the  head  and  foot  lanyards  of  the  ham- 
mock neatly  coiled  down. 

A  kit  inspection  is  an  ordeal  of  a  more  formidable 
character.  Every  article  of  clothing  not  in  use 
must  be  folded  up  in  a  certain  fashion,  so  as  to 
form  a  cylindrical  bundle,  which  is  then  tied  securely 
at  each  end.  All  articles  must,  when  folded  and 
tied,  be  of  approximately  the  same  length.  When 
this  process  is  complete,  the  articles  are  laid  out  in 
a  fixed  order,  and  woe  betide  the  luckless  man  who 
places  a  jersey  where  a  jumper  should  have  lain. 
The  exhibition  is  completed  by  mustering  the 
contents  of  the  ditty-box  on  and  around  that 
receptacle.  The  whole  effect,  when  the  kit  is 
ready  for  inspection,  is  as  much  like  a  child's  "  peep 
show  "  as  anything  I  can  think  of  at  the  present 
moment,  and  the  work  of  preparing  for  it  is  excellent 
training — for  a  draper's  assistant. 

Although  clothing,  its  use  and  maintenance,  bulks 
large  in  our  early  days  in  Barracks,  our  instruction 
is  at  the  same  time  proceeding  in  other  elementary 
matters.  A  ruddy-faced  Petty  Officer  with  a  rich 
West  Country  accent  takes  our  little  group  in  hand, 
and  we  go  through  the  usual  squad  drill,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  an  acquisition  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  youth  of  England.  Unlike 
sergeants,  or  the  reputation  which  these  military 
martinets  have  won,  our  instructor  is  little  addicted 
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to  the  use  of  sarcasm  or  vituperation.  He  laughs 
heartily  over  our  clumsy  blunders  before  giving  the 
necessarj^  coiTection. 

"  No,  no,  no  !  You  does  it  all  wrong.  The  odd 
numbers  stands  fast,  while  the  even  numbers  takes 
a  pace  to  the  rear  and  a  pace  to  the  right.  There's 
nothin'  in  it.  But  if  I  gives  the  order  when  you  are 
on  the  march  the  odd  numbers  wiU  mark  time  for 
two  paces  to  allow  the  even  numbers  to  get  into  their 
places.  Then  the  column  will  continue  to  march  in 
the  direction  named. 

"  Now  we'll  have  it  all  over  again  to  get  it  right. 
Practice  makes  perfect,  remember.  Now  then. 
'Shun  !  Quick  march  !  Right,  left,  right,  left.  .  .  . 
Form  fours  .  .  .  Rright  !  .  .  .  Lead  on  in  front, 
lead  on,  lead  on  !  .  .  .  Halt  !  Into  line,  left  turn  ! 
Stand  easy  ! 

"  That's  better,  a  great  deal  better.  Now  you 
does  it  all  right.  But  the  front  section  of  fours 
doesn't  want  to  'alt  when  I  gives  the  order  *  Form 
fours  right  ' ;  they  wants  to  lead  on.  There  ain't 
been  nothin'  said  about  'altin'.  'Ere,  you  on  the 
left — take  that  toothpick  out  of  yer  mouth.  You 
ain't  in  Sunday  school,  remember  !  You  doesn't 
seem  to  realize  wot  discipline  is.  What  was  you 
before  you  joined  up  ?  A  timber  merchant  in  a 
small  way — sellin'  matches  ?  Well,  you  ain't  a 
merchant  now,  you're  a  sailor.  Leastways  you're 
goin'  to  be  one — if  we  can  make  you,  an'  it's  up  to 
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you  to  learn  all  you  can  in  Barracks,  cause  there 
aint't  time  to  teach  people  aboard  ship." 

Petty  Officer  Britt  fixes  a  ruminative  eye  upon 
some  distant  object  in  the  dockyard  and  reflects 
for  a  few  moments  in  silence  before  proceeding 
with  his  discourse.  Like  music-hall  comedians, 
all  Petty  Officers  who  are  employed  as  instructors 
possess  a  store  of  "  patter  "  which  they  utilize  to 
occupy  "stand  easys,"  when  the  recruits'  bodies 
are  allowed  a  few  minutes'  rest  and  appeal  is  made 
to  their  brains.  The  "  patter,"  like  most  things 
inside  the  Barrack  gates,  is  of  one  pattern,  as 
obviously  Service  as  though  it  were  stamped  with  a 
broad  arrow  and  a  red  letter  "  N  "  (which  signifies 
"  for  naval  use ").  Presumably  Nelson's  Petty 
Officers  used  the  same  aphorisms,  maxims,  ex- 
hortations, threats,  and  insults  to  spur  on  their 
men  to  renewed  efforts  as  we  hear  to-day,  for 
wherever  you  go — in  Barracks  or  upon  ship — 
the  same  phrases  do  duty.  Thus  Petty  Officer 
Britt  : 

"  In  the  Navy  everything  depends  on  quickness. 
That's  why  we  does  everythin'  at  the  double.  Some 
day,  we'll  surmise  [the  Service  labours  under  the 
misapprehension  that  the  words  "  surmise "  and 
"  suppose "  are  synonymous  !],  we'll  surmise  our 
ship  goes  into  action.  Into  action,  see,  and  the 
German  ship  — or  whatever  it  might  be — gets  in  the 
first   hit.    Why   then,    we're  gone   in.     We're   all 
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disorganized.  No  one  knows  what  he's  a-doin',  an' 
it's  ten  chances  to  one  that  the  Gennans  sees  us  off. 
But  if  we're  a  bit  nippy-like — if  we're  all  about, 
and  gets  in  the  first  hit,  why,  then,"  he  concludes 
lamely,  "it's  all  right.  Got  that?  All  right,  then, 
see  you  does  it.  In  the  Navy,  speed  is  everything. 
Squad,  'shun  !  Now  we'll  learn  how  to  form  com- 
pany while  marching  in  file." 

The  manner  of  "  paying  proper  respect  to  all 
officers,  naval  and  military,"  or,  in  plain  English, 
saluting,  is  another  subject  for  study.  The  in- 
structor's first  task  in  this  essentially  democratic 
age  is  to  impress  upon  the  new  entry  the  necessity 
for  any  such  formality  at  all.  The  temporary  sailor 
is  apt  to  argue  that  in  civil  life  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  salute  his  employer,  who  paid  him  wages, 
and  had  the  power  of  affording  or  withholding 
employment.  To  him  there  was  due,  on  economic 
grounds  at  least,  a  certain  measure  of  respect,  but 
no  such  obligation  can  be  urged  in  the  present 
circumstances.  The  temporary  sailor  has  joined 
the  Navy,  not  out  of  a  desire  to  adopt  the  sea  as 
a  permanent  profession,  but  in  response  to  the 
nation's  call  to  arms.  He  asks  nothing  from  the 
Senior  Service  beyond  an  immediate  discharge  when 
the  war  is  over.  Why  then  should  he  be  called  upon 
to  abase  himself  before  a  mere  sub-lieutenant  who 
is  not  even  an  employer  of  labour  ?  The  new  entry 
is  satisfied  that  the  salute  is  a  mere  relic  of  bygone 
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feudalism  and  tyranny,  which  has  no  legitimate 
place  in  the  modem  scheme  of  things. 

Ordinary  Seaman  Cornish,  who  in  less  exacting 
times  wove  cotton  in  his  native  Haslingden,  and 
was  an  earnest  student  of  social  problems  from  the 
labour  view-point,  carries  the  theme  a  stage  further 
in  his  introspective  mind.  "  Is  it  the  man  or  the 
uniform  which  is  thus  to  be  honoured  ?  "  he  demands 
of  the  Petty  Officer. 

"  The  uniform  o'  course,"  responds  Britt 
scornfully.  "The  King's  uniform  .  .  .  symbol 
of  authority  ...  to  be  paid  proper  respect 
on  all  occasions.  You  does  it  to  show  you're 
smart,  an'  all  about,  and  knows  what's  what. 
See  ?  " 

Ordinary  Seaman  Cornish's  mind  is  some- 
what relieved.  His  social  creed  postulates  that 
all  men  are  equal,  but  it  lays  down  no  rule  as 
to  uniforms.  He  therefore  feels  that  he  may 
obey  the  naval  custom  without  outraging  his 
conscience. 

The  evolution  of  the  salute  is  not  a  difficult  one 
to  perform,  especially  in  the  Navy,  where  a  much 
less  formal  courtesy  is  required  than  in  the 
Army.  The  real  trouble  is  to  decide  who  is  entitled 
to  the  salute  and  who  is  not.  After  a  time  it  is 
easy  enough  to  understand  that  the  cap  badge  of 
crown  and  anchor  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  laurel 
leaves  is   the  surest    guide,  but  to  the  new  entry 
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Barracks  society  seems  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes  only,  viz.  those  who  wear  the  picturesque 
jumper  and  slacks  and  those  who  wear  what  is 
called  a  fore-and-aft  rig.  As  the  latter  class  includes 
not  only  officers  but  ship's  police,  writers,  artificers, 
stewards,  and  cooks,  it  frequently  happens  that 
these  humble  ratings  are  entertained  by  receiving 
outward  and  visible  tokens  of  respect,  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled,  from  uninformed  novices  anxious 
to  avoid  giving  offence. 

Having  mastered  the  approved  method  of  saluting 
and  conquered  his  natural  diffidence,  however,  the 
new  entry  often  makes  a  sort  of  hobby  of  the  new- 
found habit,  and  insists  upon  saluting  officers  at  all 
conceivable  distances  and  angles  in  the  course  of 
his  walks  abroad.  To  the  luckless  officer,  who  must 
return  all  the  courtesies  extended  to  him,  the  young 
salutist  becomes  a  sort  of  pestilence  that  stalks  by 
noon,  creating  needless  waste  of  energy  wherever 
he  goes. 

It  is  a  capital  error  to  enter  the  Service  with 
the  idea  that  you  are  going  to  be  a  mariner  and 
nothing  more.  In  fact,  sea-lore  is  about  the  very 
last  thing  the  Navy  dreams  of  teaching.  Not  in 
vain  has  Jack  Tar  been  called  the  "  handy  man," 
and  those  in  authority  will  make  sure  that  he  earns 
his  title.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  learn  to 
clean  everjrthing,  from  the  Mess  Deck  to  the  Seven 
Seas.     He  must  be  charwoman  and  washerwoman. 
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window-cleaner,  stevedore,  policeman,  and  cook. 
He  must  be  able  to  sew  and  darn,  to  patch  and 
mend.  Instruction  proceeds  upon  the  emin- 
ently practical  lines  which  obtained  at  Dotheboys 
Hall— of  immortal  memory.  We  learn  the  work 
by  doing  it. 

Much  of  it  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  futile  and 
irritating.  It  is  only  when  one  notices  the  neatness, 
cleanness,  and  general  efficiency,  competence,  and 
confidence  of  the  long-service  men,  Leading  Seamen, 
and  Petty  Officers  that  one  realizes  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  details  that  now  seem  trivial.  There  is  a 
joy,  too,  in  walking  out  of  a  Saturday  afternoon 
into  the  sunny  streets  of  Southward  Ho  !  or  Drakes- 
town  in  the  spotless  glory  of  an  immaculate  uniform 
and  comparing  it  —  not  without  some  feelings  of 
pride  and  vanity — with  the  dingy  khaki  of  our  less- 
enlightened  brother  in  the  Army.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  those  hours  spent  in  the  washing-house  are  hours 
well  spent ! 

Yes,  godliness  is  a  poor  second  to  cleanliness 
in  the  Navy.  This  fact  is  well  exemplified  in  a 
little  story  I  heard,  which  may  be  worth 
repeating. 

Two  sailors  were  in  church,  where,  in  the  course  of 
the  service,  the  congregation  sang  the  hymn  in  which 
occur  those  well-known  lines — 

"  How  many  a  spot  defiles  the  robe 
That  wraps  an  earthly  saint." 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  singing  one  matelot  re- 
marked huskily  to  his  companion : 

"  If  that  cove  in  the  'y^^  '^^  been  on  the  Im- 
possible, ole  Tin-ribs  would  have  taught  'im  not  to 
muster  with  spots  on  his  robe — saint  or  no  bloomin' 
saint !  " 


CHAPTER   III 

"  THE  TRIVIAL  ROUND,  THE  COMMON 

TASK  " 

AT  the  distant  end  of  the  colonnade  a  bugle 
with  defiant  note  sends  the  Daylight  Call 
echoing  among  the  Barrack  buildings.  In 
D  Block  the  less  drowsy  of  the  slumbering  fraternity 
open  heavy  eyelids  and  blink  wearily  at  the  young 
day.  A  few  minutes'  grace  still  remains  for  luxurious 
yawns  before  that  diabolical  chanty  begins.  There 
it  goes  ! 

"  Heave  O  !  Heave  O  ! 
Lash  up  and  stow  !  " 

supplemented  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  more  im- 
aginative Petty  Officers,  by  the  assertion  that  aheady 
the  sun  is  scorching  out  our  ensanguined  eyeballs. 
This  warning  need  not  be  regarded  literally  ;  never- 
theless, the  time  has  come  to  "  show  a  leg,"  no  matter 
how  hospitable  the  hammock  may  seem. 

Gradually  the  long  room  is  stirred  into  wakefulness 
and  action.  Human  voices,  husky  and  inarticulate 
at  first,  grow  clearer  and  more  insistent,  until  there 

as 
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is  a  perfect  babel  of  chatter,  from  which  a  listener 
might  glean  some  idea  of  the  heterogeneous  nature 
of  oiu-  composition. 

The  uncouth  dialects  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
mingle  with  the  deep  West  Country  burr  of  Devon 
and  Somerset  and  the  querulous  accents  of  South 
Wales.  The  rich  brogue  of  Ireland  is  heard  here 
and  there  ;  and  quite  a  little  linguistic  study  is 
afforded  in  the  intonation  and  idiom  of  the  Cale- 
donian tongue.  For  Scotsmen  are  always  abundant 
in  the  R.N.  Barracks  at  Southward  Ho  !  where 
canny  but  confident  Glaswegians,  shrewd  Aber- 
donians,  and  wily  Fifers  participate  in  eternal 
debate.  No  one  but  a  Scot  would  dream  of  entering 
into  argument  at  6.15  a.m.,  but  to  him  at  least 
contention  is  as  the  very  breath  of  life.  It  may  be 
the  respective  merits  of  Jimmy  Quinn  or  "  Wullie  " 
Reid  as  exponents  of  Association  football,  it  may 
be  the  alleged  comparative  failure  of  the  Chuixh 
Visible,  or  it  may  be  the  morality  of  the  European 
war — still  a  knotty  problem  which  provides  perverse 
dialecticians  with  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
notoriety  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Hun — but 
the  battle  of  wits  is  incessant. 

It  goes  on  merrily  while  we  are  lashing  up  our 
hammocks  and  dressing  in  No.  3  rig  (serge  jumper 
and  trousers  with  blue  jean  collar)  or  No.  5  rig 
(white  duck  suits)  according  to  the  duties  of  the 
da  v. 
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But  what,  inquires  the  onlooker,  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  weird  slogan  that  continually  punc- 
tuates the  babel  of  discussion  :  "  Smack  it  about, 
Third  Watch  !  "  WTio,  pray,  are  Third  Watch  ? 
What  is  "  it  "  that  is  to  be  smacked  ?  And  why 
should  it  be  smacked  about  ?  To  be  brief.  Third 
Watch  are  those  luckless  individuals  who  chance 
to  be  told  off  for  performance  of  the  day's  domestic 
duties,  and  they  are  merely  being  urged  by  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  to  proceed  with  the  execu- 
tion of  their  tasks  in  the  "  smart  and  seamanlike 
manner  "  which  in  all  things  is  so  essential. 

Later  in  the  day,  Third  Watch  will  be  told  off 
for  evening  duties  as  sentries,  transport  parties, 
or  emergency  parties,  but  in  the  meantime  all 
that  is  required  of  them  is  the  prompt  production 
of  viands  for  breakfast.  This  merely  involves  a 
visit  to  the  cook's  galley,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
patience.  Soon  we  are  gathered  round  the  table, 
where  an  anxious  caterer  endeavours  (but  fails)  to 
dispense  the  food  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

It  is  well  that  our  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweet- 
hearts may  not  witness  our  table  utensils  and  our 
table  manners.  A  few  of  us — ^the  aristocracy — 
through  early  rising  or  the  exercise  of  strategic 
genius,  possess  either  a  bowl  or  a  plate.  No  one 
has  both.  A  few  more  possess  jam  jars,  which  make 
excellent  substitutes  for  tea-cups  and  are  more 
serviceable  than  Crown  Derby.    The  remainder  do 
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the  best  they  can  with  pot  lids  or  their  naked  hands. 
Yet  when  the  inspecting  officer  makes  his  weekly 
tour  round  the  messes  and  inquires  if  there  are 
any  complaints,  a  few  moments  of  confused  silence 
ensue,  then  the  caterer,  overcoming  his  natural 
modesty,  replies  "  No,  sir." 

You  would  not  care  to  share  the  hospitality  of 
our  mess.  Of  that  I  am  quite  convinced.  It  is 
not  like  the  Carlton  or  the  Berkeley.  The  food  is 
chosen  more  for  its  sustaining  properties  than  for 
its  delicacy,  and  our  manners  "  have  not  that 
repose  which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere." 
Sometimes,  in  the  scramble  for  nourishment,  some 
one  is  overlooked  and  left  with  nothing,  in  which 
case  every  one  insists  upon  contributing  to  his 
maintenance  and  support,  until  the  neglected  one 
eventually  fares  better  than  all  his  fellows.  But 
that  is  the  way  of  the  Barrack  Room.  Every  one 
begins  by  wanting  more  than  his  lawful  share, 
yet  nearly  every  one  is  willing  cheerfully  to  divide 
his  last  bite  with  his  mate.  You  see,  we  have. our 
virtues,  though,  like  modest  men,  we  do  our  utmost 
to  hide  them. 

At  7.45  all  except  the  Duty  Watch  attend  the 
first  parade — I  should  say  "muster,"  for  although 
we  possess  a  parade  ground  the  assembling  of  the 
men  in  Barracks  is  invariably  termed  a  muster. 
I  have  seen  the  officer  who  presides  directly  over 
our  naval  destinies  fix  the  eye  of  a  basilisk  upon 
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a  luckless  "  rockie  "  who  incautiously  spoke  of  a 
parade,  and  silence  the  erring  youth  with  the 
admonition,  "  We  don't  use  that  ah — hem — 
military  term  here " ;  and,  if  the  gallant  officer 
suspected  me  of  using  the  forbidden  word  in  print, 
I  tremble  to  think  of  the  pains  and  penalties  which 
might  be  visited  upon  me. 

To  return  to  the  muster,  however.  It  is  of  a 
somewhat  informal  character,  and  is,  I  am  afraid, 
not  attended  with  meticulous  faithfulness.  Those 
who  do  turn  out  are  soon  engaged  in  light  Swedish 
drill,  under  a  physical  drill  instructor,  or  are  com- 
pleting the  process  of  awakening  by  pulling  a  heavy 
oar  in  one  of  the  32-ft.  cutters,  an  occupation  which 
the  Petty  Officers  somewhat  deceitfully  describe  as 
"  boating  on  the  lake." 

Meanwhile  the  Duty  Watch  are  busily  engaged 
in  the  Barrack  Room  washing  and  drying  their 
table  utensils  (a  process  known  in  the  Service  as 
"  dishing  up  "),  cleaning  the  cutlery  (such  as  it  is), 
scrubbing  the  mess  table  and  forms,  and  finally 
scraping  the  squat -shaped  tub  which  serves  us  as 
a  bread  barge,  and,  in  general,  making  things  sweet 
and  wholesome,  so  that  the  eye  of  the  inspecting 
officer  may  find  no  offence  in  our  midst.  I  have 
often  thought  how  excellent  a  thing  it  is  for  a  young 
man  to  be  initiated  into  the  culinary  and  domestic 
mysteries  which  are  the  especial  study  of  the  Duty 
Watch  in  their  capacity  as  mess  cooks — that  being 
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the  courtesy  title  with  which  they  are  invested. 
The  work  they  perform  is  calculated  to  make 
them  considerate  sons  and  helpful  husbands,  pro- 
vident fathers  and  cleanly  citizens. 

(I  hate  being  mess  cook.) 

About  8.30  the  room  begins  to  fill  again  as  the 
various  parties  return  from  their  morning  exercise, 
expectant  of  what  the  postman  may  have  brought 
them.  There  is  a  respite  until  8.55,  during  which 
we  read  our  correspondence,  if  we  have  any,  or 
alternatively  curse  the  neglect  of  our  friends  and 
relations  if  we  haven't,  and  make  our  final  toilet 
preparatory  to  passing  beneath  the  searching  eye  of 
the  powers  that  be  when  we  muster  for  divisions 
and  prayers  at  nine  o'clock. 

During  the  week  there  are  only  two  recognized 
religions  in  Barracks.  On  Sunday  every  man  is 
free  to  follow  his  own  denominational  sympathies 
and  inclinations,  but  on  working  days  he  may 
choose  only  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Church  of  Rome — a  fact  which  may  possibly 
explain  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Bo's'n  who 
mustered  the  ship's  company  one  Sunday  morning 
with  the  words  :  "  Church  of  England  to  the  right ; 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  left.  Fancy  religions  in 
the  rear." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  simple  service  of  prayer, 
however,  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  even  the 
"  fanciest  "  of  worshippers,  and  the  literary  elegance 
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and  grace  of  the  Church  of  England's  prayer  for 
the  Navy  is  very  impressive.  We  listen  with  a 
sober  and  reverent  pride  to  the  petition  that  we 
may  be  "a  safeguard  unto  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign  Lord,  King  George,  and  his  Dominions, 
and  a  security  for  such  as  pass  on  the  seas  upon 
their  lawful  occasions."  That  last  phrase,  surely, 
is  a  complete  apology  for  armaments.  Sometimes, 
in  later  days,  when  the  ravages  of  the  German 
submarines  have  been  heaviest,  the  words  sound 
a  little  ironical  in  the  ear,  and  we  wish  that 
our  proud  title  might  find  more  abundant  justi- 
fication. 

Soon  the  voice  of  the  priest  is  silent,  and  the 
sharp,  clear  accents  of  the  lieutenant  are  heard. 
Speedily  the  various  squads,  or  classes,  as  they  are 
called,  are  marched  off  by  the  Petty  Officers  under 
whose  charge  they  have  been  placed. 

For  purposes  of  instruction  we  are  divided  up 
into  classes  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  each  class 
pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  which  is  calculated, 
in  the  first  place,  to  acquaint  new  entries  with  the 
rudiments  of  seamanship.  Dming  our  early  days 
in  Barracks  we  are  taught  the  care  of  our  hammocks 
and  clothing — important  matters  both,  for  old 
hands  in  the  Service  impress  upon  our  minds  the 
fact  that  the  hammock  is  the  sailor's  best  friend, 
while  the  preservation  of  a  complete  and  properly 
attended  kit  is  essential  to  prevent  the  embryo 
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seaman  from  "getting  in  the  rattle,"  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  trouble. 

When  the  intricacies  of  squad  drill  have  been 
mastered,  we  proceed  to  the  mysteries  of  "  bends 
and  hitches,"  and  thence  to  knots  and  splices,  until 
we  are  more  or  less  masters  of  the  clove  hitch, 
the  rolling  hitch,  the  bowUne,  the  running  bowline, 
the  bowline  on  a  bight,  the  sheepshank,  the  carrick 
bend,  the  sheet  bend,  the  timber  hitch,  the  figure 
of  eight  knot,  the  wall  and  crown,  and  the  Matthew 
Walker  knots,  single  and  double.  And  so  with 
splices  :  we  learn  the  short  and  long  splice,  the 
eye  splice,  the  back  splice,  and  the  chain  splice. 

The  compass  too  has  to  be  mastered,  and  upon 
a  dummy  model  we  learn  how  to  take  a  trick  at  the 
wheel  and  to  differentiate  between  such  orders  as 
"  Starboard  lo  "  and  "  Alter  course  to  starboard 
one  point" — the  first  order  involving  the  moving 
of  the  wheel  to  port  until  the  helm  indicator  registers 
10  degrees  of  starboard  helm,  and  the  latter  the 
moving  of  the  wheel  to  starboard  until  the 
ship's  head  has  fallen  off  one  point  (iij  degrees) 
to  starboard.  All  of  which  is  very  confusing  to 
the  new  entry,  and  must  appear  even  more  so  to 
the  landsman. 

One  fine  day  our  instructor  marches  us  through 
the  dockyard  to  visit  an  ancient  light  cruiser  so 
that  we  may  learn  the  parts  of  a  ship,  and  quite 
a   diverting   little   comedy   ensues.     Petty   Officer 
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Britt,  who  has  only  recently  returned  to  Barracks 
after  a  term  on  a  first-class  battleship — the  massive 
Marlborough — sniffs  contemptuously  at  the  little 
cruiser,  which  first  took  the  water  in  1893. 

"  We've  come  'ere  this  afternoon,"  he  says  by 
way  of  introduction,  "  to  learn  the  parts  of  a 
modern  ship.  O'  course,  this  ain't  a  modern  ship, 
not  by  no  manner  o'  means.  Consequently,  we 
can't  learn  much  ;  but  we'll  do  what  we  can. 
Now  this  'ere  contraption  over'ead  is  what  they 
calls  the  Fore  an'  After  Bridge.  Modern  ships 
don't  carry  no  such  things,  so  it  don't  amount  to 
much.  But  that's  wot  it  is,  any'ow.  Now  this 
'ere  is  called  the  forebridge,  and  that  little  plat- 
form above  it  is  the  Compass  Platform.  Monkey's 
island,  they  calls  it ;  an'  'ere  we  'ave  the  binnacle, 
an'  inside  o'  the  binnacle  is  the  compass."  (Peers 
inside.)  "  No  it  ain't ;  some  one's  bin  and  took  it 
away.     Well,  that's  where  it  ought  to  be,  any'ow. 

"  This  'ere,  as  you  can  see  for  yourselves,  is  the 
wheel,  and  beside  it,  nat'ral  enough,  is  wot  you'd 
expect  to  find,  the  helm  indicator.  O'  course,  on 
a  modern  ship  they  mostly  does  the  steerin'  from 
the  lower  conning-tower,  but  they  'as  a  wheel  on 
the  bridge  just  the  same.  On  the  fo'c'sle  there, 
right  forrad,  you  sees  the  Cat  Davit  and  Billboard 
or  anchor-bed.  But  that  ain't  wot  you'll  see  on  a 
modern  ship,  where  they  uses  self-stowing  cable 
and  a  noo  patent  stockless  anchor  which  makes 
3  * 
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them  gadgets  a  bit  of  a  \\'ash-out,"  .  .  .  and  so  on 
round  the  ship.  Petty  Officer  Britt  takes  a  morbid 
delight  in  exposing  every  obsolete  contrivance  that 
his  \-igilant  eye  can  discover,  till  one  fears  that  the 
little  cruiser  must  be  blushing  deeply  beneath  her 
grey  paint.  Certainly  she  has  received  little  of  the 
respect  due  to  old  age. 

Instruction  has  its  purely  practical  as  well  as 
its  theoretical  side.  Each  day  sees  us  adjourn  to 
the  admirably  equipped  s\nmming-bath,  where 
non-swimmers  are  taught  this  eminently  useful 
accomplishment,  and  swimmers  are  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  perfect  their  proficiency  in  the 
water. 

Then  we  are  called  upon  to  man  the  32-ft.  Ser\dce 
cutters  and  practise  boat-pulling,  which  in  civilian 
circles  would  be  termed  "rowing."  Ability  to 
row  a  decent  oar  in  an  ordinary  rowing-boat  would 
avail  the  new  recruit  very  little,  however ;  for  the 
Ser\ice  cutter  and  Ser\ice  oarsmanship  are  things 
which  can  only  be  learned  from  old  salts — and 
these  earnest  men  do  not  fail  to  impress  upon  us 
a  sense  of  our  own  ineptitude.  Blistered  hands  and 
sore  backs  are  the  common  lot  while  boat-pulling 
is  on  the  day's  routine. 

Rifle  drill  figiures  in  the  list  of  our  practical 
studies,  for,  while  we  do  not  claim  the  dexterity 
of  an  infantry  battalion,  it  behoves  us  to  uphold 
our  reputation  as    handy-men,   and    therefore  to 
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master  the  handling  of  the  rifle.  So  one  fine  morn- 
ing we  encompass  our  bell-mouthed  serge  trousers 
with  browTi  canvas  gaiters,  and  encircle  our  waists 
with  leather  belts  which  contain  a  bayonet  in  the 
frog  attached  thereto. 

For  this  instruction  we  are  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  special  instructor,  one  Petty  Officer  Hemming, 
a  first-class  gun-layer,  large  of  stature,  ruddy  of 
countenance,  and  loud  of  voice — just  such  a  sailor 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  pictorial  calendars 
and  advertisement  posters.  He  is  f earsomely  efficient 
in  the  handling  of  a  rifle.  Sardonically  he  beseeches 
us  to  recollect  that  the  Lee-Enfield  weighs  only 
9  lb.  10  oz.,  not  9  cwt.,  as  our  movements  would 
make  it  appear.  And  when  we  have,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  sloped,  presented,  trailed,  shouldered, 
and  ordered  arms,  he  observes,  with  measured 
scorn  :  "  You  drill  like  a  squad  of  encarnadined 
Portuguese  militiamen  !  "  Though  why  he  should 
choose  to  insult  the  military  resources  of  our  most 
ancient  ally  is  a  problem  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  solve. 

As  the  rifle  grows  heavy  in  our  hands  he 
adds  pathetically  :  "  This  crimson  squad  is  asleep. 
You  might  as  well  be  in  your  ruddy  hammocks." 
(Squad  silently,  but  devoutly,  wishes  it  were.)  At 
length  the  bugler  sounds  that  thrice-welcome  call 
"Stand  easy,"  at  which  we  ground  our  arms,  light 
pipes    and    cigarettes,   and    enter   into   closer   and 
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more  human  fellowship  with  the  martinet  who 
instructs  us. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  praise  of  the 
drill  sergeants  of  our  military  forces,  and  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  Kipling  has  assured  us  that  the 
backbone  of  the  Army  is  the  non-commissioned 
man.  Some  day,  when  the  veil  of  secrecy  which 
enshrouds  the  doings  of  the  Navy  has  been  rent  in 
twain,  an  abler  pen  than  mine  will  place  on  record 
what  the  nation  owes  to  the  Petty  Officers  who  act 
as  guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  to  the  new  entries. 
One  does  not  need  to  see  the  crossed  anchors,  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown,  which  they  wear  on  the  left 
sleeve  to  detect  them  from  the  lower  ratings.  The 
very  neatness  and  trimness  of  their  uniforms,  the 
alertness  of  their  poise,  their  activity,  and  the  respect- 
ful confidence  of  their  demeanour  distinguish  them 
as  men  the  Senior  Service  has  made  and  marked  for 
her  own.  What  we  temporary  seamen  owe  to  them 
will  never,  I  fear,  be  fully  recognized. 

At "  stand-easy  "  we  meet  them  on  common  ground, 
and  they  impart  to  us  informal  hints  on  our  conduct 
and  deportment  while  we  wear  the  King's  uniform, 
while  we  unburden  ourselves  to  them  of  some  of  our 
grievances — real  or  imaginary.  For  we  have  our 
grievances,  and  the  chief  of  them  is  the  general  pre- 
sumption of  all  naval  officers  and  men  that  outside 
the  Service  a  state  of  chaos  and  confusion  prevails 
everywhere.     We  "  hostilities  "  men,  who  have  come 
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into  the  Navy,  not  to  earn  a  living,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  left  a  livelihood  to  come  into  the  Navy 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  naturally  resent  the 
prevailing  belief  that  we  were  unclean,  unkempt, 
unfed,  and  unmethodical  until  the  Navy  took  com- 
passion on  us.  The  impression,  however,  is  general, 
and  though  by  constant  exposure  of  its  fallacies 
it  might  eventually  become  discredited,  the  process 
would  be  so  lengthy  that  even  pessimists  hope  the 
war  will  be  over  long  before  the  educative  work 
can  be  accomplished.  Meanwhile  we  swallow  our 
injured  pride  with  a  gulp  and  remind  ourselves  that, 
after  ah,  it  is  only  "for  the  period  of  hostilities." 

It  is  really  that  phrase,  "  for  the  period  of  hos- 
tilities," that  separates  us  from  the  sympathy  of  the 
Service  man,  for  the  two  elements  meet  but  never 
wholly  blend.  To  the  active-service  man  the 
"  hostile  ord.,"  as  the  temporary  seaman  is  called, 
is  a  mere  interloper,  one  who  has  joined  the  Navy 
to  "  dodge  Kitchener,"  as  they  put  it,  and  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  teU  him  so.  In  the  Navy  the  ordinary 
seaman  is  a  very  humble  creature  indeed,  but  the 
"  hostile  ord."  is  the  humblest  of  the  humble.  His 
name  is  a  synonym  for  ineptitude,  and,  sad  to  say, 
executive  officers  are  guilty  of  expressing  similar 
sentiments.  A  good  deal  might  be  written  of  this 
phase  of  naval  life,  but  perhaps,  as  the  phenomenon 
is  a  temporary  one,  it  is  best  treated  when  least 
is  said. 
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After  "  stand-easy  "  is  over,  we  resume  our  work 
for  an  hour,  then  march  off  to  the  drill-shed,  where 
each  man  is  provided  with  a  solution  of  Condy's 
fluid  with  which  to  gargle  his  throat  as  a  precaution 
against  disease.  This  done,  the  classes  are  dis- 
missed about  11.45  for  dinner,  falling  in  again  for 
work  at  12.55.  The  afternoon's  instruction  lasts 
2^  hours,  punctuated  by  a  five-minutes  "  stand-easj^" 
and  at  3.30  our  studies  for  the  day  are  at  an  end. 
Back  we  rush  to  the  Barracks,  where  our  working 
rig  of  white  duck  is  hastily  exchanged  for  blue  serge 
and  jean  collars.  At  3.45  the  Duty  Watch  fall  in 
at  the  drill-shed  and  are  divided  up  into  squads  to 
perform  a  mild  form  of  police  duty  around  the 
Barracks,  and  baggage  and  transport  parties  to 
act  as  porters  and  stevedores.  At  4.20  there  is  a 
general  muster  of  all  hands  known  as  "  Evening 
Quarters."  It  is  a  brief  ceremony,  and  by  4.30 
we  are  all  trooping  off  to  tea,  after  which  we  who 
are  not  on  duty  complete  our  toilet  for  an  evening 
abroad  in  Drakestown  or  Southward  Ho  ! 


CHAPTER    IV 
"AGGIE'S" 

ALTHOUGH  leave  is  freely  granted  to  the 
men  in  Barracks,  you  are  not  to  suppose 
that  anyone  may  pass  through  its  gates 
except  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  regulations.  At  5.45  those  who  have  leave 
to  go  down  town  muster  on  the  parade  ground,  and 
give  their  names,  and  the  numbers  of  their  re- 
spective watches  and  messes,  to  the  naval  police, 
who  "  tick  them  off  "  in  a  book. 

Then  there  is  a  brief  inspection  to  ensure  that  no 
one  leaves  the  Barracks  in  a  state  of  untidiness 
calculated  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  Navy,  and  a 
Mast er-at -Arms  delivers  a  harangue  on  the  condi- 
tions of  leave  and  the  standard  of  conduct  demanded 
from  those  who  enjoy  it. 

After  this  comes  the  order,  "  Liberty  men,  'shun  ! 
By  the  centre,  quick  march  !     Right  turn  !  " 

And  so  the  long  stream  of  blue-clad  humanity 

marches  briskly  up  the  path  which  leads  to  our 

stately  Barracks  gates.  Leading  Seamen  on  our  flanks 

39 
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guiding  the  column  like  watchful  sheep-dogs,  and 
exhorting  us  to  "  keep  locked  up  in  proper  sections 
of  fours."  As  we  pass  the  Guard  Room  comes  the 
command,  "  Eyes  right  !  "  for  the  Guard  Room  in 
Barracks,  like  the  quarter-deck  aboard  ship,  must 
be  saluted  by  every  seaman  who  has  occasion  to 
pass  it. 

Leave  "to  go  ashore,"  as  the  sailors  call  it,  is  ! 

granted  freely  to  men  in  Barracks,  and  those  who  \ 

have  reached  the  years  of  discretion — optimistically 
fixed  by  the  authorities  at  20 — have  permission 
to  stay  out  all  night,  returning  at  6.45  the  following 
morning. 

Given  a  number  of  young  men,  scantily  fed,  and 
far  removed  from  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
home,  required  to  provide  the  aforesaid  youths  with 
refreshment  and  recreation  for  mind  and  body.  That, 
stated  in  the  fashion  of  Euclid,  is  the  question  to 
which  the  late  Miss  Agnes  Weston  addressed  herself 
many  years  ago,  and  in  consequence  she  has  become 
a  well-established  naval  institution.  The  men  call 
her  "  Aggie,"  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  in 
this  case  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  for  chiefly 
through  her  efforts  the  Royal  Sailors'  Rest  in 
Southward  Ho  !  has  become  a  sort  of  residential 
club  for  all  who,  in  the  service  of  King  George,  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  In  these  arduous  days  of 
active  service  the  man  in  khaki  also  finds  his  way 
to  this  hospitable  haunt,  and  a  right  welcome  guest 
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he  is,  but  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  naval, 
nevertheless. 

Here,  when  the  day's  labour  is  ended,  liberty 
men  from  Barracks  forgather  and  enjoy  some  of 
the  creature  comforts  that  are  the  unappreciated 
privileges  of  the  civilian.  For  a  few  pence — I  write 
of  the  days  when  food  restrictions  had  not  even 
become  a  distant  threat — a  toothsome  and  satis- 
fying meal  can  be  had  from  hands  that  seem  eager 
in  the  good  work  they  are  performing.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  the  cravings  of  the  inner  man  that 
bring  most  visitors  to  "  Aggie's  "  ;  for  the  sailor  man, 
trained  to  live  hard,  is  easily  satisfied  in  the  matter 
of  nourishment.  What  he  wants  is  human  com- 
panionship, a  peaceful  smoke,  a  little  music,  a  Httle 
reading,  or  the  opportunity  to  write  a  letter.  All 
these  things  can  be  had  without  money  and  without 
price  at  "  Aggie's." 

We  who  are  new  to  naval  life  are  enthusiastic 
correspondents,  and,  even  when  adverse  circum- 
stances forbid  our  feet  from  crossing  "  Aggie's  " 
threshold,  we  gallantly  do  our  utmost  amid  the 
babel  and  confusion  of  the  Mess.  One  indisputable 
effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  arouse  the  latent 
literary  faculties  in  many  a  dormant  brain,  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  some  of  our  parents  must 
have  been  astonished  at  the  powers  of  observation, 
analysis,  and  description  displayed  by  their  sons. 

We  take  great  pains  with  our  letters,  and  upon 
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occasion  I  have  seen  a  select  committee  of  four 
busily  engaged  in  drafting  what  might  be  considered 
a  dutiful  letter  from  son  to  sire.  Each  member  of 
the  committee  contributed  his  own  ideas,  and  when 
these,  or  such  of  them  as  found  general  favour,  had 
been  incorporated  in  the  draft,  that  document  was 
laboriously  copied  out  in  a  fair  round  hand  by  each 
collaborator.  This  is  really  the  best  way  to  excel 
at  correspondence. 

Parents,  I  imagine,  must  generally  have  noticed 
an  increased  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  their 
sons  in  regard  to  domestic  and  economic  problems. 
Letters  which  I  have  been  privileged  to  read,  for 
instance,  have  contained  thinly  veiled  references 
to  the  difficulty  of  sustaining  one's  strength  on 
Government  rations  during  the  exacting  period  of 
training,  to  the  high  price  of  food,  and  to  the  de- 
creased purchasing  power  of  the  shilling.  This  is 
sometimes  followed,  in  the  case  of  more  consummate 
plotters,  with  a  hint  as  to  the  desirability  of  register- 
ing all  parcels  sent  to  Barracks,  as  the  Post  Office, 
unlike  Caesar's  wife,  is  not  above  suspicion.  Yes, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  "  hostile  ords."  the  Diplomatic 
Service  might  find  some  promising  recruits. 

The  subject  of  cigarettes  is  a  much  more  difhcult 
one  to  introduce  in  a  tactful  fashion,  for  even  soft- 
hearted matrons  cannot  be  "  touched  "  with  cer- 
tainty where  My  Lady  Nicotine  is  concerned.  Also, 
it  is  generally  known  that  the  Admiralty,  out  of  the 
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fullness  of  its  generous  heart,  supplies  each  man  with 
one  pound  of  tobacco  per  month,  and,  presumably 
in  a  fit  of  remorse,  stops  the  price  of  the  same  out 
of  his  quarter's  pay. 

But  among  the  younger  men  the  pipe  finds  few 
devotees,  and  popular  taste  favours  the  humble 
"  fag,"  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  decline  to 
supply.  So,  if  you  have  not  the  requisite  courage 
to  broach  the  question  of  cigarette  supply  directly 
to  your  relatives,  you  can  lead  up  to  it  conveniently 
by  saying  that  you  have  been  saving  up  cigarette 
cards  with  a  view  to  augmenting  Cousin  Florrie's 
collection,  but,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  your 
income  and  the  multitude  of  calls  made  upon  it,  you 
are  unable  to  smoke  much,  and  are  therefore  pre- 
vented from  assisting  the  fair  Florrie  in  a  cousinly 
fashion.  This,  I  admit,  is  not  very  convincing,  but 
it  is  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  do  so  far.  Men  of 
the  coarser  fibre  are  content  merely  to  scrawl  at  the 
end  of  their  letters,  "  P.S. — Send  us  some  Wood- 
bines," but  efforts  like  this  are  regarded  as  deficient 
in  that  tactfulness  for  which  the  British  sailor  is 
justly  famed. 

These  Machiavellian  epistles,  however,  are  by  no 
means  the  sum  total  of  our  literary  efforts  in  the 
comfortable  writing-room  at  "  Aggie's,"  Tender 
messages  have  to  be  sent  to  the  girl  whose  photo- 
graph reposes  inside  the  lid  of  our  ditty-box.  Alas 
for    the  proverbial    gallantry  of    the  sailor,    too 
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often  it  is  not  one  but  many  goddesses  whose 
photographs  repose  in  this  humble  shrine.  Susie 
from  Hahfax  and  Kitty  from  Kennington  rub  cheeks 
literally  with  Mary  from  Manchester  and  Jeanie 
from  Perth,  all  happily  unconscious  that  they  enjoy 
only  a  share  of  Jack's  ditty-box — as  their  originals 
do  of  his  heart.  But  let  us  put  it  to  his  credit  that, 
although  at  the  moment  he  has  more  immediate 
feminine  interests  in  Southward  Ho  !  or  Drakestown, 
he  can  still  remember  the  girl  he  left  behind  him, 
so  each,  in  due  course,  receives  a  sticky-back  portrait 
of  her  volatile  admirer  clad  with  a  neatness  and 
precision  at  which  even  the  "  bloke  "  himself  could 
not  cavil. 

Then  there  are  picture  post  cards — blessed  in- 
vention ! — which  so  often  save  the  negligent  corre- 
spondent from  being  thrust  into  the  outer  darkness 
of  feminine  forgetfulness.  In  Barracks  we  are 
sentimentalists  to  a  man,  both  in  music  and  in  art, 
and  as  we  sing  raucously  of  our  knightly  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  the  mother  and  sweetheart  we 
have  left  behind,  so  also  do  we  purchase  post  cards 
of  amorous  symbolism  and  honeyed  verse.  Then, 
having  despatched  these  tender  tokens  of  regard, 
we  swear  fearsomely,  and  engage  in  a  noisy 
game  of  "  halfpenny  nap."  But  not  if  we  are  in 
"  Aggie's  "  at  the  time — we  know  better  than  that ! 

Discussion  of  these  amiable  characteristics  of 
ours  has  led  me  some  way  from  "  Aggie's,"  which 
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is  an  hotel  as  well  as  a  club.  Here,  for  the  trifling 
outlay  of  sixpence,  the  liberty  man  may  sleep  in  a 
clean  bed  in  a  small  private  cabin.  Some  of  these 
cabins  have  been  endowed  in  memory  of  fallen 
officers,  and  bear  on  their  doors  little  brass  plates 
which  we  pause  to  read  as  we  enter.     "  In  memory 

of  Lieut. -Commander  J H ,   who  lost  his 

life  at  sea  on  30th  May  19 — ,  aged  36  "  ;  and  vaguely 
and  drowsily  we  wonder  what  sort  of  an  officer 

J H was,  and  how  he  came  to  go  West  before 

his  turn. 

There  is  a  peculiar  joy  in  sleeping  at  "  Aggie's  " 
on  a  Saturday  night,  for  then  one  may  lie  abed 
on  Sunday  morning  until  the  sun  is  high  in  the 
heavens  and  even  slothful  civilians  are  up  and 
abroad.     No  one  sings  that  dismal  chanty  : 

"  Heave  O  !  Heave  O  ! 
Lash  up  and  stow  !  " 

and  even  if  the  night-porter  does  ring  his  foolish 
bell  at  5.30  and  6  a.m. — well,  nobody  needs  to  pay 
any  attention  to  him.  And,  of  course,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  sheer  luxury,  it's  better  to  have 
waked  and  lain  still  than  to  have  slumbered  on 
undisturbed. 

To  the  hostile,  if  he  be  endowed  with  any  gleam 
of  imagination,  these  week-ends  at  liberty  in  Drakes- 
town  and  Southward  Ho  !  are  at  once  sources  of 
exhilaration  and  inspiration.  The  clean,  well-kept 
towns  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  a  noble  haven,  the 
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deep  blue  of  the  western  sea  gently  undulatin^ 
out  beyond  the  Eddystone  to  the  dim  horizon, 
offering  a  lure  and  a  challenge  to  young  blood, 
the  azure  vault^  of  the  sky  above,  and  the  soft 
caress  of  the  southern  air  enable  us  to  understand 
the  heroic  breed  which  Devon  produced  in  the 
spacious  days  of  Elizabeth.  Without  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  political  and  economic  conditions 
and  influences  of  the  time,  we  can  sympathize  with 
those  forthright  spirits  who,  loving  England  well, 
sought  no  meaner  goal  than  to  establish  her  upon 
the  Seven  Seas,  an  Imperial  mistress.  Looking 
seaward  from  the  Hoe  in  the  hush  of  a  summer 
afternoon,  one  almost  expects  to  hear  the  distant 
thunder  of  Drake's  drum,  and  see  the  white  sails 
of  the  Golden  Hind  as  she  returns  laden  with  spoils 
won  from  the  tall  treasure-galleons  of  Spain. 

Turning  townward,  one  passes  from  the  tradi- 
tional to  the  actual,  from  ancient  to  modern,  and 
finds  that  in  essentials  there  is  no  change.  The 
streets  are  gay  with  the  blue  uniforms  and  white 
caps  of  the  saUors,  with  here  and  there  a  glimpse 
of  gold  braid  to  remind  the  spectator  of  the  presence 
of  authority.  A  naval  port  and  dockyard  town 
will  impose  its  personality  upon  the  stranger.  In 
the  streets,  in  the  shops,  ashore  and  afloat,  within 
and  without,  he  is  constantly  reminded  that  the 
claims  of  the  Senior  Service  are  paramount  and  not 
to  be  denied.     The  very  atmosphere  is  a  part  of 
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the  novice's  training,  and,  if  he  will  submit  to  its 
influence,  he  may  learn  from  it  those  very  senti- 
ments and  traditions  which  the  tongue-tied  English- 
man cherishes  but  cannot  express. 

•  •••••• 

From  his  wanderings  the  embryo  sailor  returns 
to  his  moorings  at  "  Aggie's,"  where  a  variety  of 
simple  pleasures  are  at  his  disposal.  When  ashore 
the  sailor  man  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  great  reader,  and 
so  the  reading-room  at  "  Aggie's "  finds  com- 
paratively few  patrons.  The  social  instincts  of  the 
matelot  draw  him  more  frequently  to  the  nightly 
concert,  at  which  both  Navy  and  Army  men  sing 
or  play  for  the  entertainment  of  their  comrades 
in  arms,  and  are  well  supported  by  the  talented 
people  of  Southward  Ho  ! 

The  institution  is,  of  course,  essentially  a  temper- 
ance and  Christian  undertaking,  and  no  doubt  a 
good  deal  of  excellent  work  is  done  by  the  earnest 
people  who  conduct  this  side  of  "  Aggie's  "  ;  but 
as  to  the  precise  extent  of  the  results  they  achieve 
I  cannot  speak.  In  the  Service,  where  cleanliness 
is  greater  than  godliness,  and  labour  truly  is  prayer, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  prevalence 
of  the  conventional  religion  which  commends  itself 
to  those  who  lead  more  sheltered  lives.  More- 
over, the  sailor  is,  in  serious  affairs,  rather  a  reserved 
man,  and  not  greatly  inclined  for  self-revelation  ; 
but  it  is  right  to  reflect  that  it  was  among  the  sea- 
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faring  men  of  Galilee  that  our  Saviour  found  His 
first  apostles,  and  it  was  upon  one  whose  nature 
coincided  in  many  respects  with  the  sailor  of  all 
times — an  impulsive,  bold,  and  erratic  man — that 
He  founded  the  Christian  Church.  Good  works 
are  not  everything,  cautions  the  Apostle  ;  but  they 
are  a  great  deal,  nevertheless,  and  through  them 
the  sailor  is  able  to  show  something  of  that  Greater 
Love  which,  the  Master  told  us,  is  unsurpassed 
and  unsurpassable. 


CHAPTER   V 
"  ON  DRAFT  " 

AS  the  days  go  by  a  growing  sense  of  con- 
fidence pervades  even  the  most  timorous 
hostiles.  Gradually  we  are  shedding  a  little 
of  that  amazing  greenness  which  was  our  most 
salient  characteristic  on  joining.  We  have  ceased 
to  salute  ships'  stewards  and  cooks,  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  can  now  pay  compliment  to  the 
Guard  Room  without  feeling  ourselves  self-conscious 
imbeciles,  and  when  we  do  encounter  an  officer 
entitled  to  this  token  of  respect  we  can  render  it 
without  appearing  like  a  victim  of  St.  Vitus' s  dance 
engaged  in  semaphore  signalling.  Our  clothes  also 
are  beginning  to  look  more  as  if  they  were  of  us, 
and  not  merely  around  us,  the  result  of  sartorial 
wisdom  gleaned  from  the  active -service  man,  who 
is  always  willing,  and  even  eager,  to  give  a  new- 
comer the  benefit  of  his  experience.  Our  black 
silks  no  longer  hang  round  our  necks  like  irrelevant 
dusters  ;  they  lie  neatly  across  the  shoulders  and 
are  secured  at  that  spot  which  pugilists  call  the 
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"  mark  "  and  anatomists  the  solar  plexus  by  the 
blue  tape  which  is  fastened  at  the  apex  of  the  V 
of  the  jumper  for  that  especial  purpose.  Even 
the  tying  down  of  the  black  silk  enjoys  its  own 
peculiar  ritual.  The  hostile  is  content  at  first  to 
fasten  it  with  a  casual  bow  such  as  one  uses  to  tie 
bootlaces,  but  soon  he  notices  that  the  Service 
manner  is  to  make  the  loops  of  the  bow  as  small 
as  possible,  leaving  two  long  ends  to  hang  down  to 
the  waist  line  or  below  it.  Our  Sunday  suits 
("  number  twos  ")  are  carefully  turned  inside  out 
after  use,  and  the  trousers  folded  in  the  fashion  of 
accordion  pleating  to  preserve  their  cylindrical 
shape. 

New  entries  of  say  seven  weeks'  standing  begin  to 
talk  almost  contemptuously  of  "  civies,"  although 
they  never  fail  to  champion  the  advantages  of 
civilian  existence  as  compared  with  Service  life 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  professional  sailor. 
Steadily,  though  imperceptibly.  Service  methods  and 
manners  are  moulding  the  raw  material  more  or 
less  to  a  common  type,  subduing  individual  person- 
ality in  the  process.  In  the  case  of  the  younger  men 
the  work  is  easy,  for  youth  is  usually  plastic  and 
impressionable,  but,  to  those  who  have  passed  into 
manliood  before  joining,  the  transition  is  difficult 
and  even  painful  at  times.  It  requires  very  great 
strength  of  character  to  avoid  the  temptation  to 
accept  the  bad,   as  well  as  the  good,  features  of 
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Service  life,  and  in  Barracks,  where  there  is  a  con- 
tinual floating  population  of  over  five  thousand  men, 
whose  lives  for  the  time  being  are  largely  in  the  hands 
of  underpaid  and  overworked  Petty  Officers,  the 
evil  influences  have  greater  opportunities  to  gain 
dominance  than  in  the  more  intimate  life  aboard 
ship.  Thus  the  new  entry  soon  learns  how  to 
"swing  the  lead,"  and  to  escape  certain  duties 
which  lend  themselves  to  the  arts  of  evasion.  He 
also  discovers  that  a  judicious  distribution  of  largesse 
among  the  Naval  Police  can  secure  him  at  least 
partial  exemption  from  some  of  the  uncomfortable 
restrictions  and  servitudes  of  Barracks  life.  Even 
the  Navy  has  its  Underworld. 

After  eight  weeks  of  Barracks  life  we  went  West. 
Nay,  gentle  reader,  dry  the  starting  tear  ;  for  I  use 
the  phrase  in  the  purely  geographical,  as  opposed 
to  the  poetical  and  metaphorical,  sense.  There 
comes  a  day  when  Southward  Ho  !  knows  us  no  more 
and  we  sling  our  hammocks  at  Somewhere  West. 
In  a  word,  we  go  on  draft. 

Of  course,  we  always  knew  that  the  halcyon  days 
at  Southward  Ho  !  must  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
ultimately  we  must  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 
Even  in  those  primeval  days  which  we  spent  aboard 
the  Improbable  we  discussed  the  prospect  tentatively, 
but  it  then  seemed  so  remote  that  speculation  was 
considered  unprofitable. 
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After  we  came  into  Barracks,  "  draft  "  came 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  One  day  our 
instructor  sent  a  thrill  through  the  squad  by  using, 
with  characteristic  grammar,  the  phrase  "  when 
you  goes  on  draft."  Thus  we  learned  semi-officially, 
as  it  were,  that  it  was  the  firm  intention  of  My  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  to  send  us — hopeless  landlubbers 
as  we  were — to  sea  and  damn  the  consequences. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity 
in  the  seaman's  cap,  and  from  that  dramatic 
moment  there  was  no  occasion  for  Petty  Officer 
Britt  to  censure  our  carriage  with  the  gruff  command, 
"  Head  up,  there  !  " 

Our  heads  were  in  the  air  all  right ;  and  so,  for 
that  matter,  were  our  feet. 

Then  began  the  age  of  rumour.  Ordinary  Sea- 
man Hayward  (for  sundry  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  called  by  his  mess-mates  Extraordinary 
Seaman  Hayward)  electrified  the  mess  one  day  with 
a  circumstantial  account  of  a  conversation  over- 
heard between  two  Petty  Officers,  from  which  it 
appeared  that,  owing  to  the  unparalleled  precocity 
and  receptivity  of  Class  19  in  nautical  matters, 
said  class  would  forthwith  be  sent  to  the  Far  East  on 
H.M.S.  Unspeakable. 

Then,  when  discussion  of  the  climatic  and  social 
advantages  of  the  Far  East  began  to  wane.  Ordinary 
Seaman  Grim  revitalized  our  jaded  curiosity  with 
a  much  more  probable  story  to  the  effect  that,  the 
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incompetence  and  intractability  of  Class  19  hav- 
ing so  unfavourably  impressed  the  Powers  that 
Be,  said  class  was  to  be  despatched  in  an 
obsolete  cruiser  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  where 
it  was  hoped  that  they  would  fade  peacefully 
away,  leaving  the  world  a  better  and  a  pleasanter 
place. 

There  were  rumours  too  of  drafts  for  East  Africa, 
and  of  new  cruisers  of  gigantic  proportions  which 
were  soon  to  appear  at  Southward  Ho  !  for  the 
purpose  of  being  commissioned  ;  but  what  really 
made  us  think  seriously  was  to  discover  quite 
suddenly  one  day  that  nearly  all  our  seniors  among 
the  new  entries  in  Barracks  had  left  our  midst.  Un- 
consciously, we  had  become  the  veterans  of  our 
mess,  and  were  now  surrounded  by  embryo  seamen 
even  greener  than  ourselves.  Obviously,  our  turn 
was  at  hand. 

It  came  one  Thursday  afternoon  when,  just  before 
dismissing  the  class.  Petty  Officer  Britt  casually 
remarked  :  "  You  men  will  fall  in  at  the  men's 
canteen  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock  to  pass 
the  doctor  for  the  Amaranth.  (Note. — The  locus 
of  this  ordeal  appears  to  cast  a  nasty  reflection  upon 
the  habits  of  the  doctor,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  Why 
medical  examinations  should  be  held  in  the  canteen 
I  cannot  explain — but  it  is  not  for  the  convenience 
of  the  doctor,  or  surgeon,  as  he  is  invariably 
termed  in  the  Service.) 
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Now  it  became  noised  abroad  that  the  Amaranth — 
an  obsolete  battleship — was  destined  for  a  par- 
ticularly soft  job,  of  a  nature  which  may  not  be 
specified,  and  there  were  mixed  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  the  draft,  and  much  speculation  as  to  the  social 
amenities  of  her  destination,  and  the  possibilities  of 
being  granted  leave  before  joining  the  ship.  On 
Friday  morning  we  passed  the  Surgeon  for  the 
Amaranth  as  per  arrangement ;  but  there's  many  a 
slip  'twixt  the  draft  and  the  ship,  as  we  soon  dis- 
covered. On  Saturday  morning  perverse  Fortune 
intervened,  cancelled  the  Amaranth  drafting  order, 
and  split  our  class  into  two,  sending  some  to  the 
Far  East  on  the  Kelvin,  and  the  remainder  to  a 
depot  ship  at  the  Northern  Base,  for  further  distri- 
bution subsequently.  Then,  the  following  morning, 
being  the  Lord's  Sabbath,  it  pleased  those  that  sit 
m  high  places  to  wrench  the  humble  historian  of 
these  annals  from  his  fellow-sufferers  and  dispatch 
him  to  H.M.S.  Char  mi  an,  a  new  light  cruiser  not 
yet  out  of  dockyard  hands  at  her  native  town, 
Somewhere  West.  • 

"  Plenty  o'  sea-time  and  plenty  o'  work,  little 
elbow  room  an'  less  leave,"  responded  Petty  Officer 
Britt  cheerfully,  when  asked  what  light  cruisers 
were  like.  "  You'll  find  her  a  lively  ship  in  a  seaway 
when  you  goes  on  patrol,"  he  continued,  "  an' 
she'll  wash  down  frequent,  I've  no  doubt ;  but  she 
ain't  a  coal  ship — she  burns  oil — an'  you'll  learn 
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to  thank  your  God  for  that."  With  which  crumb 
of  comfort  we  were  obHged,  for  the  time,  to  be 
content. 

Naturally,  the  occasion  of  going  on  draft  is  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  amount  of  ceremonial.  To 
begin  with,  there  was  a  kit  inspection,  and  the 
authorities,  entering  very  thoroughly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  made  a  three-day  festival  of  it. 
Such  articles  of  clothing  or  embellishment  as  the 
man  on  draft  may  chance  to  have  lost  are  replaced 
from  the  same  generous  source  which  furnished 
the  original  outfit — but  with  a  difference.  This 
time  the  cost  of  the  articles  supplied  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  recipient's  quarter's  pay.  Then 
all  one's  goods  and  possessions  have  to  be  fumigated, 
so  that  if  anyone  has  made  a  hobby  of  breeding 
germs,  his  whole  stud  stands  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  destroyed.  Finally,  all  leave  to  go  ashore  is 
cancelled. 

At  this  juncture  it  may  be  observed  that  stoppage 
of  leave  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  British  naval 
supremacy.  It  is  administered  by  officers  as  a 
punishment  for  petty  offences  and  a  preventive 
of  possible  excesses.  The  surgeons  also  use  it  as  a 
cure  for  minor  complaints,  its  salutary  properties 
being,  one  suspects,  more  psychological  than 
physiological.  For  when  one's  leave  to  go  ashore  is 
stopped  and  one  is  shut  off  from  all  social  joys  one 
becomes  so  utterly  "  fed  up  "  that  there  is  a  great 
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natural  incentive  to  recover  one's  wonted  health, 
and,  with  it,  one's  liberty.  Civilian  doctors  might 
consider  the  value  of  this  treatment  as  a  cure  for 
hypochondria. 

But  that  is  by  the  way.  For  three  successive 
days  did  the  draft  convey  their  bedding  and  personal 
effects  to  the  basement  of  B  Block  and  there  display 
them  for  the  critical  eye  of  the  inspecting  officer, 
who  ultimately  contented  himself  with  a  brief 
survey  of  one  or  two  selected  outfits.  That  is  quite 
a  typical  Service  incident.  Elaborate  and  painful 
preparation  is  made  for  a  ceremony  which  is  eventu- 
ally either  abandoned  or  performed  in  a  most 
perfunctory  manner. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  we  were  embarked  one 
fine  morning  upon  a  special  train,  which  we  had 
previously  loaded  with  our  kit-bags  and  hammocks, 
and  a  long  sweltering  summer's  day  was  spent  in  a 
journey  so  leisurely  that  optimists  began  to  hope 
that  the  war  would  be  over  before  we  reached  our 
destination.  At  6.30  p.m.  (British  Summer  Time), 
stiff  and  travel-stained,  we  alighted  from  the  train 
and  were  met  by  a  Lieutenant  who  subsequently 
proved  to  be  the  Gunnery  Officer  of  the  Charmian. 
Our  movements  were  not  sufficiently  brisk  to  please 
this  gentleman,  who  admonished  us  to  "  look  lively 
about  it."  "  This  isn't  a  funeral — yet,"  he  added 
ominously. 

Our  first  view  of  the  Charmian  awakened  mixed 
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emotions.  The  graceful,  yacht-like  Hght  cruiser  of 
the  'nineties  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  modern 
light  cruiser  more  closely  resembles  a  huge  destroyer, 
and  is  of  about  3500  tons  displacement.  Out  of  her 
low,  lean  hull  there  rise  two  masts — a  tall,  raking 
foremast  at  the  after  end  of  the  fo'c'sle,  and  a  little 
stump,  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of  mast,  before 
the  quarter-deck.  Two  funnels  of  different  cir- 
cumferences cluster  close  behind  the  foremast. 
Along  the  centre  line  of  the  Upper  Deck  a  continuous 
superstructure  of  deck-houses  occupies  the  space 
between  the  fo'c'sle  and  the  mainmast.  The  bow 
is  cut  clipper  fashion,  and  the  stern  is  of  the  blunt 
modern  cruiser  type.  There  is  something  ominous 
and  sinister  about  her  lines,  but  what  concerns  the 
newcomers  more  intimately  is  her  narrow  beam  and 
low  freeboard,  which  foretell  exciting  times  when 
"  the  sea  has  lumps  on."  She  looks  a  frail  thing, 
moreover,  to  battle  with  the  elements,  much  less 
the  King's  enemies.  "  She'll  be  half  aeroplane  and 
half  submarine  in  a  gale  of  wind,"  predicts  a  Leading 
Seaman  gloomily. 

Workers  were  still  busy  below  and  aloft,  and  at  the 
first  glance  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  before  the  Charmian  was  ready  for 
sea.  The  Upper  Deck  was  littered  from  fo'c'sle 
to  quarter-deck  with  impedimenta  of  every  kind. 
Packing  cases,  fittings,  spare  parts  of  gear,  Bo's'n's 
stores,  shipbuilder's  implements,  ei  hoc  genus  omne 
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made  progress  on  foot  difficult  and  precarious. 
Glowing  braziers,  at  which  small  boys  heated 
rivets,  explained  the  clattering  of  hammers  which 
arose  through  the  hatchways  from  the  Mess  Deck 
below. 

Amid  the  general  confusion  and  the  lumbering 
forms  of  grimy  dockyard  mateys,  one  small  dapper 
figure  clad  in  navy  blue,  with  two  and  a  half  gold 
rings  on  his  coat  sleeve,  moved  rapidly  hither  and 
thither,  the  directing  genius  whose  business  it 
was  to  create  order  out  of  the  existing  chaos. 
This  was  our  First  Lieutenant.  Like  Martha  of 
Scriptural  fame,  he  was  doubtless  troubled  about 
many  things,  but  his  tact  and  good  nature  were 
noticeable  in  every  action  and  word.  Of  these 
qualities,  and  of  his  amazing  capacity  for  work, 
we  subsequently  learned  more,  and  while  he  re- 
mained on  the  Charmian  there  was  seldom  a  moment 
in  the  working  day  when  his  agile  form,  keen  blue 
eye,  and  cheery  tenor  voice  were  not  busy  in  some 
part  of  the  ship. 

An  informal  muster  and  the  slinging  of  hammocks 
was  all  that  was  required  of  us  then;  but  next 
morning,  as  the  ship's  company  stood  assembled 
on  the  jetty,  we  witnessed  an  incident  dramatic  in 
its  simplicity,  its  brevity,  and  its  significance.  A 
new  white  ensign  was  run  up  the  ensign  staff  as 
the  men  stood  at  attention  and  the  officers  reverently 
saluted.     Then  the  captain,  with  laurels  won  in 
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recent  battle  fresh  upon  him  (so  Lower  Deck  rumour 
affirmed),  announced  that  the  Chavmian  was  duly 
commissioned,  and  bade  her  crew  welcome.  Thus  a 
tall  ship  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  King 
George. 


CHAPTER    VI 
COMMISSIONING  SHIP 

WHEN  Captain  Ian  Trevor  Hall-Hardisty, 
R.N.,  announced  that  the  Charmian  was 
commissioned,  he  deceived  himself,  and  the 
truth  was  not  in  him,  for  in  point  of  fact  the  work 
of  commissioning  ship  was  only  about  to  begin,  and 
a  long  and  arduous  business  it  proved  to  be.  First 
of  all,  there  were  stations  and  duties  to  be  assigned  to 
the  ship's  company.  This  task  lay  in  the  busy 
hands  of  the  First  Lieutenant,  whom  the  active- 
service  men  invariably  referred  to  as  "  Jimmy 
the  One  "  or  merely  "  Jimmy,"  that  being  an  ex- 
officio  title  bestowed  upon  all  First  Lieutenants. 
For  several  days  our  Jimmy  was  never  seen  without 
a  red  book  known  as  a  watch  bill  in  his  hands, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Master-at-Arms  [alias 
the  Jaunty)  he  ultimately  found  for  each  man,  from 
Petty  Officer  to  hostile  ord.,  his  particular  niche  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  To  begin  with,  the  seaman 
ratings  were  divided  into  four  parts  and  assigned  to 

the  four  "parts  of  the  ship,"  that  is,  the  Fo'c'sle, 
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Foretop,  Maintop,  and  Quarter-deck,  each  division 
or  "  top  "  being  under  the  control  of  a  Lieutenant 
or  Sub-Lieutenant  and  a  Petty  Officer  known  as 
the  captain  of  the  top.  Lists  were  also  prepared 
of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  various  parts 
on  entering  and  leaving  harbour,  and  in  the  event 
of  fire,  collision,  or  any  other  mishap.  Then,  more 
important  still,  a  schedule  of  Action  Stations  was 
drawn  up  assigning  a  duty  to  every  member  of  the 
ship's  company  when  the  bugle  sounds  "  General 
Quarters,"  the  prelude  to  action.  This  Hst  omits 
no  one,  for  when  the  enemy  is  sighted  even  the 
Canteen  Manager  and  the  Ward  Room  stewards 
become  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  ship  as  a 
fighting  unit. 

On  the  Lower  Deck  forward,  between  the  chain 
locker,  which  is  the  foremost  compartment  of  the 
ship,  and  the  fore  engine-room,  there  are  three  com- 
partments or  flats  divided  off  by  bulkheads  and 
water-tight  doors.  The  first  of  these  is  the  preserve 
of  the  Maintopmen,  while  the  second  houses  the 
Quarter-deckmen.  The  third  is  known  as  the  Can- 
teen flat,  for  in  it,  besides  the  Stoker  Petty  Officers' 
and  Daymen  Petty  Officers'  messes  is  the  ship's 
canteen,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  subsequently. 
From  each  of  these  flats  a  hatchway  leads  up  to  the 
Upper  Deck,  where,  beneath  the  raised  fo'c'sle,  is  a 
recreation  space  (purely  a  couresty  title)  and  a  large 
mess  deck  which  is  the  habitation  of  the  Fo'c'sle, 
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Foretop,  and  Signal  men.  The  flats  are  furnished  with 
tables  and  benches  (the  Navy  persists  in  calling  them 
stools),  and  rows  of  lockers  for  the  stowage  of  the 
men's  kits  run  fore  and  aft  and  athwart  ship. 
These  convenient  receptacles,  which  are  a  little 
larger  than  the  ordinary  domestic  meat-safe,  are 
happily  supplanting  the  use  of  the  kit-bag  aboard 
ship.  As  the  crew  swarm  into  their  respective  flats, 
the  natural  reserve  of  the  Briton  thaws,  and  there 
is  a  general  exchange  of  notes.  The  communal  life 
of  the  ship  has  begun. 

The  senior  hand  of  the  mess.  Leading  Seaman 
Fenton,  a  capable,  confident,  and  kindly  type, 
explains  to  us  in  a  few  words  that  during  our  sojourn 
on  the  Charmian  this  Mess  Deck  is  our  home.  We 
are  responsible  for  its  cleanliness  and  orderly  main- 
tenance. Broadly  speaking,  our  comfort  is  in  our 
own  hands.  Fenton  further  reminds  us  that,  as 
leading  hand,  he  is  here  to  help  the  novices,  and  he 
invites  us  to  consult  him  freely  when  any  difficulty 
arises.  This  fatherly  little  speech  comes  from  a  man 
not  yet  32  years  old,  with  a  quiet  confidence  and 
authority  which  display  to  advantage  the  best  effects 
of  naval  discipline  and  training. 

As  we  sit  down  to  supper,  the  active-service  men 
are  busy  establishing  among  themselves  that  easy 
intimacy  which  is  born  of  common  interests  and 
associations.  The  active-service  Navy  is  of  course 
comparatively  small  in  numbers,  and,  with  constant 
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changes  in  the  personnel  of  ships  and  occasional 
spells  in  Barracks,  the  seaman's  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances soon  becomes  a  wider  one.  Old  shipmates 
meet  and  recognize  one  another  with  expressions  of 
mutual  surprise  and  delight,  while  those  who  are  not 
actually  known  to  one  another  discover  acquaint- 
ances and  experiences  in  common  which  speedily 
bridge  the  gulf  of  strangeness.  The  active-service 
man  is  rarely  so  happy  as  when  in  his  reminiscences, 
and  nearly  every  contribution  to  the  general  con- 
versation begins,  "  On  our  last  ship  "  or  "  When 
we  was  out  in  China  on  the  old  Midlothian."  And 
somehow  the  matelot's  last  ship  always  seems  the 
best. 

With  dockyard  mateys  still  in  partial  possession, 
the  serious  task  of  cleaning  ship  could  not  con- 
veniently be  undertaken — a  circumstance  which  was 
obviously  distasteful  to  Jimmy  the  One,  who  clearly 
longed  for  a  general  tidying  up.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  abundance  of  work  to  be  done.  The 
stowage  of  stores  alone  occupied  several  days,  and 
taught  the  incredulous  hostile  not  only  the  unsus- 
pected variety  and  extent  of  a  modern  man-of- 
war's  stores,  but  also  the  undreamed-of  capacity 
for  impedimenta  which  the  Charmians  slender  hull 
provided.  When  the  articles  required  by  the 
bo's'n,  the  gunner,  the  sailmaker,  the  carpenters, 
the  painters,  the  plumber,  the  blacksmith,  and  the 
electricians  have  been  deposited  in  their  respective 
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stores,  there  follows  the  more  interesting  task  of 
provisioning  ship.  Beneath  the  quarter-deckmen's 
flat  lies  a  capacious  provision-room  which  we  fill 
with  sacks  of  flour,  barrels  of  sugar,  chests  of  tea, 
bags  of  peas  and  beans,  cases  of  tinned  foods,  and 
casks  containing  vinegar  and  rum.  At  the  after 
end  of  the  ship,  abaft  the  Marines'  mess  deck,  is  an- 
other store,  also  in  charge  of  the  Ship's  Steward. 
This  is  called  the  slop-room,  and  in  it  are  kept  the 
various  articles  of  clothing  required  by  the  Lower 
Deck  ratings.  It  is  a  heavy  and  tiring  business  to 
work  between  decks  on  these  broiling  midsummer 
days,  and  a  few  of  the  hostiles,  unaccustomed  to 
manual  labour,  experience  a  new  kind  of  weariness 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  At  dinner-time  they  speedily 
adopt  the  sailor's  habit  of  snatching  forty  winks 
before  the  Quartermaster,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  Marine  bugler,  pipes  "  All  watches  for  exercise, 
fall  in  " — the  intimation  that  labour  has  to  be 
resumed.  This  summons  at  first  arouses  astonish- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  hostile.  The  phrase  "  for 
exercise  "  seems  so  ludicrous.  Surely,  we  ask  our- 
selves, these  misguided  martinets  of  the  Service  are 
not  going  to  decree  physical  drill  amidst  the  babel 
and  confusion  of  the  Upper  Deck  ?  That,  to  civilian 
intelligences,  would  be  the  natural  interpretation 
of  the  phrase  "  for  exercise,"  but  we  soon  learn  that 
this  term  in  the  Navy  implies  simply  work. 

The  task  of  taking  in  supplies  is  varied  sometimes 
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by  other  employment.  There  are  innumerable 
little  things  to  be  done  about  a  new  ship  which  do 
not  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  dockyard  matey's 
activities.  For  example,  the  falls  used  for  hoisting 
and  lowering  boats  have  to  be  "  pointed  and 
grafted  " — quite  an  intricate  performance  under- 
taken by  the  active-service  A.B.'s  with  a  group 
of  hostiles  around  them  as  learners.  "  Jimmy  " 
jocularly  assures  us  that  "  You're  only  half  a  sea- 
man when  you  can  point  a  rope — you've  got  the  other 
half  to  learn  after  that." 

In  the  course  of  a  week's  time  it  becomes  possible 
to  begin  cleaning  ship.  The  Quarter-deck  men 
apply  their  energies  to  the  quarter-deck,  which  is 
their  own  particular  province.  When  the  hands 
fall  in  "  for  exercise  "  at  6  a.m.,  the  seamen  get 
busy  with  hard  brooms  while  a  plentiful  flood  of 
water  from  the  hose  irrigates  the  deck.  After  a 
week  of  this  treatment  the  stains  of  oil,  tar,  and 
paint  begin  to  disappear  and  the  woodwork  shows 
promise  of  better  things.  More  drastic  methods 
are  to  follow,  however.  One  fine  morning  Petty 
Officer  Peter  Vallance,  the  captain  of  the  top, 
aided  by  Leading  Seaman  Fenton,  produces  sundry 
buckets  of  sand,  which  is  scattered  broadcast  on 
the  deck,  and  the  hands  are  provided  with  large 
rectangular  blocks  of  stone,  something  like  the 
domestic  "bathbrick,  but  of  a  harder  consistency. 
These  are  the  time-honoured  holy  stones,  and  a 
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vigorous  application  of  them  works  wonders  upon 
the  sanded  deck.  Incidentally,  it  involves  sore 
hands  and  aching  backs  among  the  hostile  ords. 
until  the  art  of  holystoning  has  been  mastered. 

As   the   quarter-deck   is   the   reception-room   of 
the  captain,  it  follows  that  its  absolute  spotlessness 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.     When  the 
deck   itself   has  been  wrought   up   to   a  state  of 
comparative  cleanliness,  the  brasswork  has  to  be 
attacked.     The  principal  item  is  the  capstan,  which 
Petty  Officer  Vallance  stoutly  contends  is  made  of 
brass  with  an  ornamental  copper  centre,  although, 
when  our  operations  upon  it  begin,  it  might  be  com- 
posed of  any  material  under  the  sun  for  aught  we 
can  tell,  for  its  surface  is  deeply  encrusted  with  a 
generous   top-dressing    of    tar,   resin,   paint,   rust, 
dust,  and  verdigris — all  attributable  to  our  mortal 
enemy   the   dockyard   matey.     Questioned   by   an 
inquisitive  hostile  as  to  the  reason  why  so  much 
metal-work  should  be    kept  burnished  instead  of 
being   decently   coated   with   paint.  Petty   Officer 
Vallance  satirically  replies  that  the  idea  is  to  pre- 
serve as  many  bright  objects  as  possible,  which, 
by  reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  will  immediately  betray 
the  ship's   position   to  the  enemy.     At  the  out- 
break of  war  all  bright  work  was,  by  order  of  the 
Admiralty,  painted  over ;  but  the  custom  of  genera- 
tions   dies    hard,    and    soon    commanding   officers 
began  gradually  to  restore  their  glistening  fetishes. 
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One  fine  morning,  while  the  ship's  company 
saunter  on  the  deck  enjoying  their  after-breakfast 
smoke,  a  little  ball  of  scarlet  bunting  runs  up  the 
spur  halliards  of  the  foremast  and  blossoms  out  in 
the  summer  air  just  below  the  wireless  yard.  A 
facetious  A.B.  explains  to  the  hostiles  that  this 
denotes  that  an  auction  sale  is  about  to  take  place 
on  board ;  but  the  true  significance  of  the  red  flag 
is  that  ammunition  is  about  to  be  embarked,  and 
the  approach  of  a  tug  towing  two  squat,  broad- 
beamed  lighters  heralds  a  period  of  unparalleled 
activity.  The  stiffest  task  in  the  whole  process 
of  commissioning  ship  is  going  to  begin.  The 
magazines  and  shell-rooms — forward,  amidships,  and 
aft — have  been  opened  up  and  ropes  rove  through 
blocks  (known  as  whips)  rigged  above  the  shafts 
which  lead  into  them.  These  chambers  are  situ- 
ated in  the  very  bowels  of  the  ship,  below  the  water- 
line.  They  appear  small,  and  only  bitter  experi- 
ence teaches  the  hostile  how  much  they  can 
be  made  to  contain,  and  how  strenuous  is  the 
work  of  filling  them.  The  embarkation  of  cordite 
charges  is  comparatively  simple.  They  come  in 
convenient  cases,  which  can  be  handled  without 
great  difficulty.  The  onerous  end  of  the  business 
is  the  taking  in  of  large  projectiles,  which  come  in 
bulk  and  have  to  be  handled  seriatim.  Scores  of 
strong  canvas  bags  with  rope  handles  have  been 
thrown  into  the  lighter,  which  is  speedily  manned 
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by  a  party  of  seamen  who  place  in  each  receptacle 
a  six-inch  shell  and  hook  it  on  to  the  tail  of  the 
whip,  by  which  it  is  swiftly  hoisted  inboard,  un- 
hooked, and  carried  away  to  the  shaft  leading  down 
to  the  shell-room,  where  it  is  again  hooked  on  to  a 
whip  and  lowered  into  the  compartment  beneath. 

The  hostile  looks  with  genuine  awe  upon  these 
instruments  of  destruction.  He  notes  the  diSerent 
coloured  bands  which  encircle  the  shells  and  the 
lettering  and  figures  stencilled  on  their  sides,  but  in 
the  meantime  he  has  no  inkling  of  what  these 
hierogh-phics  signifj\  On  some  of  the  projectiles 
he  observes  the  words  "  dead  weight  "  and  wonders 
vaguely  who  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  record- 
ing this  superfluous  legend,  for  no  one  who  has 
handled  a  six-inch  shell  would  ever  describe  it  as 
an\-thing  other  than  a  dead  weight.  Later  on  he 
learns  that  the  words  mean  that  the  projectile  is 
within  one  per  cent  of  its  scheduled  gravity. 

The  hostile  handles  these  shells  with  meticulous 
care.  His  knowledge  of  such  things  is  strictly 
limited,  but  vaguely  he  is  aware  that  they  are 
liable  to  explode,  dealing  death  or  mutilation  to  aU 
in  the  \icinit\-.  Fuzes  and  their  action  are  stiU 
a  sealed  book  to  him,  and  as  the  bags  with  their  mur- 
derous contents  are  hoisted  briskly  to  the  deck  the 
notice  watches  with  grim  fascination,  half  expect- 
ing to  see  the  shells  faU  back  into  the  hghter  with 
a  crash  and  a  sheet  of  yeUow  flame — then  a  gentle 
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awakening  in  Abraham's  bosom,  or  elsewhere — 
until  a  brusque  word  from  a  Leading  Seaman  re- 
calls his  attention  to  more  immediate  interests. 
Throughout  a  long  summer  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  again  until  late  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  work  continues  until  the  last  shell  is 
hoisted  in  and,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  we  watch 
the  lighters  glide  away  to  the  place  whence  they 
came. 

From  these,  and  similar,  exertions,  however, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  relaxation.  The  day's 
labour  usually  ends  between  3.30  and  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  two  out  of  the  three  watches 
into  which  the  ship's  company  has  been  divided  have 
permission  to  go  ashore  and  seek  whatever  recreation 
can  be  found  among  the  simple  pleasures  of  Some- 
where West.  As  in  Barracks,  there  is  the  usual 
muster  and  inspection  by  an  officer,  then  the 
Ship's  Corporal,  in  staccato  tones,  delivers  himself 
as  follows  :  "  Liberty  men,  take  notice  that  your 
leave  expires  at  10  p.m.  to-night  aboard  the  ship. 
Men  are  cautioned  not  to  leave  the  town.  All  post 
offices  are  out  of  bounds." 

"  An'  not  so  much  bloody  beer,  either,  if  you 
please,"  he  adds  unofficially.  "  If  you  does  come 
off  tin  'ats  [i.e.  inebriated],  go  quietly  below  to  the 
Mess  Deck.  Then  I'm  your  friend,  but  if  you 
gets  noisy  and  boisterous-like  you  sees  the  Bloke 
in  the  morning.     Carry  on." 
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With  which  genial  benediction  the  Corporal 
turns  his  broad  back  upon  us  and  retires  to  the 
Mess  Deck  below.  His  warning  in  regard  to  in- 
toxicants is  viewed  with  the  Nelson  eye,  for,  after 
a  hard  day  of  manual  labour,  beer  tastes  very  good 
indeed.  This  is  not  a  new  discovery.  I  merely 
confirm  the  findings  of  previous  investigators. 

Gradually  the  Dockyard  element  is  being  elim- 
inated from  the  Charmian,  until  only  a  few 
specialists  and  departmental  experts,  with  their 
satellites,  remain  on  board.  The  Charmian  is  then 
subjected  to  steam  and  gunnery  trials,  the  former 
being  of  especial  interest  to  the  crew  by  reason  of 
the  amazing  legends  which  have  been  circulated 
concerning  the  ship's  potential  speed.  No  vessel 
launched  in  these  days  is  ever  credited  with  more 
modest  steaming  abilities  than  45  knots,  and  that 
is  the  figure  which  rumour  attributes  to  the 
Charmian.  What  she  actually  accomplishes  is 
umpteen  knots  in  her  first  steam  trial,  but  the 
Lower  Deck  is  convinced  that  she  can,  if  pushed, 
improve  vastly  upon  this  achievement.  "  Ump- 
teen "  or  "  umpty,"  it  should  be  explained,  is  to 
the  Navy  what  x  is  to  Euclid — the  symbol  of  an 
unknown  or  unmentionable  quantity. 

The  gun  trials  are  less  thrilling,  because  they 
demand  a  standard  of  technical  knowledge  only 
possessed  by  the  higher  gunnery  ratings  before  their 
significance   can   be   thoroughly  appreciated ;    but 
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there  is,  nevertheless,  some  satisfaction  in  seeing 
a  projectile  fired  from  a  modem  gun,  even  if  no 
more  exacting  target  than  the  sea  itself  is  chosen. 

These  diversions  are  supplemented  at  this  juncture 
by  a  series  of  persistent  and  well-assorted  rumours 
as  to  the  future  movements  and  destination  of  the 
ship.  The  active-service  men  call  these  rumours 
"  buzzes,"  a  distinctly  appropriate  name,  for  they 
seem  to  hang  on  the  air  and  defy  all  attempts  to 
trace  their  source  of  origin,  and  defeat  all  efforts 
to  appraise  their  probability.  As  to  the  Charmian's 
ultimate  destination,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
unanimity.  All  are  agreed  that  she  is  a  fighting 
ship,  for  service  in  home  waters,  a  minute  con- 
tribution to  the  great  assembly  which  silently  and 
confidently  awaits  "  Der  Tag,"  but  in  regard  to  the 
precise  venue  of  her  labours  opinion  is  divided. 
Harwich  and  Scarborough  are  freely  named,  and 
it  is  possible  to  find  a  protagonist  for  nearly  every 
port  around  the  British  Isles,  while  quite  a  little 
school  unhesitatingly  assert  that  her  future  is 
with  the  Grand  Fleet.  What  are  of  more  immediate 
interest,  however,  are  the  circumstantial  stories  that 
are  extant  to  the  effect  that  before  undertaking 
any  serious  work  whatever  the  Charmian  will  repair 
to  Southward  Ho !  to  undergo  alterations  which 
cannot  be  executed  at  Somewhere  West.  An  even 
more  agreeable  buzz  predicts  that  the  crew  will 
be  granted  seven  days'  leave  before  active  service 
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commences,  and  for  many  excited  hours  hearts 
are  buoyed  up  by  this  false  hope. 

Definite  information,  when  it  does  come,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  less  pleasing  character.  One  afternoon, 
the  Captain  from  the  quarter-deck  announces  to 
the  assembled  ship's  company  that  sailing  orders 
are  now  in  his  possession,  and,  in  consequence,  all 
shore  leave  is  stopped.  Next  morning,  at  an  hour 
when  most  decent  civilians  are  engaged  at  break- 
fast, the  Charmian  is  steaming  down  the  blue  waters 
of  the  haven  towards  the  western  sea.  Even 
then,  her  destination  is  still  withheld  from  the 
Lower  Deck.  The  first  hint  they  receive  of  it  is 
in  the  early  afternoon,  when  land  is  sighted  on  the 
starboard  bow.  Those  who,  in  less  strenuous  times, 
have  summered  at  Llandudno  readily  recognize  it  as 
the  Great  Orme.    We  are  steaming  North. 

The  clue  thus  obtained  is  expanded  after  sunset 
as,  in  the  afterglow  of  an  August  evening,  we  steam 
through  a  northern  archipelago  of  small  islets, 
purple-brown  in  their  garment  of  heather.  The 
night  is  never  really  dark,  and  a  gentle  twilight, 
which  continues  until  the  hour  before  dawn,  enables 
the  watch  on  deck  to  descry  landmarks  and  learn 
the  nature  of  the  country  past  which  the  ship  is 
travelling.  Lights  on  islands  and  headlands  burn 
steadily  as  if  to  reassure  the  little  ship  on  her  first 
voyage,  or  twinkle  intermittentlj^  alluringly,  like 
some  false  will-o'-the-wisp. 
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By  the  time  the  sun  had  risen  again  we  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  did  not  regain  it  until  nearly 
noon,  when  a  little  group  of  islands  came  into  sight. 
They  were  small  and   bare,  sullen-looking  beneath 
a  leaden  sky,  with  not  so  much  as  a  bush  to  break 
the  skyline.     A  few    primitive   cottages  were  the 
only  signs  of  life,  and  the  little  patches  of  culti- 
vated land  which  surrounded  them  were  silently 
eloquent  of  hard  toil  and  frugal  living.     Picking 
her  course  between  the  outer  fringe  of  these  islets, 
the  Charmian  swept  over   the  boom  defence  and 
came  to  anchor  in  her  appointed  station  amongst 
the  light  cruisers.     Beyond  her  lay  the  great  battle- 
ships in  symmetrical    lines.    As    the   service  men 
pointed  out  to  their  new  shipmates  famous  units 
such  as  the  Iron  Duke,  the  Erin,  the  Agincourt, 
the   Queen   Elizabeth,  or  the   Royal  Sovereign,  the 
hostiles  were  frankly  amazed  at  the  intimacy  which 
enabled  the  recognition  of  a  particular  vessel  at  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  even  more.    At  the  moment 
they  hardly  foresaw  that  they  also  would  acquire 
a   familiarity   with    these   leviathans    that    would 
reveal  their  identity  by  such  minor  details  as  the 
position  of  a  fire-control,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  stem  walk,  and  the  shape  or  girth  of  a  funnel. 

As  the  Charmian's  anchor-cable  ran  clattering 
through  the  hawse-pipe,  the  voice  of  the  Quarter- 
master was  heard  on  the  Upper  Deck,  "  Away, 
motor  boat's  crew."     Five  minutes  later,  Captain 
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Hall-Hardisty  was  on  his  way  to  the  flagship  of  the 
squadron  to  report  himself  and  his  ship  to  his 
senior  officer.  Thus  the  Charmian  joined  up  with 
the  Grand  Fleet. 


End  of  Book  I 
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CHAPTER   VII 
DRAMATIS  PERSON.E 

AMONG  the  minor  sufferings  which  war 
inflicts  upon  the  sailor  is  the  solicitude  of 
his  long-shore  friends  in  inquiring  how  he 
manages  to  fill  in  his  time  while  waiting  for  the 
dawn  of  "  Der  Tag."  These  inquiries  usually 
come  in  letters  couched  in  terms  which  make  it 
quite  clear  that  the  writer  believes  that,  having  once 
manned  and  loaded  your  ship,  nothing  remains  to 
be  done  but  to  await  the  good  pleasure  of  the  foe. 
This  view  probably  represents  the  revulsion  of 
popular  feeling  from  the  idea  generally  prevalent 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war  that  the  work  of  the 
entire  British  Fleet  consisted  in  patrolling  closely 
a  given  area,  in  the  same  way  that  a  policeman 
patrols  his  beat.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Fleet  did  much  more 
sea-time  than  in  the  later  days,  when  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  German  naval  strategy  was  more 
cautious  than  heroic.  But,  whether  at  sea  or  at  the 
Base,  each  vessel  has  a  daily  routine  which  keeps  the 
hands  fully  employed. 

77 
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On  the  large  ships,  especially  those  which  have 
been  some  considerable  time  in  commission,  there  is 
a  greater  amount  of  leisure,  but  among  the  smaller 
vessels,  who  put  in  a  lot  of  sea-time,  the  occasions 
for  recreation  are  very  rare.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  a  new  ship. 

Although  the  Charmian  had  left  her  parent  port, 
and  was  now  actually  a  unit  of  the  Grand  Fleet, 
she  was  still  far  from  being  what  commanding 
officers  call  an  efficient  ship.  The  trials  she  had 
undergone  at  Somewhere  West  were  trivial  when 
compared  with  the  thorough  testing  to  which  she 
was  subjected  at  the  Base.  Her  whole  fabric  came 
beneath  the  stern  scrutiny  of  departmental  experts. 
Machine-power  and  man-power,  and  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  as  a  fighting  force,  were 
continually  under  the  Service  microscope.  The 
net  result  to  the  ship's  company  was  a  period  of 
what  the  active-service  man,  with  slight  exaggera- 
tion, describes  as  "  agony."  The  principal  tormentor 
was  our  first  acquaintance,  the  Gunnery  Lieutenant, 
commonly  known  as  Gunnery  Jack,  who  frequently 
found  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  entire  ship's 
company  at  General  Quarters,  that  is  to  say.  Action 
Stations. 

On  these  occasions  we  fought  imaginary  battles 
of  the  most  desperate  character,  and  apparently 
were  dogged  by  the  demon  of  ill-luck.  The  whole 
ship  became  nervous  with  vibrant  speaking-tubes 
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through    which    hoarse    and    unmelodious    voices 
proclaimed    tidings    of    dire    disaster.     Now    the 
fore-control  was  shot  away,  and  the  fixe  of  the  guns 
was  regulated   from    the    after-control   until   that 
intelligence  station  was  in  turn  devastated  by  shells, 
and  the  batteries  reverted  to  local  control  by  officers 
of  quarters.     Then  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  starboard 
wing   passage,   and   was  heroically  handled  by   a 
fire  brigade  composed  of   stokers  ;    while  the  Car- 
penter and  his  mates  repaired  the  gaping  wounds 
in  our  hull  made  by  the  enemy's  gunfire.     Mean- 
while  the   wireless   office   is   sending   out   news   of 
battle  that  would  satisfy  the  most  sensation-loving 
of    evening    newspapers.     Messages    reporting    the 
sighting  of  an  enemy,  his  bearing,  course,  and  speed, 
the  pursuit  of  him,  the  attack  and  fate  of  him,  and 
finally  desperate  signals  of  distress  from  our  own 
ship   are   swiftly   coded    in  the  coding   office   and 
passed  into  the  ether  in  the  staccato  notes  of  the 
wireless  instrument.     Only  the  preliminary  phrase 
"  for  exercise  only  "  acquaints  the  ships  who  inter- 
cept our  messages  that  things  are  not  as  they  seem. 

On  the  Upper  Deck  the  guns'  crews  have  been 
given  innumerable  targets  on  various  bearings  and 
at  divers  ranges,  and  have  hailed  their  missiles 
on  phantom  enemies.  Dummy  projectiles  and 
cartridges  are  actually  entered  into  the  guns  to 
give  the  drill  a  greater  degree  of  realism.  In  the 
magazines  and  shell-rooms  below,  the  ammunition 
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parties  are  sending  up  supplies  which,  in  a  real 
action,  would  be  feeding  the  guns.  Amongst  these 
stirring  scenes  moves  the  massive  figure  of  the 
Captain,  observant,  but,  for  the  most  part,  silent. 
Only  now  and  then  does  he  pause  to  ask  a  question, 
and  make,  perhaps,  a  note,  of  which  Gunnery  Jack 
will  hear  more  anon. 

At  length,  when  all  are  weary  and  battle-stained, 
the  Marine  bugler  sounds  the  welcome  call  "  Secure  " 
— or  "  Pack  up,"  as  we  prefer  to  call  it.  Ammuni- 
tion is  returned,  and  after  the  customary  formality 
of  clearing  up  decks  the  ship's  company  is  piped 
below  to  a  dinner  which,  they  flatter  themselves,  is 
fully  earned. 

When  Gunnery  Jack  is  satisfied  that  all  the 
exigencies  of  action,  and  possible  disasters  arising 
therefrom,  are  moderately  well  provided  for,  the 
stage  is  occupied  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  torpedoes 
(warrant  rank,  in  our  case)  and  his  myrmidons. 
Then  begins  the  important  exercise  of  torpedo- 
running,  which  involves  laborious  hours  for  the 
whaler's  crew  whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  the  "  tin 
fish  "  at  the  end  of  its  run  and  tow  it  back  to  the 
ship.  That,  at  least,  is  the  intended  programme, 
but  it  is  subject  to  occasional  alteration,  when, 
instead  of  breaking  surface  at  the  end  of  its  run,  the 
torpedo  malevolently  goes  to  the  bottom.  Now  the 
fun  for  the  boats'  crews  really  begins.  Both  cutters 
and  both  whalers  are  called  away,  and  an  operation 
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known  as  "  sweeping,"  to  locate  the  position  of  the 
errant  torpedo,  commences — or,  as  the  ever-descrip- 
tive matelot  chooses  to  call  it,  "  creeping  and 
weeping."  When  the  boats  have  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  operation,  which  is  usually  indicated  more  or 
less  (generally  less,  owing  to  wind  and  tide)  approxi- 
mately by  the  tell-tale  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
which  escapes  gradually  from  the  torpedo,  the  sweep 
commences.  The  cutters  and  whalers  sweep  in 
pairs,  independently.  The  sweep  itself  consists  of 
a  long  length  of  small  chain,  to  each  end  of  which  is 
spliced  some  thin  wire,  the  extreme  ends  of  the  wire 
being  m.ade  fast,  one  in  each  of  the  two  boats  carry- 
ing out  the  operation.  The  boats  are  then  placed 
as  far  apart  as  possible  whilst  allowing  the  length  of 
chain  to  drag  over  the  sea  bottom.  The  boats 
then  pull  slowly  down  to  leeward  ;  this  is  the  "  creep- 
ing," to  be  followed  by  the  "  weeping  "  when  the 
boats  turn  round  and,  the  sweep  having  been  hauled 
in,  we  pull  laboriously  back  to  windward. 

Sometimes,  if  we  are  lucky,  the  motor  boat  is 
there  to  take  us  back  to  the  starting-point,  but  not 
often,  as  our  motor  boat  is  generally  under  repair. 
If  this  operation  is  continued  long  enough,  something 
will  at  last  engage  the  sweep  and  bring  up  the  boats. 
Then  we  return  to  the  ship  rejoicing,  and  the  diving 
party  has  an  innings.  Down  goes  the  diver,  following 
the  sweep  to  the  bottom,  and,  after  a  seemingly 

interminable  period,  a  report  leaks  through  to  the 
6 
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surface,  to  be  signalled  back  to  the  ship.  (The  long 
period  that  elapses  between  the  descent  of  the 
diver  and  his  report  reaching  the  surface  is  commonly 
understood  to  be  spent  by  him  in  sitting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  studying  nature ;  but,  after  all, 
divers  are  paid  by  the  hour,  and  every  man  has  a 
right  to  earn  a  living.)  If  our  luck  is  out,  we  find 
we  have  fetched  up  with  our  sweep  on,  perchance, 
some  seaweed  or  other  obstruction.  Then,  with 
failing  hearts,  we  start  "  creeping  and  weeping  " 
anew.  A  modern  torpedo  costs  approximately 
;^i5oo,  and  must  be  recovered. 

At  last  our  efforts  are  rewarded  and  the  sweep 
gets  foul  of  the  "  tin  fish,"  and  with  sobs  of  relief 
it  is  hauled  to  the  surface  by  a  line  which  has  been 
made  fast  by  the  diver.  When  the  "  fish  "  is 
safely  alongside  and  has  been  hoisted  inboard,  then, 
and  then  only,  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  not  unmixed 
with  a  feeling  of  pride,  do  we  make  the  signal  to  our 
flagship,  "  Lost  torpedo  recovered."  This  signal  may 
only  be  made  when  the  torpedo  is  actually  on  deck. 

"  There's  many  a  slip "  and  we  have  learned  our 

lesson. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  lost  a  particularly  valu- 
able experimental  torpedo  ;  we  had  crept  and  wept 
for  two  days  without  result,  then  some  other  duty 
called  us  and  our  sister  ship  was  detailed  to  hunt 
the  "  tin  fish  "  in  our  absence.  She  located  it  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  houi's,  by  which  time  we  had 
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returned  and  proceeded  joyously  to  the  spot.  Down 
went  the  diver  and  reported  his  find,  which  was  duly 
hauled  to  the  surface  and  attached  to  a  line  astern 
to  be  towed  back  to  the  ship.  No  sooner  was  the 
torpedo  seen  on  the  surface  by  those  on  board 
than  the  signal  "  Torpedo  recovered  "  was  passed 
to  the  flagship — but  alas !  as  the  flagship's 
pennants  were  hauled  down  at  the  completion  of 
the  signal  the  line  towing  the  torpedo  parted.  A 
cry  of  anguish  arose  from  the  cutter,  and  the  torpedo, 
no  doubt  with  a  smile  on  its  practice-head,  reposed 
once  more  at  the  bottom,  and  a  signal  had  to  be 
sent  to  the  incredulous  flagship  that  our  torpedo 
had  not  been  recovered  after  all.  Alas  for  the 
crews  of  the  sweeping  boats  !  forty-eight  hours 
elapsed  before  that  torpedo  finally  rested  on  deck. 
The  officer  in  charge  of  the  cutter,  who  was  held 
responsible  for  the  disaster,  was  for  a  while  quite 
unpopular  with  his  superiors,  but  even  more  so,  I 
think,  with  the  unfortunates  who  were  detailed 
for  a  further  forty-eight  hours'  "  sweep." 

So  the  civilian  will  easily  understand  that  torpedo 
running  is  not  a  popular  exercise  with  the  boats' 
crews.  The  torpedomen,  however,  hail  the  occasion 
with  obvious  exuberance,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
vanity.  They  regard  themselves,  not  entirely 
without  reason,  perhaps,  as  the  scientists  of  the 
Lower  Deck.  Seamen,  however  skilful  and  weather- 
wise  they  may  be,  are  mere  labourers  to  this  aristoc- 
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racy  of  intellect,  who  arrogantly  describe  gunnery 
as  "  brute  force  and  bloody  ignorance." 

Non  semper  arcum,  however  !  The  naval  Hercules 
is  not  constantly  engaged  in  these  heroic  pursuits. 
Jimmy  the  One,  who,  in  addition  to  being  chief 
organizer  of  the  ship's  company,  also  discharges  the 
duty  of  housekeeper,  has  discovered  countless  little 
tasks  to  be  performed.  The  Upper  Deck  is  now 
more  or  less  satisfactory,  but  on  the  Mess  Deck  there 
is  still  abundant  room  for  improvement.  Cleaning 
parties  are  detailed  every  day  to  spend  busy  hours 
washing  down  the  paintwork  and  burnishing  all  the 
metal  fittings.  Jimmy  moves  constantly  amid  those 
scenes  of  activity,  pausing  occasionally  to  criticize 
some  one's  work  or  to  suggest  an  improvement. 
He  has  the  soul  of  an  artist,  and  will  expend  a  vast 
amount  of  thought  in  devising  an  effective  colour 
scheme  for  the  decoration  of  a  mess  deck  or  flat. 

In  the  intervals  between  these  activities  we  are 
able  to  look  around  and  take  stock  of  our  shipmates. 
Intimacy  with  the  Lower  Deck  ratings  comes 
quickly,  for  on  shipboard  no  one  stands  on  ceremony, 
but  as  our  intercourse  with  the  officers  is  almost 
entirely  formal  we  learn  to  appraise  their  characters 
and  merits — or  lack  of  them — by  silent  and  stealthy 
observation.  To  begin  with  there  is  the  Captain, 
also  known  as  the  Skipper  and  the  Owner. 

Captains,  like  volcanoes,  may  be  classified  in 
three  categories — active,  intermittent,  and  extinct. 
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A  four-ringed  [skipper  in  full  eruption  is  an  im- 
pressive spectacle.  Our  captain,  who  is  of  early 
middle  age — in  the  "  Roaring  Forties  "  one  might, 
in  nautical  parlance,  phrase  it — ^is  of  the  inter- 
mittent variety.  For  days  together  when  the 
ship  is  riding  at  anchor  at  the  Base  we  see  little 
or  nothing  of  him.  He  remains  in  his  cabin, 
brooding  and  quiescent,  with  some  new  scheme  of 
action  or  evolution  hatching  in  his  brain.  Then 
suddenly  he  bursts  forth,  galvanizing  the  whole 
ship's  company  into  frenzied  activity.  He  is  dis- 
tinctly "  Old  Navy,"  as  the  active-service  men 
term  it :  that  is  to  say,  he  loves  the  old  terms,  the 
old  traditions,  and  the  old  habits.  Only  in  the 
province  of  mechanical  devices  is  he  tolerant  of 
any  progressive  idea.  Obviously  his  guiding 
principle  is  the  old-established  naval  axiom — 
"  Speed  is  everything." 

The  real  hero  of  these  chronicles  is  Jimmy  the 
One,  that  tireless  little  man  who  is  on  his  feet 
continually  from  6  a.m.  until  he  "  goes  the  rounds  " 
at  9  p.m.  He  is  the  true  pivot  on  which  the  ship's 
mechanism  turns.  The  Charmian  is  the  first  ship 
in  which  he  has  held  the  responsible  task  of  second 
in  command,  and  being  conscientious  to  a  degree 
he  makes  rather  heavy  weather  of  it.  Unlike  his 
superior,  he  is  not  "  Old  Navy."  Trained  in  the 
Australian  Navy,  his  ideas  are  more  liberal  and 
progressive,  a  fact  which  causes  continual  friction 
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between  him  and  the  Lower  Deck.  The  latter 
argue  that  what  was  good  enough  for  Nelson  is 
good  enough  for  Jimmy  the  One,  and  in  logical 
pursuit  of  this  belief  they  ignore,  or  pour  cold  water 
upon,  this  painstaking  officer's  innovations.  A 
typical  instance  arose  over  a  patent  potato-peehng 
machine  which  Jimmy,  at  his  own  charges,  intro- 
duced to  perform  the  arduous  work  of  "  spud- 
skinning  "  which  the  mess  cooks  were  obliged  to 
perform  in  the  dog-watches.  One  would  have 
expected  that  such  an  invention  would  have  been 
received  with  enthusiasm,  but  the  active-service 
men  regarded  it  with  actual  aversion.  Man  and 
boy  they  had  peeled  potatoes  for  so  many  years 
in  the  approved  Service  manner — with  a  knife. 
Spud-skinning  was  a  naval  tradition.  Who  was 
Jimmy  the  One  that  he  should  elect  to  make  history 
in  this  arbitrary  fashion  ?  Therefore — in  the 
language  of  the  Signal  Book — negative  potato 
peeler.  It  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting.  As  one  disaffected  stoker  expressed 
it,  "I  want  my  spuds  skinned:  not  shaved  and 
shampooed." 

Jimmy  argued,  persuaded,  stormed,  threatened. 
All  methods  were  equally  futile,  so  like  a  wise  and 
strong  man  he  bowed  before  the  storm,  and  the 
unpopular  machine  knew  the  Charmians  decks  no 
more.  In  spite  of  many  bickerings  such  as  this, 
however,  Jimmy  is  respected,  and  even  loved,  by 
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most  of  the  men.  Perhaps  the  best  criticism  of 
him,  and  of  the  difficult  position  he  held,  is  the 
remark,  commonly  made,  that  he  is  "  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  be  a  Jimmy  the  One." 

From  these  elaborate  portraits  of  august  person- 
ages we  may  now  proceed  to  sketches  of  the  less 
illustrious.  Gunnery  Jack,  whose  acquaintance  we 
have  already  made,  is  accounted  a  zealous  and 
competent  officer,  but  he  is  fatally  separated  from 
the  men's  affections  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  con- 
firmed dealer  in  "  sarcs  "  {i.e.  sarcasm),  and  the 
matelot's  hatred  of  the  satirical  and  ironical  is  as 
profound  as  the  schoolgirl's.  You  see,  the  sailor 
regards  himself  as  rather  a  warm  hand  at  repartee, 
and  obviously,  it  is  not  a  very  sporting  thing  to 
provoke  the  retort  ironical  when  the  King's  Regula- 
tions and  Admiralty  Instructions  would  regard  the 
same  as  being  contrary  to  good  discipline.  Hence, 
if  you  would  be  popular  on  the  Lower  Deck,  negative 


"  sarcs. 


The  duties  of  the  Navigating  Officer  bring  him 
so  little  into  touch  with  the  men  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  formed  any  estimate  of 
him.  Like  Gunnery  Jack  he  is  "  proper  Service," 
rigid  and  unbending  in  manner,  and  is  suspected 
of  a  tendency  to  the  same  infirmity  which  had 
turned  sour  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  the  case 
of  the  specialist  in  destruction.  A  silent  tongue, 
grave  looks,  and  a  somewhat  ascetic  cast  of  features 
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have  won  him  a  certam  degree  of  respect,  however. 
Among  pohticians  those  same  quahties  have  con- 
ferred upon  men  a  reputation  for  statesmanship 
— until  they  were  found  out. 

The  ofhcer  in  command  of  the  Quarter-deck 
Division  is  Lieutenant  Locke,  R.N.R.,  and  the 
responsibihty  does  not  appear  to  depress  his  buoyant 
spirits  unduly.  He  is  a  pukka  sailor,  recruited  from 
the  Mercantile  Marine  (we  hostiles  privately  suspect 
all  Service  officers  of  knowing  more  about  brass- 
polishing  than  navigation),  but  his  range  of  ex- 
perience is  not  limited  to  the  handling  of  big 
passenger  liners,  and  being  affable  to  the  lady 
passengers  thereon — at  which  duty  we  feel  sure  he 
excels.  Mr.  Locke  has  adventured  in  the  frozen 
seas  with  a  famous  explorer's  party,  as  a  small 
bar  of  white  ribbon  on  his  breast  witnesses.  He 
has  fought  the  Hun  in  tropical  Africa,  and  indeed 
it  is  scarcely  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  any  place 
he  has  not  visited  or  any  sensation  he  has  not 
tasted.  He  ought  to  have  had  some  patient 
Hakluyt  to  chronicle  his  "  traffics  and  discoveries." 
A  faithful  record  of  his  adventures  would,  we  feel 
certain,  put  Sir  John  Maundeville  to  shame  and 
cause  Marco  Polo  and  Vasco  da  Gama  to  stir  in  their 
honoured  tombs.  In  the  absence  of  a  Hakluyt, 
Mr.  Locke  has  kept  a  diary  of  some  of  his  most 
thrilling  years,  but  he  confesses  that  it  is  composed 
chiefly  of  records  of  laughable  incidents  and  prac- 
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tical  jokes,  and  a  conscientious  record  of  what  he 
had  to  eat.  Of  such  strange  temperament  is  the 
EngHsh  man  of  action  ! 

Mr.  Locke  handles  his  division  on  a  loose  rein. 
Efficient  work,  punctuality,  and  decency  in  dress 
and  behaviour  are  all  he  demands.  Never  having 
passed  through  Osborne,  the  pipeclay  (Blanco  in 
these  days)  and  Bluebell  (metal  polish)  have  not 
entered  his  soul.  Sometimes,  however,  Captain 
Hall-Hardisty  detects  a  miserable  hostile  endeavour- 
ing to  add  distinction  to  his  homely  appearance  by 
wearing  the  bow  of  his  cap  ribbon  over  his  left 
eye,  and  so  allowing  the  ship's  name  on  the  said 
ribbon  to  slew  round  towards  his  right  ear.  Captain 
Hall-Hardisty  apprises  Jimmy  the  One  of  this 
revolting  discovery,  adding  gratuitously  that  the 
Service  is  going  to  the  devil.  The  long-suffering 
Jimmy  subsequently  announces  to  the  lieutenants 
of  divisions  that  the  practice  of  wearing  cap  ribbons 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  wearer's  brow  must  cease 
and  determine  (as  the  lawyers  say).  The  following 
morning  Mr.  Locke  makes  a  surprise  raid  upon  his 
proteges,  and  five  delinquents  who  are  discovered 
to  be  devotees  of  the  demoralizing  fashion  are 
read  a  brief  homily  on  the  impropriety  of  trifling 
with  Service  habits. 

"  Old  Locke's  getting  just  as  bad  as  any  of  them 
Service  blighters,"  observes  a  disgruntled  hostile, 
but  in  their  hearts  the  men  feel  that,  left  to  his 
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own  devices,  Mr.  Locke  would  not  descend  to  such 
trivialities.     He  seems  made  for  greater  things. 

The  destinies  of  the  Maintop  Division  rest  in  the 
hands  of  Sub-Lieutenant  Cherwell,  who,  before  the 
reign  of  Mars  and  Bellona,  adorned  a  stool  in  a  Bank 
office.  He  has  reached  his  present  position  via 
the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  and  spent  a 
year  as  Able  Seaman  on  board  one  of  the  big  battle- 
ships before  soaring  to  his  present  exalted  rank. 
No  doubt  he  finds  the  Ward  Room  a  pleasant  change 
after  the  primitive  existence  which  obtains  on  the 
Mess  Deck,  but  the  temporary  sub-lieutenant's 
path  is  not  always  smooth  and  straight  neverthe- 
less. It  bristles  with  pitfalls  for  unwary  feet.  At 
any  hour  of  the  day  an  inexperienced  junior  may 
commit  some  trivial  offence  against  the  Service 
custom  or  tradition  and  bring  vials  of  wrath  upon  his 
offending  head.  For  instance,  he  may  so  far  forget 
himself  as  to  put  his  hands  in  his  trousers'  pockets 
when  on  that  sacred  area  the  quarter-deck,  or  he 
may  outrage  the  naval  sense  of  decency  by  shouting 
through  an  open  port  to  some  one  in  a  passing  boat. 
If  very  rash,  he  might  even  venture  on  the  Upper 
Deck  with  his  head  uncovered.  In  such  cases  re- 
buke is  certain  to  follow,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
expect  any  pronounced  degree  of  gentleness  or  tact 
in  its  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be  direct  and  pointed.  The  true  Service 
man  rather  prides  himself  on  his  "  breeziness  "  in 
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dealing  with  subordinates,  but  what  passes  for 
breeziness  in  the  Navy  is  known  outside  by  the  less 
romantic  name  of  bad  manners. 

We  therefore  feel  some  sympathy  for  Mr.  Cherwell 
and  all  who  are  placed  in  similar  positions,  for  ob- 
viously it  must  be  much  more  galling  to  endure  dis- 
courteous rebuke  when  you  are  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman  than  when  you  are  a  mere  hostile  ord., 
who  is  generally  understood  to  be  inept,  untutored, 
and  unclean.  In  the  latter  instance  you  have 
already  fallen  so  low  that  subsequent  contumely 
can  be  suffered  with  indifference. 

The  Fo'c'sle  and  Foretop  Divisions  are  controlled 
respectively  by  Lieutenant  Heriot  and  Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Silver,  both  of  the  Royal  Navy  proper.  These 
young  gentlemen  possess  most  of  the  pleasing  attri- 
butes of  the  naval  officer.  In  addition,  Mr.  Silver 
appeals  to  his  division  by  reason  of  a  certain  dainti- 
ness and  girlish  grace  of  manner  and  movement, 
but  any  suggestion  of  effeminacy  is  speedily  dis- 
pelled by  a  glance  at  his  neat,  well-knit  frame.  In 
Georgian  days  Mr.  Silver  would  doubtless  have  been 
a  dandy  ;  but  he  would  have  been  a  Corinthian,  too. 
Mr.  Heriot,  despite  his  youth,  is  the  bearer  of  many 
burdens.  In  addition  to  being  senior  watch-keeping 
lieutenant,  he  is  Signal  Officer,  Torpedo  Officer,  and 
supervisor  of  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  staff.  In 
his  spare  time  he  ponders  the  problem  of  the  sub- 
marine, and  if  hard  thinking  will  provide  a  solution 
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Mr.  Heriot  should  be  a  national  benefactor  some 
day.  He  is  a  man  of  many  ideas.  Some  of  them 
are  not  good  ideas,  but  they  are  his  own,  and  when 
one  finds  a  Service  officer  with  original  ideas  one  may 
be  certain  that  the  outcome  will  be  either  a  great 
man — or  a  bad  officer. 

For  some  obscure  reason  Mr.  Heriot  goes  by  the 
name  of  California  Bill  on  the  Lower  Deck.  He  attains 
perhaps  the  highest  degree  of  popularity  of  any  officer 
in  the  ship,  Mr.  Locke  excepted,  although  popularity, 
as  regards  officers,  is  alwa3^s  a  relative  term.  The 
men  appreciate  his  earnestness  and  his  sincere  desire 
to  avoid  creating  any  unnecessary  unpleasantness. 
Also  he  is  known  to  hold  very  liberal  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  shore-leave.  I  wonder  if  he  will  preserve 
this  amiable  characteristic  when  he  becomes  a 
commander. 

The  other  members  of  the  Ward  Room — non- 
executive officers — come  little  into  contact  with 
the  men.  There  are  two  Surgeons — irreverently 
dubbed  chemists — and  the  Staff  Paymaster.  The 
latter  is  interesting  not  so  much  by  reason  of  what 
he  is  as  by  reason  of  what  he  might  have  been. 
Quite  a  little  world  could  be  peopled  out  of  the 
might-have-beens  in  Service  Ward  Rooms.  One 
imagines  that  our  Paymaster  might  have  been  a 
King's  Counsel — not  one  of  the  theatrical  type,  who 
appear  in  Old  Bailey  trials  and  provide  columns  of 
copy  for  the  evening  papers — but  rather  the  type 
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who  sit  in  musty  chambers  advising  in  some  parti- 
cular branch  of  the  law  in  which  they  are  expert,  or 
who  frequent  Westminster  at  certain  seasons  when 
the  Private  Bill  Committees  are  in  session.  He 
is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by 
Temporary  Assistant  Paymaster  Douglas  Lennox, 
R.N.R.,  who  in  less  spacious  days  pursued  the 
placid  occupation  of  a  Bank  clerk  in  Glasgow. 
Like  most  of  those  who  come  from  the  Second 
City,  he  is  competent  and  quietly  confident;  and 
has  completely  attuned  himself  to  his  new  sur- 
roundings with  all  the  customary  nonchalance  of 
the  philosophic  Scot.  This  chapter  must  come  as  a 
terrible  disappointment  to  readers  who  have  gleaned 
their  impressions  of  naval  life  from  the  writings  of 
Ward  Room  officers.  In  the  books  written  by  these 
gentlemen  the  higher  ranks  are  demi-gods,  or  at  least 
supermen  reverenced  and  worshipped  by  the  Lower 
Deck  who  would  cheerfully  follow  them  through 
Hell  itself  if  need  be.  In  real  life,  however,  it  is 
not  really  so.  There  is  no  especial  bond  between 
the  Ward  Room  and  the  Mess  Deck  further  than 
that  of — t(f  a  certain  limited  degree — a  common 
occupation.  The  band  of  brothers  fondly  fancied 
by  exuberant  journalists,  and  speech-making  Ad- 
mirals does  not  exist. 


CHAPTER   VIII 
THE  MAN  IN  BLUE 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  civiHan 
British  pubUc  has  gained  a  complete  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Army  and  all 
that  pertains  to  it.  For  the  Army  has  become 
almost  synonymous  with  the  youthful  manhood  of 
England,  and  its  ramifications  have  spread  into 
every  class  and  section  of  society.  No  hermit  is 
too  hermitical,  and  no  old  maid  too  old-maidish,  to 
have  some  interest  in,  or  affinity  for,  the  man  in 
khaki.  People  now  recognize  that  he  is  very 
different  from  the  Tommies  of  the  Mulvaney- 
Learoyd-Ortheris  type  of  which  Mr.  Kiphng  wrote 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Despite  his  military 
training,  he  is  civilian  at  heart  and  in  interest. 
You  may  say  that  the  nation  has  been  militarized 
or  that  the  Army  has  been  "  civilianized,"  but  either 
statement  merely  implies  that  the  coming  of 
national  service  has  created  a  new  sympathetic 
link  between  military  and  civil  life.  The  two 
types,    hitherto    opposed,    now    understand    and 
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appreciate  one  another.  In  fact,  they  have  to  some 
extent  blended. 

There  is  another  man,  however,  to  whom  the  war 
has  not  brought  this  new  and  pleasant  intimacy. 
He  is  the  man  whom  you  have  to  thank  for  your 
daily  bread  and  for  your  nightly  safety.  He  goes 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  works  miracles  in 
silence.  He  may  be  in  the  little  grey  destroyer 
that  patrols  the  coast,  and  chivies  the  submarines 
and  escorts  the  big  transports,  or  he  may  be  on 
the  stately  cruisers  that  maintain  our  blockade  of 
the  German  ports  ;  he  may  be  in  the  ships  that 
show  the  White  Ensign  in  the  distant  outposts  of 
Empire,  or  he  may  be  on  the  great  grim  vessels 
that  patiently  and  confidently  await  the  coming 
of  "  The  Day  "  ;  but  he  is  still  the  same  man  in 
all  essential  respects.  In  the  inland  towns  people 
press  close  to  him  to  touch  his  jean  collar  "  for 
luck,"  and  in  the  depot  towns  he  is  treated  much 
as  Tommy  Atkins  was  before  the  public  learned 
his  worth. 

The  sailor  will  probably  remain  a  man  apart 
always :  the  nature  and  conditions  of  his  life 
compel  it.  He  lives  in  a  little  world  of  his  own, 
which  has  its  own  laws,  its  own  customs,  and  its 
own  tradition — and  of  these  three  influences  not 
the  least  powerful  is  tradition.  The  sailor  is 
strongly  conservative  in  his  instincts,  and  he 
regards     all     innovations     with     suspicion.      The 
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younger  men,  who  have  been  trained  in  a  less  rigid 
school  of  discipline,  are  naturally  more  receptive 
of  new  ideas,  but  even  they  are  generally  averse 
from  change,  and  the  old  hand  is  a  positive  re- 
actionary. With  him,  "  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these."  In  the  recreation  space  of  the 
Charmian  we  carry  a  piano  and  a  bookcase,  with 
an  admirably  selected  collection  of  books  which 
are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  younger  members 
of  the  ship's  company,  but  the  old  hand  growls  out 
that  "  there  were  none  o'  that  there  palaver  when 
he  was  a  young  'un."  He  forgets  for  the  moment 
that  the  time  that  has  seen  these  superficial  social 
changes  has  also  witnessed  a  revolution  in  steam 
power,  in  mechanical  contrivances,  and  in  marks- 
manship. 

No  doubt  this  attitude  of  mind  is  due  mainly 
to  the  system  of  discipline  under  which  the  new 
entry  is  trained.  He  is  taught  (and  it  is  a  sound 
doctrine  in  the  main)  that  there  is  only  one  way  of 
doing  certain  things,  and  that  way  is  the  naval 
way,  which  is  the  right  way.  All  other  ways — 
civilian  ways — are  unsound  and  unscientific.  It 
often  happens  that  this  lesson  is  so  thoroughly  well 
learned  that  when  the  powers  that  be  decree  a 
change  there  is  something  like  resentment  evinced 
upon  the  Lower  Deck.  Most  officers  can  give 
instances  in  which  reforms  devised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  men  have  met  with  a  chilUng  reception. 
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This  aversion  from  reform  reacts  upon  naval 
life  in  other  ways.  Probably  no  other  field  of 
human  activity  is  dominated  to  such  an  extent 
by  tradition.  Every  day  things  are  done  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  they  always  have  been 
done.  To  take  a  single  instance,  there  is  the 
custom  of  saluting  the  quarter-deck  which  is  still 
in  force  in  our  Navy.  This  is  not  done  from  any 
sense  of  reverence  for  that  particular  part  of  the 
ship,  but  merely  because  the  quarter-deck  happens 
to  correspond  to  the  poop  of  the  old  Tudor  galleon 
of  pre-Reformation  days,  upon  which  hung  a  crucifix 
thus  reverenced  by  the  officers  and  men.  I  sup- 
pose more  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since 
a  King's  ship  carried  a  crucifix  as  part  of  its  fittings, 
but  the  spot  where  this  emblem  was  accustomed  to 
hang  is  still  reverenced  ! 

In  the  same  manner  with  matters  of  discipline, 
some  of  the  conditions  are  better  suited  to  the 
rough  -old  sea-dogs  of  Nelson's  day  than  to  the 
better-educated,  broader-minded  seaman  of  to-day. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  seaman's  leisure  is  subdivided  so  as  to  give 
him  no  long  space  to  himself  at  one  time.  Doubt- 
less there  were  days  when  Satan  found  some  mischief 
still  for  idle  hands  to  do  ;  but  if  Satan  himself 
boarded  a  man-of-war  to-day  he  would  speedily 
find  himself  employed.  The  modern  sailor  is  a  man 
of  many  interests,  and  he  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
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he  is  working  with  his  hands.  The  replenishing 
and  repair  of  the  kit  occupies  many  hours,  and  then, 
of  course,  there  is  the  weekly  washing.  It  might  be 
a  beneficial  experience  to  many  a  housewife  to  have 
a  peep  into  Jack's  locker,  for  the  seaman  is  the 
cleanest  and  tidiest  man  in  the  world. 

Some  young  ladies,  too,  might  blush  to  compare 
their  fancy  needlework  with  that  of  the  seaman, 
for  in  this  kind  of  work  the  matelot  takes  the 
liveliest  interest  and  attains  a  truly  remarkable 
degree  of  skill,  and  both  in  design  and  colouring 
displays  marked  artistic  taste.  A  favourite  oc- 
cupation is  that  of  stitching  the  ship's  badge  upon 
a  handkerchief  with  coloured  silks,  but  some  men 
undertake  the  most  ambitious  designs  in  anti- 
macassars and  teacloths.  It  would  certainly 
astonish  the  landsman  to  see  a  group  of  men  in 
blue  gathered  round  a  table  on  the  Mess  Deck 
engaged  in  earnest  debate  over  some  piece  of 
needlework  which  has  been  submitted  for  criticism 
or  advice.  Then  rug-making  is  engaged  in  by  some 
of  the  handy-men,  and  when  this  craft  is  in  progress 
it  is  unwise  to  leave  your  socks  or  other  woollen 
articles  of  clothing  about  the  Mess  Deck,  as  the 
mat-maker,  ever  in  search  of  raw  material,  will 
certainly  convert  them  to  his  own  use.  The  worst 
of  rug-making,  however,  is  that  the  rug-maker 
generally  drifts  speedily  towards  matrimony.  I 
do  not  know  whether  rug-making  is  the  cause  or 
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the  effect,  but  the  appearance  of  these  two  pheno- 
mena as  constant  concomitants  is  at  least  sug- 
gestive. 

Efficiency  is  the  god  which  the  seaman  worships. 
In  youth  he  is  taught  to  seek  earnestly  after  it,  and 
while  his  Service  career  continues  he  rarely  forsakes 
the  pursuit.  W^ile  he  is  usually  patient  of  clumsi- 
ness in  a  beginner,  his  contempt  for  habitual  shift- 
lassness  or  slackness  is  withering.  He  is  swift  to 
recognize  and  admire  the  talents  of  a  shipmate,  and 
his  appreciation  is  very  catholic  in  its  compre- 
hension. Bill  may  be  skilful  with  the  needle ; 
Dick  may  be  cunning  in  coaxing  melody  from  a 
penny  whistle  ;  Alf  may  possess  a  genius  for  draw- 
ing, or  Tom  be  a  graceful  dancer.  The  true  sailor 
can  admire  all  these  gifts  and  be  generous  in  his 
praise.  Then  he  has  a  kind  of  reverence  for  a 
comrade  who  is  understood  to  possess  "  scholarship." 
His  creed  is  the  gospel  of  work,  and  whoever  can 
"  deliver  the  goods  "  or  outshine  the  average  in  any 
field  of  endeavour  is  sure  of  Jack's  respect. 

His  code  of  etiquette  is  intricate  and  peculiar. 
The  greatest  transgression  of  which  one  can  be 
guilty  is  the  comprehensive  crime  of  ignorance — a 
word  which,  by  the  way,  has  a  meaning  of  its  own 
in  the  Service.  Among  sailors,  ignorance  does  not 
imply  deficiency  in  book-learning,  but  rather  lack  of 
savoir  /aire,  which  shows  that  the  matelot  has 
firmly  grasped  what  ought  always  to  be  the  ultimate 
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aim  of  education.  He  believes  in  Oscar  Wilde's 
dictum  that  if  a  man  is  a  gentleman  he  knows 
enough. 

Instancas  of  ignorance  are  abundant.  For  ex- 
ample, if  your  language  is  fluent  and  free  (as  it 
probably  is)  you  may  use  it  with  perfect  propriety 
on  the  Upper  Deck  or  the  Mess  Deck,  but  not  before 
the  Chaplain.  This  is  not  because  you  feel  any 
religious  scruples  or  any  especial  regard  for  the 
Chaplain,  but  because,  by  swearing  in  his  presence 
you  are  affronting  his  profession,  a  thing  which 
only  an  ignoramus  would  do.  Example  two  : 
If  a  shipmate,  in  consideration  of  services  rendered, 
or  out  of  the  love,  favour,  and  affection  which  he 
bears  for  you,  should  invite  you  to  drink  his  tot 
of  nmi,  it  would  be  vastly  ignorant  to  drain  the 
basin  without  first  proffering  it  to  him.  Etiquette 
demands  that  you  should  receive  the  basin  from  his 
hands,  return  it  to  him  so  that  he  may  take  a  sip 
therefrom,  then  you  may  consume  the  residue. 
Any  other  procedure  is  pure  barbarism.  Again, 
you  may  wear  your  cap  between  decks  and  even  at 
meal-times,  but  should  you  have  occasion  to  visit 
any  other  mess  than  your  own,  courtesy  demands 
that  you  shall  bare  your  head  as  a  graceful  tribute 
to  the  inmates,  before  entering. 

It  is  a  profound  error  to  conceive  the  modem 
sailor  as  a  taciturn  individual  whose  sole  modes  of 
expression    are    monosyllables    and    expectoration. 
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The  Navy  may  be  a  silent  service,  but  aboard  ship 
its  servants  are  the  most  confirmed  gossips  imagin- 
able. Never  a  day  passes  but  some  new  rumour — 
in  Lower  Deck  parlance,  a  "  buzz  " — is  set  in  motion 
by  the  industrious  gossip  monger.  The  principal 
originators  of  buzzes  are  the  signal  staff,  who  by 
reason  of  their  office  are  in  a  position  to  learn 
confidential  tit-bits  of  news. 

•  •••••• 

In  the  quarter-deck  flat,  under  the  kindly  guid- 
ance of  Leading  Seaman  Fenton,  we  are  gradually 
settling  down  to  a  kind  of  communal  existence.  We 
are  beginning  to  pull  together,  and  Fenton  is  tact- 
fully teaching  us  the  domestic  economy  and  social 
science  of  the  Mess  Deck.  Only  upon  rare  occasions 
do  we  see  the  iron  hand  that  lies  concealed  beneath 
the  velvet  glove.  Fenton  has  achieved  the  almost 
impossible  task  of  combining  the  personalities  of 
comrade  and  mentor. 

Exactly  half  of  our  little  community  are  hostile 
ords.  There  is  our  old  friend  Cornish,  who  has 
swallowed  his  resentment  of  the  ordeal  of  saluting 
and  is  endeavouring  to  permeate  the  Mess  Deck  with 
Marxian  doctrines.  In  this  he  is  aided  and  abetted 
by  Ordinary  Seaman  Owen  Rhys -J  ones,  late  miner  of 
Ton-y-pandy,  South  Wales.  The  active-service  men 
listen  with  frank  amazement  to  hear  the  gospel  of 
Trade  Unionism  preached  between  the  decks  of  a 
King's  ship.     The  younger  men  are  clearly  attracted 
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to  it,  but  the  older  hands  bluntly  indicate  that  what 
is  possible  among  civilians  is  out  of  the  question 
in  the  Service,  and  when  Rhys-Jones  becomes  too 
insistent  upon  the  right  to  down  tools,  they  ask 
him  what  would  become  of  him  and  his  if  the  Navy 
put  his  doctrines  into  execution  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  Rhys-Jones  fences  with  the  disconcerting 
question  by  replying  that  obviously  there  is  a  time 
for  striking  and  a  time  for  enduring.  At  this  he  is 
met  by  the  further  query  whether  the  time  was  meet 
for  striking  or  enduring  when  the  Welsh  miners 
menaced  the  well-being  of  both  Army  and  Navy 
by  a  threat  to  leave  their  work  in  1915,  and  Rhys- 
Jones  becomes  silent.  But  the  coming  of  the 
hostile  has  disseminated  those  and  similar  ideas  on 
the  Mess  Deck  which  will  bear  their  inevitable  fruit 
in  the  future. 

The  comic  element  is  supplied  by  the  cross-talk 
dialogues  of  two  canny  Scots.  Ordinary  Seaman 
M'lntyre,  who  has  recently  forsaken  the  plough  in 
the  fair  straths  of  Perthshire  to  furrow  the  main,  has 
chosen  as  his  familiar,  one  Ordinary  Seaman  Muir, 
formerly  mechanic  in  the  railway  yards  at  Cowlairs. 
The  association  is  an  odd  one.  MTnt5^e,  a  lad  of 
nineteen,  is  tall,  heavy  of  limb  and  clumsy  of  move- 
ment ;  Muir,  seven  years  his  senior,  is  short  and 
powerfully  built.  Like  the  early  Christians,  MTntyre 
and  Muir  hold  all  things  in  common — even  kit, 
so  far  as  their  disparity  of  stature  permits.    At 
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heart  they  are  firm  friends,  but  a  constant  bicker- 
ing proceeds  between  them,  as  Muir  conceives  it 
his  duty  to  pull  M'Intyre's  leg  on  all  possible 
occasions. 

"  Mon,  ye  ken  this  war's  no  sic'  a  bad  thing  some 
weys  ye  look  at  it,"  observes  M'lntyre  philosophi- 
cally at  supper  one  evening — it  is  his  greatest  grief 
that,  to  quote  his  own  complaint,  his  messmates 
"  canna  unnerstaun'  plenn  Inglish  " — "  Noo,  tak 
masel,  I  wis  aye  a  discontented  young  deevil. 
Naethin'  the  auld  man  cud  dae  for  me  wis  good 
enough,  I  aye  thocht  I  cud  dae  faur  better  for 
masel' ;  but  noo  I  ken  the  value  o'  a  guid  hame." 

"  Damned  expensive  way  o'  teachin'  you  what 
yir  hame  was  worth,"  grunts  out  Muir,  to  the  com- 
plete confusion  of  the  quondam  agriculturist. 

M'Intyre's  list  of  duties  includes  the  sweeping  out 
of  the  Canteen  fiat,  and  he  adopts  various  strata- 
gems to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Muir  in  this  under- 
taking— with  varying  success. 

"  Hey,  Muir,"  observes  M'lntyre,  one  evening, 
adopting  the  elliptical  method  of  suggestion  so 
popular  with  all  true  Caledonians.  "  I  hae  twa 
brooms  out  in  the  flat." 

"  That's  fine,"  responds  Muir  complacently, 
"  ye '11  be  able  to  use  one  in  each  hand  and  get  ower 
the  job  in  hauf  the  time." 

Whereat  M'lntyre  expresses  his  opinion  of  Muir 
in  the  untrammelled  vocabulary  of  the  bothy,  and 
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receives  a  kettle  lid  at  his  head  as  he  departs  for  the 
flat.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  is  joined  by 
Muir,  and  the  task  is  truly  finished  in  "  hauf  the 
time,"  although  M'Intyre  never  handles  more  than 
one  broom. 


CHAPTER  IX 
A  DAY  AT  THE  BASE 

AT  5.15  a.m.  silence  reigns  unchallenged  on  the 
mess  decks  of  the  Charmian.  The  only  sound 
to  be  heard  is  an  occasional  snore  from  the 
gently  swaying  hammocks.  Fifteen  minutes  later 
the  sleepers  are  awakened  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
Quartermaster  bawling  the  chant  which  must  now 
be  quite  familiar  to  the  reader.  The  uproar  con- 
tinues until  the  Mess  Deck  is  alive  with  half-clad 
figures  drowsily  lashing  up  their  hammocks.  This 
done,  a  rough  toilet  is  performed  round  a  couple  of 
tubs  of  water,  and  one  of  the  younger  hands  adjourns 
to  the  cook's  galley,  from  which  he  returns  with  a 
kettle  full  of  that  thick  sweet  cocoa  known  only 
aboard  ship. 

At  6  a.m.  the  bugler  sounds  the  summons  for  all 
watches,  at  which  there  is  a  general  scurr3nng  aft  to 
the  quarter-deck,  where  the  hands  are  told  off  for  the 
first  work  of  the  day,  deck  scrubbing.  A  very  few 
from  each  part  of  the  ship  are  permitted  to  return 
to  their  respective  mess  decks  to  carry  on  the  work 

los 
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of  cleaning  there.  The  bugle  is  heard  again  at 
6.15,  this  time  calling  the  "  guard  and  steerage 
hammocks,"  that  is  to  say,  the  signalmen,  wireless 
operators,  stokers,  and  marine  sentries  who  have  kept 
night  watches  and  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  an 
extra  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  slumber,  which, 
when  a  man  has  been  on  watch  from  midnight  until 
4  a.m.  seems  little  enough. 

These  long-suffering  people,  however,  will  not 
be  required  to  make  any  official  appearance  until 
Divisions  at  9  a.m.,  so  they  have  ample  time  to  make 
an  adequate  toilet  and  lend  a  hand  with  the  task  of 
cleaning  the  Mess  Deck  and  preparing  for  break- 
fast. The  actual  cooking  is,  of  course,  done  in  the 
cook's  galley,  but  each  mess  makes  its  own  tea  or 
coffee,  and  the  serving  out  of  portions  to  an5rthing 
from  twenty  to  thirty  men  is  quite  an  undertaking 
in  itself.  We  are  more  fortunate  here  than  in 
Barracks  with  regard  to  crockery  and  table  utensils, 
although  careless  mess  cooks  occasionally  "  ditch  " 
(that  is,  throw  overboard)  some  of  our  cutlery, 
and  a  rough  night  at  sea  usually  takes  its  toll  of  the 
earthenware. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  bugle  carols  forth  once  more. 
This  time  the  summons  is  "  Quarters,  clean  guns," 
and  off  go  the  hands  armed  with  oily  rags,  emery- 
paper,  and  metal  polish  to  their  various  stations. 
The  guns'  crews  concentrate  their  energies  upon 
their  lethal  charges,  but  the  term  "  clean  guns  "  is 
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an  under-statement  of  what  takes  place,  for  broadly 
speaking  this  is  the  time  for  all  metal  work  about  the 
ship  to  be  burnished.  At  7.20  the  mess  cooks  leave 
their  respective  posts  to  complete  the  preparations 
for  breakfast,  and  ten  minutes  later  the  mess  decks 
are  alive  with  eager,  chattering,  hungry  sailors. 

Breakfast  is  never  a  prolonged  repast,  and  after 
it  has  been  consumed  the  men  change  into  the  "  rig 
of  the  day,"  which  has  previously  been  piped  by  the 
Quartermaster.  As  a  rule  the  dress  worn  at  the  Base 
is  Number  Fives  (duck  suits)  for  the  working  hands 
and  Number  Threes  (serge  suits  and  jean  collars) 
for  the  special  duty  men  and  duty  boat's  crew. 
An  adjournment  is  then  made  to  the  Upper  Deck, 
where  smoke  and  gossip  are  indulged  in,  while  the 
mess  cooks  are  engaged  in  the  disagreeable  and 
greasy  task  of  "  dishing  up." 

The  call  for  all  watches  is  sounded  again  at  8.15. 
The  mess  cooks  and  fiat-sweepers  are  sent  to  carry 
on  with  their  duties  below,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  hands  perform  the  vague  task  described  as 
"  clearing  up  decks  for  divisions."  As  the  deck 
has  been  scrubbed  before  breakfast,  this  latter 
ceremony  is  largely  a  matter  of  form,  but  on  the 
Mess  Deck  there  is  plenty  to  be  done  to  make  each 
flat  fit  for  the  keen  eye  of  the  inspecting  officer. 

At  9  a.m.  the  bugle  is  heard  once  more.  This 
time  the  summons  is  to  Divisions.  The  four 
"tops,"  the  Signalmen,  the  Stokers  off  watch,  the 
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Marines,  and  the  Boys  assemble  in  the  various 
places  assigned  to  them,  and  are  inspected  by  the 
officers  in  charge  of  them  respectively,  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  that  every  man  is  {a)  present, 
(b)  clean,  (c)  sober,  and  (d)  in  the  correct  rig  of  the 
day.  Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  these  particu- 
lars, the  officer  of  each  division  trots  briskly  aft 
and  reports  to  the  First  Lieutenant  that  his  division 
is  correct.  The  bell  in  the  Quartermaster's  lobby 
then  begins  to  toll  the  summons  to  church,  at  which 
each  division  "  doubles  "  on  to  the  quarter-deck. 
It  does  not  seem  a  very  reverential  way  of  entering 
a  place  of  worship,  but  aboard  ship  every  movement 
is  carried  out  at  the  trot,  and  church  is  as  essentially 
a  naval  evolution  as  General  Quarters  or  Fire 
Drill.  Its  establishment  is  enacted  by  the  first 
clause  of  the  Articles  of  War,  a  fact  which  recalls 
the  unconscious  criticism  passed  upon  established 
religion  by  the  Ship's  Corporal  when  interviewing 
a  new  stoker  whose  papers  by  some  mischance  had 
neglected  to  state  his  denominational  views.  With 
a  view  to  making  good  this  deficiency  the  Corporal 
bluntly  asked  him  what  his  religion  might  be. 

"Ain't  got  none,"  responded  the  unabashed 
pagan. 

"  That  won't  do  'ere,  me  lad,"  amended  the 
Corporal.  "  You  got  to  'ave  some  bloody  religion 
in  the  Navy.  Now,  wot  church  did  you  go  to 
outside  ?  " 
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"  Didn't  go  to  church,"  replied  the  stoker 
aggressively. 

"  Church  of  England,"  exclaimed  the  Corporal 
triumphantly.  "  Why  the  'ell  couldn't  you  say 
that  at  once  ?  " 

The  schoolmaster  presides  at  a  small  harmonium, 
which  is  carried  on  deck  for  these  services.  Our 
praise  is  confined  to  twenty  well-known  hymns 
which  have  been  thoughtfully  printed  on  waterproof 
cards  for  open  air  use. 

If  the  chaplain  is  aboard  the  Charmian  he  reads 
the  prayers,  but  as  his  time  is  divided  between 
three  ships  he  is  not  always  available,  and  on  these 
occasions  his  place  is  occupied  by  Jimmy,  or  Gunnery 
Jack.  The  naval  officer,  however,  does  not  excel 
in  the  office  of  parson-depute.  His  sharp,  clipped 
diction  does  not  do  justice  to  the  sonorous  periods 
of  the  prayer-book.  Neither  does  the  pace  at  which 
he  reads  conduce  to  solemnity  or  reverence.  Jimmy, 
ever  eager,  chatters  out  the  petitions  nervously, 
while  Gunnery  Jack  prays  at  a  speed  which  is 
positively  profane.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  he  is  a  son  of  the  Church,  and  might  be 
expected  to  know  better. 

The  prayers,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  are 
beautiful,  if  regarded  merely  as  examples  of  English 
prose,  but  in  places  they  are  not  entirely  appro- 
priate. There  is  a  distinct  irony,  for  instance,  in 
confessing  that  "  we  have  followed  too  much  the 
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devices  and  desires  of  our  own  hearts  "  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  have  scarcely  been  free  to  gratify 
a  single  inclination  since  we  put  our  heads  into  the 
noose  in  the  Naval  Recruiting  Office.  There  is  a 
mordant  note,  too,  in  the  petition  that  we  may 
return  "  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  land  with 
the  fruits  of  our  labours  "  when  our  enjoyment  of 
the  blessings  of  the  land  is  limited  to  ten  days 
per  annum  and  the  "  fruits  of  our  labours,"  after 
paying  the  mess  bill,  amount  to  say  half  a  crown, 
if  indeed  they  are  not  actually  represented  by  a 
debit  balance,  as  occasionally  happens. 

Church  over,  the  hands  engage  in  a  short  spell  of 
Swedish  drill,  after  which  there  is  a  spasm  of 
"  doubling  round,"  in  which  the  officers  occasion- 
ally join,  then  the  watches  fall  in  once  more  to  be 
detailed  for  the  serious  work  of  the  forenoon. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  Charmian's 
commission  the  routine  was  one  of  work,  pure  and 
simple,  but  when  the  efficiency  of  the  ship  had  been 
raised  to  a  satisfactory  level  the  business  of  training 
the  hostile  ords.  for  the  rating  of  Able  Seaman  was 
undertaken.  Now,  every  morning  when  the 
Charmian  is  not  at  sea,  six  training  classes  of 
temporary  seamen  fall  out  under  the  chaperonage 
of  Petty  Officers  and  pursue  a  further  course  of 
nautical  studies.  Meanwhile  the  active  service 
men  are  being  detailed  for  their  respective  tasks. 
The     side-party,      picturesque      in      paint-stained 
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overalls,  man  the  skiff  and  carry  on  with  their 
unending  work  of  cleaning  and  painting  the  ship's 
side.  The  rigging  partj^  composed  of  three  men 
of  long  experience,  trot  for'rad  and  engage  in  their 
mystic  craft.  The  Gunner's  party,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Chief  Gunner's  mate,  retire  to  the 
magazines  beneath,  and  so  the  hands  are  divided 
up  till  Jimmy  is  left  alone  on  the  quarter-deck. 

A  glance  at  the  training  classes  may  now  be  of 
interest.  Around  the  six-inch  gun  on  the  super- 
structure are  grouped  a  dozen  hostiles  with  Sergeant 
Jeffray,  R.M.L.I.,  as  their  mentor.  The  Sergeant's 
methods  and  manners  are  not  unlike  those  of  our 
old  friend  P.O.  Britt.  Having  surveyed  his  class 
and  assured  himself  that  none  of  his  lambs  is 
astray  from  the  fold,  he  draws  himself  up  and 
delivers  himself  as  follows  : 

"  Class,  'shun  !  Stand-easy  !  In  order  to  learn 
somethink  about  gunnery  it  is  necessary  to  know 
somethink  about  the  weapon  which  we  are  a-goin' 
to  use.  Not  as  this  class  is  likely  to  use  a  gun  in 
haction  for  some  time  (for  which  I  thanks  me 
God).  'Owever,  every  one  'as  got  to  learn  sometime, 
so  we  may  as  well  begin  now.  There  ain't  nothink 
in  it  really.  All  you  got  to  do  is  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  me  and  remember  all  I  tells  you.  If  you 
does  as  I  does  you'll  be  all  right,  if  you  doesn't 
you'll  be  like  the  donkey's  tail — all  behind.  Now 
this  'ere  gadget  is  a  six-inch   B.L.  Mark  umpteen 
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gun.  It  takes  a  projectile  weighing  one  hundred 
pounds — one  hundred  pounds,  don't  you  forget  it 
— an'  the  propellant  charge  is  made  o'  cordite." 

At  which,  perhaps,  we  leave  the  superstructure, 
and  walk  for'rad  along  the  starboard  battery  where 
P.O.  Mayne,  in  charge  of  a  seamanship  class,  has 
rigged  a  jackstay  with  lines  attached,  and  is  afford- 
ing his  proteges  further  instruction  in  bends  and 
hitches.  "  Now  we'll  just  run  through  them  things 
wot  we  learnt  last  week,  before  passin'  on  to  some- 
thin'  new,"  says  Mayne  by  way  of  preamble. 
"  An'  understand  I  don't  want  to  see  none  o'  them 
'  hostile '  hitches  an'  '  duration  '  bends  wot  you 
was  a-givin'  us  yesterday.  Them's  all  right  when 
you  goes  back  to  the  shop  or  the  farm  or  wherever 
you  was  outside,  but  while  you're  'ere — which  may 
be  some  time  yet — we'll  'ave  everythin'  Navy  style, 
if  you  please.  Now,  Aspinall,  just  let  me  see  you 
join  them  two  ropes'  ends  together  with  a  nice 
neat  Carrick  Bend." 

While  Aspinall  is  obliging  P.O.  Mayne  as  desired, 
we  may  step  up  on  to  the  fo'c'sle  where  another 
seamanship  class  under  P.O.  Wayne  wright  is 
supplying  a  diversion  with  the  lead  and  line.  This 
instructor's  methods  are  of  a  more  dramatic  nature. 

"  Wot  'ave  we  'ere  ?  "  he  inquires  rhetorically. 
Like  the  jesting  Pilate  he  does  not  wait  for  an  answer, 
but  continues,  "  We  'ave  'ere  a  'and  lead  an'  line, 
used  for  discoverin'  the  depth  of  water  through 
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which  our  ship  may  be  travellin',"  and  Wayne wright 
proceeds  to  repeat  the  time-honoured  Hbretto  which 
describes  and  explains  this  simple  device.  The 
real  fun  begins,  however,  when  the  novices  pass  from 
theoretical  to  practical  instruction. 

Jutting  out  from  the  fo'c'sle  at  right  angles  to  the 
ship's  side  is  a  small  iron  platform  about  four  feet 
square  with  chains  rigged  above  it  like  the  berthing 
rails  of  the  ship.  To  the  stanchions  which  rise  from 
the  outboard  corners  of  the  platform  is  secured  a 
stout  rectangular  piece  of  canvas  known  as  an 
apron.  The  leadsman  takes  up  his  station  between 
the  outboard  chains  and  the  apron  itself.  Holding 
the  coiled  line  in  his  left  hand  he  grasps  the  weighted 
end  of  it  about  2|  fathoms  above  the  lead  and  begins 
to  swing  it  to  and  fro,  pendulum  fashion.  At  each 
swing  the  lead  increases  its  arc  and,  when  on  its 
forward  journey  it  begins  to  rise  above  the  horizontal, 
the  leadsman,  with  a  deft  inward  jerk  of  his  arm, 
brings  the  lead  and  line  over  his  head  in  a  perfect 
circle.  Once  more  the  process  is  repeated,  then  as  the 
lead  rises  again  he  releases  his  grip  on  the  line,  and, 
carried  by  the  impetus  of  the  lead,  it  rushes  forward 
and  takes  the  water,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ship's  bow. 

Emboldened  by  P.O.  Waynewright's  mastery 
over  the  lead  and  line.  Ordinary  Seaman  O'Hara 
takes  his  place  in  the  chains  (as  the  little  platform 
is  called)  and  is  presently  in  trouble.     As  he  gingerly 
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leans  over  the  apron,  holding  his  body  as  far  in- 
board as  possible,  the  instructor  raises  an  admonish- 
ing howl. 

"  Look  'ere,  young  man,  you  won't  never  'eave 
that  lead  if  you're  afraid  to  lean  out  on  the  apron. 
It'll  bear  your  weight  aU  right.  It's  tested  to  take 
a  strain  of  two  an'  a  'alf  tons.  You  don't  weigh 
two  an'  a  'alf  tons,  though  you  ought  to,  considerin' 
all  the  good  scran  you've  put  inside  you  aboard  this 
'ere  packet.     See  'ere  !  " 

At  which  Waynewright  dashes  into  the  chains 
and  flings  himself  with  all  his  might  against  the 
apron.     "  I  ain't  afraid  of  it,"  he  shouts  exultantly. 

Thus  consoled,  O'Hara  resumes.  With  the  in- 
structor's guidance  he  gets  the  line  into  the  correct 
position  and  soon  has  it  swinging  sweetl}^  backwards 
and  forwards.  Then  at  the  word  from  Wa3me- 
wright  he  makes  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  bring  the 
lead  over  his  head.  As  it  rises  he  surrenders  to  a 
very  human  but  totally  incorrect  inclination  to  look 
upward,  with  the  result  that  he  gets  his  arm  and 
body  into  a  wrong  position  and,  in  consequence,  the 
lead  falls  sheer,  from  the  zenith  of  its  arc,  almost 
dragging  out  the  arm  of  the  embryo  leadsman  when 
the  line  brings  it  up  with  a  jerk. 

At  a  second  attempt  O'Hara  is  successful  in 
getting  the  lead  over  his  head,  but  it  sags  sadly 
in  its  downward  flight,  wrenching  his  elbow  painfully 
as  it  falls.     With  increased  momentum,  however. 
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the  lead  makes  its  full  circuit  and  Waynewright 
gives  the  order  to  let  go.  O'Hara  is  just  a  second 
late  in  releasing  his  grip  on  the  line,  with  the  result 
that  the  lead  plunges  upward,  describing  a  clumsy- 
parabola,  then  drops  perpendicularly  into  the  water. 

"  That  won't  do,  young  man,"  exclaims  Wayne- 
wright ruefully  to  his  pupil.  "  We  don't  want  to 
find  how  far  off  the  sky  is.  We  wants  to  find  out 
the  depth  o'  the  water.  So  try  again,  an'  don't 
let  me  see  that  lead  up  in  the  air  like  a  ruddy 
Zeppelin,  w'en  I  gives  the  order  '  Let  go  !  '  " 

If,  as  we  return  aft  through  the  port  battery  to 
see  what  progress  Sergeant  Jeffray  is  making  with 
his  charges,  we  pause  to  listen  at  the  torpedo 
hatchway,  we  can  hear  the  voice  of  the  Torpedo 
Instructor  proceeding  from  the  submerged  flat 
beneath,  for  he  too  has  a  little  group  of  hostiles  to 
train  in  elementary  electrical  science  and  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  perverse  "  tin  fish."  This 
abstruse  subject,  and  the  grave,  quiet  manner  of 
the  Instructor,  so  different  from  the  accustomed 
boisterousness  of  the  Service,  impresses  the  hostile 
considerably,  and  it  is  usually  an  attentive  little 
gathering  which  meets  in  the  fiat. 

On  the  superstructure  Sergeant  Jeffray,  having 
successfully  delivered  his  exordium,  is  now  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  breech  mechanism  which  he  explains 
in  the  terse  language  of  the  drill  book.  Thuswise  : 
"To  -  break  -  contact  -  the  -  catch  -  retaining  -  the  - 
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BM  -  lever  -  closed  -  is  -  released.  The  -  cam  -  on  - 
the  -  crank  -  taking  -  against  -  the  -  retracting  -  bar  - 
forces  -  the  -  retracting  -  bar  -  to  -  the  -  left :  the  - 
retracting  -  bar  -  taking  -  against  -  the  -  retracting  - 
lever  -  forces  -  back  -  the  -  withdrawing  -  sleeve,  - 
carrying  -  the  -  steel  -  sleeve  -  and  -  striker  -  to  -  the  - 
rear,  -  thus  -  breaking  -  contact.  This  takes  place 
during  the  idle  movement  of  the  breech." 

The  Marine  Sergeant  is  about  to  enter  into  further 
detail  when  the  bugle  sounds  "  Secure,"  and  the 
class  is  thereupon  dismissed  to  clear  up  decks.  All 
their  instruction  will  not  be  devoted  to  the  guns 
themselves.  In  due  course  they  will  be  conducted 
to  the  magazines  and  shell-rooms  below,  where  the 
nature  and  properties  of  projectiles  and  propellants 
will  be  fully  explained.  Then  there  will  be  gun 
drills  at  which  the  hostiles  will  be  made  familiar 
with  the  various  duties  of  the  members  of  a  gun's 
crew ;  and  loading  practice,  a  hard  and  heavy  exercise 
with  loo-lb.  shot  will  be  engaged  in  at  the  practice- 
loader.  When  war  first  broke  out  these  practice- 
loaders,  together  with  all  other  impedimenta 
considered  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  ships  as 
fighting  units,  were  thrown  overboard,  amid  scenes 
of  unbounded  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  guns' 
crews.  But  like  the  bright-work,  they  soon  crept 
back. 

The  humour  of  these  classes  is  not  entirely  lost 
upon  the  new  entries,  who  take  pleasure  in  bur- 
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lesquing  both  instruction  and  instructors.  As  Ser- 
geant Jeffray's  class  perform  their  Hght  task  of 
clearing  up  decks  before  dinner,  Ordinary  Seaman 
Muir  might  be  heard  thus  : 

"  Tak'  notice,  M'Intyre,  a  gun's  crew  is  composed 
of  six  persons :  three  E.R.A.'s,  two  dockyard 
mateys,  and  a  sight-setter.  Should  the  gun  missfire, 
the  gunlayer  will  give  the  order  '  Recock,'  and  the 
crew  will  proceed  as  before.  Should  the  gun  miss- 
fire  a  second  time,  the  gun's  crew  will  retire  to  the 
Mess  Deck  and  get  their  heads  down  until  dis- 
covered by  the  Master-at-Arms  or  other  authorized 
person." 

Which  differs  slightly  from  the  instruction  laid 
down  in  the  drill  book. 

At  noon  all  hands  are  piped  below  to  dinner, 
which  like  breakfast  is  not  a  prolonged  repast.  It 
consists  usually  of  one  course  only,  that  being  the 
Admiralty's  idea  of  an  ample  midday  meal.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  a  mess  wUl  feel  itself  sufficiently 
strong  financially  to  justify  the  provision  of  a  second 
course  at  its  own  charges,  and  then  there  appears  a 
"  figgy  duff,"  treacle  roll,  or  some  other  substantial 
and  satisfying  sweet ;  but  in  these  days  of  high 
food  prices  second  courses,  or  "  afters,"  as  the 
matelot  calls  them,  are  few  and  far  between. 

Dinner  over,  you  may  get  your  head  down  and 
doze  uncomfortably  until  the  bugle  sounds  "  Tiurn 
to,"  or  if  you  feel  really  energetic  you  may  repair  to 
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the  Upper  Deck  to  enjoy  a  smoke  and  gossip.  At 
1. 10  the  bugle  is  heard,  and  at  its  summons  the  mess 
cooks  and  sweepers  clear  up  their  respective  charges. 
Ten  minutes  later  all  watches  fall  in  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  are  detailed  for  duty  in  the  same  way 
as  obtained  in  the  morning.  Work  is  soon  in  full 
progress,  although  there  is  not,  perhaps,  the  same 
verve  and  "  snap  "  about  it  as  there  was  in  the 
morning.  Early  rising  and  sea  air  followed  by  a 
not-too-digestible  meal  tend  to  create  drowsiness  in 
the  afternoons. 

Mercifully,  the  post -prandial  seance  is  brief.  At 
seven  bells  (3.30  p.m.)  or  thereby  the  "  Secure  "  is 
sounded  and  all  watches  clear  up  decks  for  "  Even- 
ing Quarters  " — a  brief  general  muster  which  takes 
place  at  four  o'clock.  Tea  follows,  and  during  the 
dog-watches  (4  p.m.  until  8  p.m.)  the  hands  are  at 
liberty,  except  the  watch  on  deck,  who  will  be  re- 
quired to  perform  whatever  duties  the  exigencies 
of  the  evening  demand. 

The  washing  and  repairing  of  clothes  exhausts  a 
good  deal  of  this  leisure  time,  but  on  the  Mess  Deck 
you  will  also  see  preparations  for  the  following 
day  being  made  by  the  mess  cooks.  At  7.15  we 
hoist  the  duty  boats  to  the  davit  heads  and  retire  to 
supper.  At  8  p.m.  hammocks  are  slung,  and  after 
the  dishing  up  of  the  supper  utensils,  the  hands  either 
smoke  in  the  recreation  space,  where  dancing — a 
f  avoiurite  pastime  of  the  sailor — is  usually  in  progress, 
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or  settle  down  to  card-playing,  letter-writing  or 
reading  on  the  Mess  Deck.  At  9  o'clock  the  First 
Lieutenant  performs  the  nightly  duty  of  "  going 
the  rounds."  Accompanied  by  the  Master-at-Arms 
and  the  Sergeant-Major  of  Marines  he  makes  a  com- 
plete tour  of  the  ship  and  satisfies  himself  that  every- 
thing is  ship-shape  and  in  order.  Ten  o'clock 
brings  with  it  the  last  pipe  of  the  day — "  Pipe  down," 
at  which  the  Ship's  Corporal  urges  the  dilatory 
sailor  to  turn  in.  "  Pack  up  them  cards  an'  turn 
in — Every  one  turn  in,"  he  admonishes.  "Ten- 
fifteen,  an'  a  fine  night  for  sleepin'.  It's  a  queer 
thing,"  he  pursues  reflectively,  "  at  night  I  can't 
get  you  fellows  to  turn  into  your  hammicks,  an'  in 
the  mornin'  damme  if  I  can  get  you  to  turn  out." 

Reluctantly  cards  and  books  are  stowed  away. 
Still  chattering,  and,  like  naughty  children,  seizing 
every  opportunity  and  excuse  for  delay,  the  men 
retire.  Gradually  the  babel  of  voices  ceases.  The 
hammocks  sway  gently  athwart  ship,  emitting  here 
and  there  a  stertorous  sound.  Except  for  the  en- 
during watch-keepers  the  little  colony  is  at  rest. 


CHAPTER    X 
ON  PATROL 

SATURDAY  night  :  the  Ward  Room  officers 
sit  a  little  longer  than  usual  over  their  dinner 
before  turning  to  the  eternal  rubber  of 
Bridge.  On  the  Mess  Deck  the  matelot's  frugal 
supper  is  over,  and  all  hands  are  engaged  in  the 
fortnightly  task  of  slinging  clean  hammocks.  In 
war-time  the  Navy  knows  neither  Saturday  nor  Sun- 
day in  the  civilian  sense,  but  somehow  the  week- 
end seems  to  bring  with  it  a  pleasing  feeling  of 
relaxation  nevertheless. 

But  hark  !  At  the  after  end  of  the  ship,  by  the 
hatchway  which  leads  to  the  Marines'  Mess  Deck 
is  heard  the  voice  of  the  Quartermaster,  hoarse  and 
inarticulate.  Jonas  is  the  Quartermaster.  His 
real  name  is  Winfrey,  but  while  in  the  execution  of 
his  stentorian  duties  he  never  goes  by  any  other 
title  than  that  of  Jonas,  that  being  the  naval 
synonjnn  for  all  who  are  understood  to  be  pheno- 
menally unlucky.  It  is  of  little  use  to  point  out 
to    the   sailor    that    Jonah — not    Jonas — was    the 
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proverbially  luckless  individual  of  Scriptural  fame. 
The  Navy  has  elected  to  call  him  Jonas,  and  by  that 
name  he  wOl  be  known  while  the  world  endures. 

Winfrey  is  a  Jonas  of  the  Jonases.  If  any  un- 
welcome announcement  has  to  be  made,  the  chances 
are  twenty  to  one  that  he  will  pipe  it.  When  he 
goes  on  watch  the  seascape  may  be  bathed  in  sun- 
light, but  at  his  approach  the  rain  descends  and 
the  floods  come.  Marching  relentlessly  for'rad,  he 
pauses  at  the  head  of  our  hatchway,  blows  a  piercing 
blast  on  his  pipe,  then  bawls,  "  All  watches  will  be 
required  in  ten  minutes'  time  to  secure  ship  for 
sea." 

A  howl  of  resentment  immediately  rises  from 
the  Mess  Deck.  In  an  instant  Jonas  is  made 
aware  of  the  shame  of  his  parentage,  his  revolting 
personal  appearance,  his  unmelodious  voice,  his 
ignorant  manner  of  intruding  upon  leisure,  his  luck- 
lessness,  and  his  general  unpopularity. 

From  the  shortcomings  of  Winfrey  the  grumblers 
pass  briskly  on  to  a  jeremiad  on  the  inconveniences 
of  the  seafaring  life,  then  to  a  spirited  speculation 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  ill-timed  activity.  What's 
the  buzz  ?  Are  there  raiders  on  the  prowl  again  ? 
Has  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  ventured  forth  ? 
Is  a  war  manoeuvre  projected  ?  Or  is  it  only  a 
spasm  ?  (that  is  to  say,  a  false  alarm,  deliberately 
raised  by  the  flagship  with  a  view  to  testing 
efficiency).     Optimists  incline  to   the  latter  belief. 
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and  confidently  predict  that  it  will  be  a  "  wash- 
out "  before  midnight. 

Wash-out  or  no  wash-out,  however,  all  watches 
proceed  with  their  task  of  securing  ship  for  sea, 
when  Jonas  returns  in  a  few  minutes'  time  and 
pipes  the  summons.  The  boats  at  the  davit- 
heads  are  turned  inboard  and  secured  by  gripes 
of  sword  matting.  They  are  then  provisioned 
with  boxes  of  biscuits  and  breakers  of  fresh  water, 
and  a  boat's  box  containing  a  compass  and  lead 
and  line  and  signalling  lights  is  carried.  In  these 
days  of  the  deadly  torpedo,  nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
The  lower  boom,  at  which  the  ship's  boats  lie  when 
she  is  at  anchor,  is  led  aft  and  secured  to  the 
ship's  side,  and  a  thick  rope  known  as  a  life-line 
is  rigged  from  the  fo'c'sle  to  the  superstructure 
aft,  along  each  battery.  This  is  for  the  safety  of 
anyone  who  may  be  struck  by  a  heavy  sea  when 
it  begins  "to  come  over  green."  Finally,  all 
watertight  doors  are  closed,  and  inspected  b}^  an 
officer. 

The  work  of  securing  ship  completed,  the  men 
return  to  the  Mess  Deck  and  gaze  discontentedly 
at  their  hospitable  hammocks.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  turning  in  while  it  is  still  so  uncertain  whether 
we  shall  go  to  sea  or  not.  The  White  Watch  are 
naturally  pessimistic  regarding  the  outlook.  The 
Middle  Watch  will  be  their  portion  if  we  go  out. 

"  We're  sure  to  go  out,"  laments  Cornish,  "  White 
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Watch  starts  every  cruise  with  a  Middle.  Rainin' 
cats  an'  dogs  too." 

"  But  ye  ought  to  have  thought  of  all  that  before 
ye  joined,  Jeremiah.  What  the  divil  did  ye  expect  ? 
Jam  on  both  sides  uv  ut  ?  " 

This  from  O'Hara,  the  lead  and  line  specialist, 
who,  being  Blue  Watch,  which  will  not  be  required 
on  deck  before  4  a.m.,  can  well  afford  to  be  cheerful. 

"  Any'ow  there  won't  be  no  Divisions  to-morrow  if 
we  goes  out,"  chips  in  Lawrence,  with  an  air  of  relief. 
Lawrence,  who  dispensed  liquid  refreshment  in  a 
popular  four-ale  bar  in  Peckham  before  the  call 
of  his  King  and  Country  became  insistent,  has  a 
deep-rooted  aversion  from  all  full  dress  occasions, 
and  anything  which  will  absolve  him  from  the 
ordeal  of  Sunday  Divisions  is  warmly  welcomed 
by  this  Bohemian  spirit. 

"This  ain't  nothin',"  says  Leading  Seaman 
Lloyd  indulgently.  "  You  wouldn't  know  we 
was  at  war  nowadays.  I  remember  in  the  first 
three  months  of  the  war  when  I  was  in  the  old 
Arethusa " 

But  Lloyd's  reminiscences  of  1914  are  doomed 
not  to  be  heard  to-night,  at  any  rate,  for  Jonas  is 
bawling  once  more  at  the  hatchway  : 

"  Fo'c'sle  and  quarter-deck  men  of  the  Red  Watch 
muster  on  the  fo'c'sle." 

There  is  no  mistaking  what  that  means.  We 
are  going  to  weigh  anchor.     In  a  few  minutes  the 
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revolution  of  the  capstan  engine  is  heard  and 
the  cable  comes  clattering  home  through  the 
hawse-pipe.  A  slight,  almost  imperceptible  tremor 
is  felt  through  the  ship  as  the  propellers  begin  to 
churn  the  water.    We  are  under  way. 

When  we  sweep  out  over  the  boom  into  the 
restless  waters  of  the  Firth  we  are  well  prepared 
(or  at  least  we  believe  we  are)  for  encountering  the 
King's  enemies  or  any  of  those  other  malefactors 
described  in  the  comprehensive  categories  of  a 
bill  of  lading.  The  guns'  crews,  wrapped  in  thick, 
blanket-like  garments  known  as  dufHe  coats,  gather 
round  their  guns  and  take  what  shelter  they  can 
behind  the  gun-shield,  for  the  wind  sweeps  bitingly 
over  the  fo'c'sle.  Happy  the  gun-layer  and  trainer 
who,  in  their  seats  inside  the  gun-shield,  are  com- 
paratively snug.  The  searchlight  operators  are 
"  closed  up  "  by  their  respective  instruments,  and 
on  the  bridge  lookouts  are  posted  straining  eye  and 
ear  for  suspicious  sights  and  sounds. 

The  Captain  is  there  too,  to  conn  the  ship  out  of 
harbour,  after  which  he  will  turn  it  over  to  the 
Navigator,  who  will  subsequently  transfer  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  officer  of  the  watch.  It  is  no 
easy  task  when  we  go  out  with  the  Squadron  on  a 
dark  night  at  perhaps  22  knots  to  keep  the  Charmian 
in  station,  that  is  2^  cables  (500  yards)  astern  of 
the  next  ahead,  who  in  those  secretive  times  carries 
no  overtaking  light  to  guide  the  next  astern — no 
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lights  at  all  in  fact.  Constant  vigilance,  a  cool 
head,  and  an  unshakable  nerve  are  needed,  and  if 
one  could  acquire  cat's  eyes  to  penetrate  the  darkness 
it  would  be  all  to  the  good. 

By  some  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence, 
the  danger  of  these  expeditions  is  never  even  faintly 
appreciated  by  those  who  do  business  in  the  great 
waters.  Thus  Leading  Torpedoman  Prynn,  a  breezy, 
cheery  son  of  Devon,  expresses  a  sanguinary  wish, 
as  he  turns  into  his  hammock,  that  "  some  perishin' 
U-boat  will  see  this  packet  off  with  a  tin  fish 
somewhere  as  will  lay  her  up  in  dock  an'  let  us  all 
go  down  the  line  for'  a  bit  of  leaf."  The  alternative 
result  which  a  tin  fish  might  have  upon  his  frail 
citadel  never  seems  to  occur  to  Prynn's  optimistic 
mind.  Truly  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  back,  is  made 
for  the  burden. 

On  the  Mess  Deck,  Blue  Watch,  being  the  favoured 
people  to-night,  have  retired  to  their  swaying  beds. 
They  have  "  all  night  in  "  and  complete  confidence 
in  the  Government  as  represented  by  Lieutenant - 
Commander  PhiHp  Craigie,  the  Navigator,  on  the 
foreb ridge  above.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  how  many 
landsmen  would  regard  from  10.30  p.m.  to  3.45  a.m. 
as  "  all  night  in,"  meaning  a  full  night's  rest  ?  Yet 
this  is  one  of  the  small  mercies  for  which  the  long- 
suffering  watch-keeper  is  duly  thankful. 

The  men  of  the  White  Watch  have  meanwhile 
disposed  of  themselves  on  the  tables  and  stools. 
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with  oilskins  stretched  over  their  recumbent  forms, 
to  await  their  summons  to  the  post  of  duty.  In 
due  course  it  comes  from  the  hoarse  throat  of  Jonas, 
who,  with  the  prospect  of  a  snug  six  hours  in  a  warm 
hammock  coming  close  to  hand,  is  growing  positively 
cheerful. 

"  All  the  White  Watch,"  he  crows  defiantly  down 
the  hatchway. 

A  little  yawning  and  stretching  of  arms,  a  few 
muttered  swear  words,  and  White  Watch  are  on  their 
feet  donning  oilskins,  mufflers,  and  Balaclava  helmets 
in  preparation  for  four  bleak  hours  on  deck.  The 
call  comes  to  them  in  the  last  pipe  of  Jonas  before 
he  turns  over  the  watch  to  his  relief.  "  White 
Watch,  close  up."  A  few  minutes  later  Red  Watch 
come  stumbling  down  the  ladder  to  enjoy  a  basin 
of  thick,  sweet  cocoa  before  turning  in. 

At  4  a.m.  the  White  Watch  is  relieved  in  the  same 
manner  by  their  comrades  of  the  Blue  persuasion, 
and  the  unfortunates  are  able  to  snatch  two  hours 
in  their  hammocks  before  the  Ship's  Corporal 
calls  all  hands  at  6.15.  It  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  undress  for  so  brief  a  respite,  but  every 
seaman  knows  that  two  hours  in  the  hammock  is 
worth  four  hours  out  of  it. 

The  Mess  Deck  is  very  different,  when  we  rise,  from 
its  usual  condition  at  the  Base.  The  air  is  heavy  and 
damp,  and  the  smell  of  oil  fuel  hangs  oppressively 
upon  it.     Underfoot  the  deck  is  wet,  and  the  ship's 
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sides  are  already  exuding  drops  of  moisture.  The 
mess  tables  are  littered  with  dirty  cocoa  basins, 
and  a  tawdry  collection  of  seaboots,  mufHers, 
mittens,  and  duffle  coats  scattered  about  the  stools 
and  deck  lends  a  dissipated  appearance  to  the  scene. 

After  stowing  our  hammocks  we  endeavour  to 
reduce  our  quarters  to  a  more  orderly  state.  We 
raise  the  deadlights  from  the  scuttles  and  gaze 
wistfully  at  the  restless  water.  Alas  !  there  is  no 
prospect  of  opening  the  ports  for  even  a  few  moments 
to  dispel  the  foul  airs  of  the  night,  for  the  Charmian 
is  thrashing  her  way  at  20  knots  through  a  head-sea, 
pitching  uncomfortably  as  she  does  so,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  sea  lashes  the  scuttle  with  a  vicious 
zipp  ! 

Order  and  cleanliness  are  speedily  restored  to 
some  extent,  and  Red  and  White  Watches  sit  down  to 
breakfast,  a  repast  which  a  few  altogether  eschew  and 
others  partake  of  with  a  very  subdued  enthusiasm. 
Sea-sickness  is  not  the  pecuHar  affliction  of  long- 
shoremen, nor  even  of  hostiles.  Some  professional 
sailors  never  rise  superior  to  it,  and  even  in  fine 
weather  there  are  always  a  few  gallant  fellows 
who  may  be  seen  casting  their  bread  upon  the 
waters  without  hope  of  its  immediate  or  distant 
return. 

It  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  this  distressing 
malady.  A  sick  officer  is  no  unusual  sight.  Cali- 
fornia Bill,  for  instance,  never  takes  up  his  position 
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on  the  bridge  at  sea  without  caUing  for  a  bucket, 
but  one  never  hears  a  murmur  of  complaint  from 
him,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  sea  service  in  the  face 
of  this  disabihty  falls  scarcely  short  of  heroism. 
Jimmy  turns  a  delicate  green  when  the  sea  has 
lumps  on,  and  our  senior  Quartermaster,  Petty 
Officer  Redwynd,  with  twenty-four  years'  service 
and  a  D.S.M.  to  his  credit,  falls  a  victim  every  time 
we  cross  the  boom.  The  admirable  Fenton  is  not 
immune  from  internal  disquiet,  but  there  on  an 
upturned  bucket  in  the  starboard  battery  sits 
Ordinary  Seaman  M'llvenny,  late  sawmiller  of 
Inverness,  a  seaman  of  nine  weeks'  standing, 
smoking  black  twist  in  a  foul  clay  pipe,  with  a 
smile  of  perfect  beatitude  overspreading  his  homely 
features. 

Apart  from  the  uncomfortable  vigils  of  the  guns' 
crews,  the  sea  routine  is  not  a  hard  one  as  seafaring 
life  goes.  In  addition  to  the  customary  work  of 
cleaning  ship,  the  duties  of  lookouts  and  helmsmen 
have  to  be  fulfilled.  Morning  Divisions  and  church 
take  place  when  and  where  possible.  If  the  batteries 
are  being  washed  down  by  heavy  seas,  these  musters 
are  held  in  the  Recreation  Space.  Sometimes, 
usually  once  at  least  on  each  cruise,  the  hands  go  to 
General  Quarters  and  are  exercised  in  the  duties 
they  will  perform  in  action. 

If  this  heroic  programme  is  not  projected,  how- 
ever, the  watches  not  on  duty  spend  the  latter  part 
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of  the  forenoon  in  a  "  frowst  "  on  the  dreary  Mess 
Deck,  spinning  the  yarns  so  dear  to  every  true 
matelot's  heart.  From  this  agreeable  occupation 
they  are  suddenly  dispersed  by  the  insistent  note 
of  the  electric  buzzer,  which  is  used  at  sea  to  call  the 
hands  to  Action  Stations.  This  same  contrivance 
once  played  an  amusing  trick  upon  the  ship's 
company  by  sending  all  hands  scurrying  to  their 
stations  in  anxious  anticipation  of  immediate 
battle.  But  orders  were  slow  in  coming  through 
to  the  men  between  decks,  and  when  they  did  come 
they  decreed  a  disperse.  It  was  a  false  alarm, 
caused  by  a  signal-boy  unconsciously  leaning  against 
the  push-button  on  the  bridge  ! 

This  time  it  is  no  false  alarm.  There  is  something 
in  the  wind.  A  merchant  ship,  bearing  north- 
east from  the  Charmian,  has  been  sighted  by  the 
officer  of  the  watch  and  reported  to  the  Captain, 
who  orders  our  course  to  be  altered  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  stranger.  Almost  immediately  he  comes 
on  the  bridge,  and  it  is  at  his  command  the  buzzers 
are  sounded,  sending  us  to  Action  Stations.  In 
these  days,  when  well-armed  enemy  raiders  mas- 
querade on  the  seas  in  the  guise  of  peaceful  mer- 
chantmen, it  is  unwise  to  leave  anything  to  chance. 

Gunnery  Jack  presently  joins  his  senior  officer  on 
the  bridge,  and  we  hear  the  orders  that  have  grown 
so  familiar  to  our  ears  from  their  frequent  repetition 
when  we  are  at  General  Quarters. 
9 
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"  Port  guns — lyddite,  load — ^bearing,  red  two  O 
— range,  seven  thousand — deflection,  two  knots 
left  "  ;  while  from  the  range-taker  comes  the  mono- 
tonous chant,  as  the  range  closes,  "  Cut  seven  thou- 
sand— cut  six-eight — cut  six-eight." 

As  there  are  no  destroyers  in  company  with  us, 
the  task  of  boarding  and  examining  the  stranger 
wUl  fall  upon  the  Charmian  herself.  That  is  why 
the  Bo's'n's  Mate  is  piping  "  Away  first  whalers — 
turn  your  boat  out." 

Meanwhile  a  messenger  has  been  sent  to  the 
boarding  officer  to  prepare  himself  for  visiting  the 
merchantman.  By  the  time  the  boarding  officer 
(Mr.  Locke,  in  our  case),  armed  with  a  service 
pistol  and  accompanied  by  a  signalman  similarly 
equipped,  reaches  the  deck  the  whaler's  crew  have 
got  their  boat  ready  for  lowering,  and  the  Charmian, 
still  steaming  at  high  speed  as  a  precaution  against 
torpedo  attack,  has  approached  within  a  mile  of 
the  suspected  ship. 

A  blank  round  is  then  fired  from  one  of  the 
Charmian  s  guns,  and  the  International  Signal  to 
heave  to  is  run  up  the  masthead  signal  halliards. 
When  the  stranger  is  seen  to  stop,  the  order  comes 
from  the  bridge,  "Man  the  whaler,"  at  which  the 
boat's  crew,  boarding  officer,  and  signalman  clamber 
up  the  Jacob 's-ladder  into  the  boat,  where  they 
proceed  to  don  their  cork  life-belts. 

"  St^t  the  falls — Lower  away — Out  pins,"  comes 
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the  order,  and  with  little  jerks  the  boat  is  lowered 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  water,  then  the  boarding 
officer  holds  up  his  hand  to  show  that  the  pins 
are  out  and  the  boat  ready  for  slipping.  As  the 
sea  rises  towards  her,  "  Slip  "  comes  the  order, 
and  with  a  splash  the  whaler  is  clear  of  the  falls 
and  is  heading  away  from  the  ship,  up  into  the  sea. 
During  this  operation  the  Charmian  has  slowed 
down,  but  as  soon  as  the  whaler  is  clear  she  in- 
creases speed  again,  and  signals  to  the  stranger  to 
"Close  boarding  boat,"  which  then  manoeuvres 
alongside.  Up  the  pilot  ladder  which  has  been 
put  over  the  tramp's  side  clamber  Mr.  Locke  and 
his  satellite.  Making  his  way  for'rad  to  the  bridge, 
the  former  apologizes  to  the  captain  for  causing 
this  delay  in  his  passage,  and  asks  permission  to 
examine  the  ship's  papers. 

An  adjournment  is  then  made  to  the  captain's 
cabin,  where  Mr.  Locke  satisfies  himself  as  to  the 
ship's  bona  fides  over  a  tot  of  his  own  devising 
which  the  hospitable  ship-master  presses  upon  his 
visitor  as  a  sovereign  beverage  for  keeping  out  the 
cold. 

When  the  papers  have  been  found  in  order,  a 
signal  to  that  effect  is  sent  to  the  Charmian, 
and  presently  the  reply  comes  back  advising  the 
merchantman  to  hoist  a  certain  code  letter  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  and  on  the  approach  during  day- 
light of  any  British  man-of-war.     This  is  to  inform 
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those  whom  it  concerns  that  the  ship  has  akeady 
been  boarded  and  found  correct. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  totally  different  procedure 
to  be  followed  if  inspection  should  show  the  vessel 
to  be  a  blockade-runner — actual  or  suspected.  In 
that  case  an  armed  guard  from  the  Charmian  will 
be  placed  on  board,  and  she  will  be  brought  into 
the  nearest  British  port  to  await  the  award  of  an 
Admiralty  Prize  Court. 

Our  encounter  with  the  merchantman  proves  to 
be  well  timed,  for  a  couple  of  hours  later  the  sea 
has  become  so  rough  that  the  lowering  of  a  boat 
is  no  longer  possible.  While  the  White  and  Blue 
Watches  were  at  dinner  the  Quartermaster  piped 
an  order  forbidding  the  hands  to  go  upon  the  Upper 
Deck  batteries,  which  are  now  being  washed  down 
by  heavy  seas. 

The  Mess  Deck  has  grown  still  more  cheerless. 
The  water  underfoot,  which  has  increased  in  volume, 
slops  drearily  from  side  to  side  with  each  roll  of 
the  ship.  It  becomes  a  difficult  business  to  keep 
the  dishes  on  the  table,  and  an  occasional  crash 
announces  a  further  depletion  of  our  supply  of 
crockery.  The  humid  air  grows  fouler  as  the 
hours  go  by.  The  seas  grow  heavier  and  heavier, 
hammering  against  the  ship's  side  and  making  her 
recoil  and  shiver  as  though  she  had  collided  with 
some  solid  obstacle.  The  peculiar  circular  motion 
of  pitch  and  roll  combined  speedily  adds  to  the 
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discomfort  of  those  who  suffer  from  sea-sickness, 
and  even  to  those  who  do  not  it  is  a  disagreeable 
sensation. 

By  supper-time  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
lash  all  our  portable  mess-gear  into  position,  so 
heavy  is  the  rolling  of  the  ship.  The  artisans, 
whose  mess  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fiat  from 
ours,  have  neglected  to  take  this  precaution,  with 
the  result  that  a  chaotic  mess  of  tea,  sugar,  salt, 
vinegar,  and  broken  crockery  bestrews  the  deck. 
At  such  times  the  best  refuge  is  the  hammock, 
which  remains  comparatively  steady. 

Even  in  fine  weather,  comfort  does  not  tend  to 
increase  as  a  cruise  continues.  After  the  first  day 
out,  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  expires  and  our 
dinner  is  composed  of  either  corned  beef  or  salt 
pork.  The  potato  supply  next  gives  out,  and  as 
the  diminution  of  these  rations  causes  an  increased 
demand  for  canteen  goods  the  resources  of  that 
institution  are  very  soon  reduced  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  and  meals,  while  sufficient  to  supply 
necessary  nourishment,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
gastronomic  pleasm'es. 

When,  as  so  frequently  happens,  the  cruise  is 
devoid  of  any  stirring  incident,  its  monotony  grows 
trying,  and  very  soon  we  are  seeking  for  some  hint 
as  to  when  we  shall  return  to  the  Base.  Little 
scraps  of  officers'  conversation  overheard  on  the 
bridge    and    elsewhere    sometimes    furnish    clues, 
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and  attempts  are  made  to  foreshadow  events  from 
the  courses  which  are  given  from  the  bridge  to 
the  helmsman  in  the  lower  conning-tower,  but  when 
one  has  not  a  chart  on  which  to  follow  the  ship's 
movements  inferences  made  from  this  source  are 
apt  to  prove  erroneous. 

Another  way  is  to  follow  the  consumption  of  oil 
fuel,  which  is  measured  from  time  to  time  by  the 
stokers.  We  know  that  the  supply  is  never  allowed 
to  fall  below  a  certain  figure,  and  as  we  approach  it 
we  know  that  our  voyage  is  drawing  to  an  end.  No 
one  really  enjoys  those  dreary  patrols,  and  there  is 
general  satisfaction  when  the  mudhook  goes  down 
in  our  familiar  berth  at  the  Base,  to  which  we  never 
return  without  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  that  no 
hateful  task  of  coaling  awaits  us  there.  Instead, 
the  oiler  wUl  come  alongside  and  replenish  our 
fuel  tanks  without  fuss  or  discomfort,  and  the  mail 
drifter  also  will  be  there  with,  perhaps,  the  accum- 
ulated letters  of  three  or  four  da  vs. 


CHAPTER    XI 
A  MORNING'S  DRILL 

HEARKEN  unto  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
battery.  The  hour  is  6.15  a.m.  on  a  Monday 
morning,  and  the  voice  is  that  of  the  Quarter- 
master, who,  scarcely  more  fortunate  than  the 
notorious  Jonas,  goes  by  the  attractive  title  of 
Abdul  the  Damned.  "  Rig  of  the  day,  Number 
fives,"  he  announces  baldly,  without  the  usual  quali- 
fication, "  Special  duty  men  and  duty  boats'  crews, 
Number  threes."  The  specialists  groan.  They 
know  that  General  Drill  will  now  be  the  chief 
feature  of  the  morning's  routine. 

On  Monday  morning,  however,  such  a  programme 
is  only  to  be  expected.  Captain  Hall-Hardisty 
is  a  stout  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  General  Drill 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  smartness  of  his  crew, 
who  extravagantly  assert  that  if  the  Charmian 
should  chance  to  meet  a  German  warship  upon 
the  high  seas  he  would  instantly  challenge  it  to  get 
out  bower  anchor  or  perform  some  other  evolution 

included   in   this   category   of   exercises ;    but   this 

13s 
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must  not  be  accepted  as  fact.  It  is  mere  Lower 
Deck  satire. 

If  you  were  to  walk  upon  our  Upper  Deck  after 
breakfast  it  would  soon  become  patent  to  you  that 
something  unusual  is  in  prospect.  It  is  not  merely 
that  all  Lower  Deck  ratings,  including  even  the 
Marine  sentries  and  Abdul  the  Damned  himself, 
are  arrayed  in  white  raiment.  The  very  atmo- 
sphere is  quick  with  the  electricity  of  anticipation, 
and  in  all  quarters  an  activity  greater  than  usual  is 
noticeable.  The  hands  are  preparing  for  General 
Drill,  that  is  to  say,  a  series  of  evolutions  which  will 
be  carried  out  in  quick  time,  each  ship  in  the  squad- 
ron competing  against  its  neighbours  for  the  first 
place. 

If  you  made  your  way  up  to  the  forebridge, 
where  the  signalling  staff  keep  their  vigilant  look- 
out, the  youngest  signal-boy  on  watch  would  be  able 
to  inform  you  that  these  activities  owe  their  origin 
to  a  signal  made  by  the  flagship  yesterday  afternoon 
in  these  terms :  "  General  Drill  will  be  carried  out 
to-morrow,  Monday,  forenoon,  commencing  at  0930 
(9.30  a.m.).  Flagship  will  conduct."  Hence,  lest  we 
be  caught  napping,  the  frenzied  preparations  which 
are  in  progress  on  deck,  for  to  be  ready — really  ready 
— ^for  General  Drill  provision  must  be  made  for  all 
conceivable  emergencies.  If  you  fail  in  one  partic- 
ular you  are  liable  to  be  "  seen  off  "  by  some  more 
wide  awake  rival. 
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To  be  "  seen  off  "  is,  in  naval  circles,  synonymous 
with  being  defeated,  eclipsed,  humiliated.  It  is 
an  expression  applicable  equally  to  the  conten- 
tions of  individuals  or  communities.  You  may  "  see 
off "  a  messmate  by  overwhelming  him  with  vio- 
lence, outpointing  him  in  cunning,  or  overcoming 
him  with  policy.  You  may  blacken  his  eye,  drink 
his  rum,  purloin  his  cap-tally,  have  him  bastinadoed, 
divorced  from  his  wife,  or  cast  into  prison.  It  all 
comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  "  to  see  off." 
As  regards  ships,  you  may  "  see  off  "  a  consort  by 
outsteaming,  outmanoeuvring,  or  outgunning  her ; 
overcoming  her  with  superiority  in  manly  sports 
or  fine  arts.  In  the  breezy  lexicon  of  the  Lower 
Deck,  it  would  be  equally  appropriate  to  say  that 
Jacob  saw  Esau  off  for  his  birthright,  Cromwell 
saw  off  King  Charles  for  his  head  and  his  throne,  or 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  saw  off  Mr.  Asquith  for  the 
Premiership.  It  is  a  comprehensive  expression ;  but 
to  be  seen  off  by  a  sister  ship  in  a  matter  of  seaman- 
ship would  be  ignominious.  So  we  are  thoroughly 
determined  that  neither  the  Carmen,  Chancellor, 
Clyteninestra,  Caligula,  nor  Chanticleer  shall  see  us  off 
at  the  morning's  driU. 

The  work  of  preparation  demands  a  deal  of  fore- 
thought, but  this  was  devoted  to  it  when  we  first 
commissioned,  stations  and  duties  having  been  appor- 
tioned to  each  "top,"  watch,  and  part  of  a  watch 
in  every  evolution  down  to  the  sanding  of  the  deck 
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to  give  a  better  foothold  when  the  hoisting  of  the 
boats  is  undertaken.  All  the  ship's  boats  must, 
of  course,  be  ready  to  be  dropped  instantly  into  the 
water,  with  sails  and  anchors  complete,  lest  the 
order  is  issued  to  sail  round  the  squadron.  Wires 
must  be  ready  fore  and  aft  in  case  we  have  to  take 
or  be  taken  in  tow.  There  must  also  be  slings 
handy  in  the  cutters  in  order  to  sling  the  big  bower 
anchor  under  the  boat  and  take  it  away  and  drop 
it  at  a  given  position  with  a  length  of  5-inch  wire 
attached.  On  the  fo'c'sle  too,  everything  must  be 
"  on  the  top-line  "  for  letting  go  a  second  bower 
anchor  and  weighing  it  by  hand,  the  latter  part  of 
the  evolution  necessitating  the  rigging  of  a  pictur- 
esque contrivance  known  as  a  hand  capstan,  which 
has  been  familiarized  to  the  public  eye  by  its  asso- 
ciation with  a  famous  tobacco  advertisement.  Un- 
scrupulous vessels  sometimes  seek  to  make  records 
at  weighing  by  hand  by  having  steam  on  the  capstan 
engine  and  allowing  it  to  do  the  work  while  the 
hands  continue  to  preserve  the  illusion  by  holding 
on  to,  and  being  pulled  round  by,  the  power-driven 
capstan-bars. 

The  Grand  Fleet  knows  of  a  certain  vessel  which 
adopted  this  device  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  per- 
formance on  the  occasion  of  the  Commodore's 
inspection.  Unfortunately  the  orders  given  to  the 
men  on  the  capstan-bars  and  those  given  to  the 
operator   of  the  capstan   engine   did  not   exactly 
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synchronize,  with  the  result  that  the  august  visitor 
was  greatly  edified  to  see  the  capstan  perform  two 
complete  revolutions  of  its  own  accord  after  the 
men  had  retired  from  the  capstan-bars  ! 

The  kedge  anchor,  too,  must  be  in  readiness  in 
the  starboard  battery  so  that  at  a  moment's  notice 
it  may  be  lowered  into  the  first  cutter,  taken  away 
and  dropped  on  either  beam  on  a  length  of  wire 
so  that  the  ship's  head  may  be  hauled  into  any 
given  position.  In  fact,  the  preparations  required 
are  legion.  Captain  Hall-Hardisty  has  a  genius 
for  inventing  new  devices  designed  to  save  time, 
and  there  is  hardly  an  evolution  for  which  he 
has  not  produced  some  new  gear.  Certainly  if 
we  do  not  see  off  the  Squadron  the  fault  will  not 
be  his. 

At  9.25  the  bugler  sounds  "  Clear  Lower  Deck," 
followed  immediately  by  the  hoarse  voice  of  Abdul 
the  Damned  :  "  Clear  Lower  Deck.  Fall  in  for 
drill." 

A  general  stampede  towards  the  batteries  ensues. 
The  boats'  crews,  falling  in  abreast  their  boats  in 
the  same  order  they  will  assume  when  pulling,  are 
rapidly  checked  by  the  coxswain  and  the  officer  of 
the  boat.  A  little  fine  of  lowerers  are  also  in  position 
opposite  each  boat's  falls,  while  behind  the  crews  are 
stationed  the  men  detailed  to  assist  in  turning  the 
boats  in  and  out. 

Breathlessly  all  await  the  hour  of  9.30  and  the 
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signal  it  \\ill  bring  from  the  flagship,  towards  which 
all  eyes  are  now  turned. 

"  I'm  certain  it's  going  to  be  '  out  bower  anchor,'  " 
mutters  Cahfomia  Bill  N\ith  con\-iction.  "  We've 
not  done  it  for  four  weeks.  All  the  gear  in  the 
cutter,  Petty  Officer  Ma\-ne  ?  " 

"  Everything  correct,  sir,"  replies  Ma>Tie,  touch- 
ing his  cap  before  turning  to  harangue  the  boat's 
crew  thuswise  : 

"  W'en  you  gets  the  order  to  man  the  boat  don't 

let  me  see  a  single hangin'  back,  or  I  takes  'im 

by  the  slack  of  his  ruddy  pants  an'  'eaves  'im  in. 
Mind  that  now,"  adding  as  a  sort  of  anti-climax, 
"  so  see  you  all  jumps  w'en  you  'ears  the  word." 

On  the  forebridge  stand  the  Captain  and  Jimmy, 
the  latter  with  a  megaphone  in  his  hand.  There, 
also,  are  the  signalmen,  with  telescopes  trained  on 
the  flagship,  lest  perchance  they  may  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  flag  before  it  is  hoisted  and  thus  get  a  clue  as  to 
what  the  evolution  is  going  to  be  ;  but  the  flagship 
is  aware  of  this  custom  and  is  gi\ing  nothing  away. 
Tales  are  told,  however,  of  flagship  signalmen  who 
display  by  accident,  as  it  were,  a  string  of  flags  prior 
to  the  signal  being  hoisted.  Needless  to  say,  the 
bunting  displayed  so  ostentatiously  never  reaches 
the  yard-arm. 

At  length  a  Uttle  cluster  of  colours  chmbs  up  the 
haUiards  to  the  yard-arm  of  the  flagship.  There 
is  a  moment  of  perfect  silence  while  all  eyes  are 
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turned  to  the  bridge.  The  spell  is  broken  by  the 
First  Lieutenant,  who  runs  to  the  after  end  of  the 
bridge  and  shouts  through  his  megaphone  : 

"  Let  go  life-buoy  aft  !  Away  first  and  second 
whalers,  pick  up  life-buoy  !  " 

"  Start  your  falls  !  Lower  away  !  "  comes  the 
order  from  each  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
whalers,  and,  as  the  boats  come  level  with  the 
gunwale  of  the  Upper  Deck,  in  jump  the  crews. 
There  are  no  laggards  to-day,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dire  threat  of  Petty  Officer  Mayne. 
The  pins  of  the  disengaging  gear  are  pulled  out, 
ready  for  the  order  "  Low  enough — slip  "  ;  and  with 
a  splash  the  boats  fall  the  last  foot  or  so  into  the 
water,  and  away  they  race  to  be  first  at  the  buoy 
and  bring  it  back. 

Meanwhile  on  the  Charmian  the  foretopmen  and 
fo'c'slemen  have  reeved  the  whalers'  falls,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  hands  stand  by  in  each  battery 
to  hoist  the  boats  as  they  return.  This  scarcely 
takes  us  longer  than  the  lowering.  In  a  trice  both 
boats  are  run  up,  and  when  they  reach  the  davit- 
head  the  numeral  one  pendant  is  broken  at  the 
yard-arm,  signifying  that  the  evolution  has  been 
completed. 

Then,  and  then  only,  do  we  venture  to  turn  our 
eyes  outboard  to  see  how  our  rivals  have  fared.  We 
notice,  with  satisfaction,  that  ours  is  the  first 
pendant  to  be  broken.    The  Carmen's  whalers  are 
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just  being  hoisted,  those  of  the  Chancellor  are  being 
hooked  on.  The  Clytemnestra's  boats  are  only 
coming  alongside,  and  though  we  cannot  see  exactly 
what  progress  the  Caligula  and  the  Chanticleer 
have  made,  we  know  that  we  have  successfully 
"  seen  off  "  the  Squadron  at  the  first  evolution. 
The  Captain  is  wearing  a  smile  of  complete  satis- 
faction. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  another  signal  runs 
up  to  the  flagship's  yard-arm,  this  time  ordering 
away  all  boats'  crews  to  pull  round  the  squadron, 
a  fine  test  of  oarsmanship,  as  it  means  a  pull  of 
rather  more  than  2|  miles  at  high  pressure  all  the 
way.  No  small  skill  is  demanded  of  the  coxswains, 
either,  in  the  struggle  to  secure  the  inmost  berth 
when  rounding  the  last  ship  of  the  line,  a  time  which 
is  always  fraught  with  excitement. 

For  this  evolution  the  numeral  one  pendant  is 
hoisted  at  the  dip  when  the  first  boat  returns,  and 
close  up  when  all  the  boats  have  returned  to  the 
ship  and  been  hoisted,  so  that  the  boats'  crews 
as  they  pull  back  are  able  to  see  how  the  race 
stands. 

Our  galley,  manned  by  a  crew  of  active  service 
men — all  badge  men,  that  is  to  say,  men  with  over 
three  years'  service  to  their  credit — ^romps  home 
first  to  bring  out  the  bunting  on  our  halliards,  and 
is  closely  followed  by  oiu"  second  whaler,  who  has 
given  it  a  tight  race.    Thus  we  have  two  of  our 
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boats  back  before  our  nearest  rival  the  Chancellor's 
first  whaler  returns  to  her  parent  ship.  Our  last 
representative,  the  first  cutter,  just  manages  to 
scrape  home  ahead  of  the  Caligula's  representative, 
so  our  pendant  is  the  first  to  be  closed  up — another 
victory  for  the  Charmian. 

While  the  boats'  crews  were  away  we  were  not 
idle  on  our  own  vessel.  No  sooner  were  they  clear 
of  the  ship's  side,  when,  in  response  to  a  further 
signal  from  the  flagship,  a  second  bower  anchor, 
with  a  clatter  and  a  roar,  went  thundering  into  the 
mud,  and  had  scarcely  settled  there  before  it  was 
dragged  from  its  sticky  surroundings  by  the  hand 
capstan  speedily  rigged  by  the  stokers  and  marines. 
Heavy  work,  weighing  a  3-ton  anchor  by  hand, 
especially  when  the  capstan-bars  are  not  too 
plentifully  manned.  We  put  every  available  ounce 
on  them,  however,  glancing  furtively  at  oiu:  rivals 
as  we  stagger  round  the  narrow  fo'c'sle.  The 
Captain  comes  down  from  the  forebridge  and  urges 
us  to  renewed  efforts  with  words  of  cheer.  Agreeing 
with  Harry  Lauder's  dictum  that  work  goes  along 
better  with  a  "  wee  bit  music "  he  dispatches 
Able  Seaman  Pender  to  fetch  his  melodeon  on  deck, 
and  the  work  continues  to  its  inspiring  strains. 
But  was  it  conscious  or  unconscious  humour  which 
led  Pender  to  regale  us  with  "We'd  be  far  better 
off  in  a  home  "  ? 

"  Anchor's  in  sight — another  couple  of  rounds, 
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men.  Come  along — run  her  up,"  cries  the  cheery 
voice  of  the  Chief  Bo's'n's  mate.  Alas  !  even  as  he 
speaks  the  bunting  burgeons  from  the  Carmen's 
halliards. 

We  have  been  seen  off. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  drill  is  usually  over,  and 
the  bugle  sounds  the  welcome  "  stand-easy."  It 
will  be  a  prolonged  interval  to-day,  for  the  Charmian 
has  done  well,  and  the  Skipper  is  more  than  satisfied. 
While  the  flagship  signals  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern the  times  taken  by  the  various  ships  in  each 
evolution  we  light  pipes  or  cigarettes,  and  discuss 
or  criticize  the  morning's  work  in  all  its  bearings. 
These  gossips  rarely  fail  to  evoke  some  laughable 
reminiscences  of  past  General  Drills  wherever  the 
White  Ensign  is  flown,  yarns  from  the  China  Station, 
Malta,  and  Australia,  of  bygone,  happier  days. 

Even  diuing  our  own  brief  commission  the 
Monday  morning  evolutions  have  not  been  without 
their  humorous  side,  as,  for  example,  when 
Ordinary  Seaman  East  is  sent  up  into  the  first 
cutter  to  knock  off  the  chain  slips  (on  which  the 
boat  is  turned  in  and  out)  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  boat  is  taken  by  the  falls,  ready  for  lowering. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  work,  he  forgets  to  make  sure 
that  the  pin  upon  which  the  boat's  weight  will 
come  when  the  slip  is  knocked  off  is  in  position. 
On  this  particular  occasion  it  is  not,  and  when, 
with  a  serious  air,  East  knocks  off  the  chain  slip 
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he  deposits  himself  headlong  into  the  water  25  feet 
beneath.  The  experience  has  its  benefit,  however, 
for  now  when  East  is  sent  up  into  the  cutter  he 
goes  with  a  very  keen  eye  for  the  position  of  the 
pin.     Which  is  all  to  the  good. 

A  recollection  which  the  Charmian's  crew  particu- 
larly relish,  however,  deals  with  the  days  when 
Captain  Hall-Hardisty  used  to  exercise  the  ship's 
company  at  General  Drill  independent  of  the 
Squadron,  timing  them  at  each  evolution  and  com- 
paring the  performances  of  the  various  boats. 
The  evolution  on  this  occasion  was  turning  out 
and  in  the  two  cutters  as  they  hung  from  the  davit- 
heads.  The  Captain  had  stationed  himself  in  the 
waist  where  he  could  conveniently  inspect  the  work. 
When  the  order  "  Turn  out  boats  "  was  given,  the 
first  cutter,  upon  which  he  had  for  the  moment 
fixed  his  attention,  swung  sweetly  into  position. 
Alas  for  the  second  cutter  !  The  life-line  by  means 
of  which  the  boat  is  turned  in  or  out  was  jammed 
firmly  between  the  keel  of  the  cutter  and  the  boom 
upon  which,  when  turned  inboard,  the  boat  rested. 
No  amount  of  pulling  and  tugging  could  budge 
it  a  single  inch.  Exposure,  complete  and  ignomini- 
ous, appeared  inevitable  ;  rebuke  discourteous  and 
unkind  stared  us  in  the  face.  From  the  Captain, 
whose  back,  fortunately,  was  still  turned  upon  us, 
came  the  order  "  Turn  in  boats." 

We  gazed  upon  one  another  with  dismay.     The 
10 
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cutter  was  stationary  and  seemed  likely  to  remain 
so.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Locke  turned  our 
Austerlitz  into  a  Marengo.  "  Boat's  crew — fall  in 
— stand-easy,"  he  ordered  calmly,  assuming  a  com- 
posed appearance  himself  as  the  Captain  turned 
towards  us. 

"Very  smart  work,"  exclaimed  the  Great  Man, 
looking  up  at  the  cutter  and  not  surmising  that  it 
had  never  budged  during  the  evolution,  "  very 
creditable  indeed,  Mr.  Locke." 

The  Machiavellian  Locke  gravely  touched  his 
cap — ^his  talents  are  wasted  at  sea. 

Abdul  the  Damned  tells  a  good  story  of  a  certain 
vessel  whose  efficiency  at  getting  out  their  kedge 
anchor  was  a  continual  source  of  amazement  and 
jealousy  to  her  sister  ships.  When  the  order  was 
given  "  Send  kedge  anchors  to  flagship,"  she 
defied  competition,  being  invariably  first,  not  by 
seconds,  but  by  minutes,  a  fact  which  the  shrewd 
Senior  Officer  duly  noted  and  pondered. 

At  last  there  came  a  certain  Evolution  morning 
when  the  secret  was  revealed.  When  the  famihar 
signal  was  hoisted  this  smart  ship  got  her  kedge 
anchor  into  the  cutter  with  all  her  accustomed 
celerity  and  dispatch  and  pulled  briskly  toward 
the  flagship,  but  when  half  the  distance  had  been 
covered  the  crafty  flag  officer  hoisted  a  signal 
signifying  "  Let  go  kedge  anchors." 

Visible  consternation  in  the  leading  cutter,  then 
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immediately  from  her  came  the  signal,  "  Regret  we 
have  left  shackle  behind,  and  are  unable  to  let 
go  kedge  anchor."  Back  from  the  flagship  came 
the  inexorable  answer,  "  We  are  sending  you 
shackle." 

In  due  course  the  shackle  arrived,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  an  astonished  squadron  witnessed  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  a  kedge  anchor  floating  down- 
stream with  the  tide.  They  rubbed  their  eyes  and 
pinched  themselves.  But  there  it  was,  no  phantorn, 
no  mirage  ;  but  certainly  a  scientific  phenomenon. 

The  explanation  proved  to  be  a  simple  one.  The 
unscrupulous  ship  in  question  had  equipped  herself, 
for  convenience  at  General  Drill,  with  a  wooden 
kedge  anchor  so  cunningly  fashioned  and  so  realis- 
tically painted  as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced 
eye.  It  could  not  overcome  the  power  of  buoy- 
ancy in  the  water,  however,  hence  the  sad  exposure, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  resourceful 
cutter's  crew  to  weight  it  down  with  every  sinkable 
article  in  their  boat  ! 

The  imperative  summons  of  the  bugle  for  "  All 
watches  "  puts  an  end  to  the  pleasant  occupation 
of  yarn-spinning,  and  the  residue  of  the  forenoon  is 
devoted  to  the  tedious  task  of  replacing  the  gear 
used  in  the  evolutions. 

The  last  phase  of  our  morning's  drill  is,  when  we 
pass  through  the  recreation  space  on  our  way  below 
to  dinner,  a  glance  at  the  signal  chit  which  publishes 
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the   performances   of   the   squadron.     To-day  we 
read  : — 

"  '  Let  go  Life-buoy  aft ' :  i.  Charmian,  x  mins 
y  sees.  2.  Carmen,  x  mins.  x  sees.  3.  Chancellor, 
X  mins.  z  sees.  '  Away  All  Boats ' :  i.  Charmian, 
a  mins.  b  sees,  (first  boat),  b  mins.  csecs.  (last  boat). 
2.  Chancellor,  a  mins.  d  sees,  (first  boat),  b  mins. 
/sees,  (last  boat).  3.  Caligula,  b  mins.  b  sees,  (first 
boat),  b  mins.  e  sees,  (last  boat).  '  Let  go  Second 
Bower  Anchor — weigh  by  hand ' :  i.  Carmen,  q  mins. 
p  sees.  2.  Charmian,  q  mins.  x  sees.  3.  Chanticleer, 
X  mins.  5-  sees." 

Two  firsts  and  a  second  is  not  such  bad  shooting 
for  a  morning's  work.  Besides,  we  are  quite  certain 
in  our  own  minds  that  the  Carmen  had  steam  on  the 
capstan  engine  1 
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OUR  diminutive  bugler  marches  importantly 
along  the  Upper  Deck,  pausing  for  a  moment 
at  the  waist  to  perform  an  unusually  gay 
sonata  on  his  bugle  before  continuing  for'rad  to 
give  an  undemanded  encore  in  the  recreation  space. 
The  summons  is  for  Defaulters. 

In  response  to  it,  a  little  procession  of  men  trots 
aft  and  falls  in,  in  single  file,  in  the  port  battery,  just 
before  the  Quartermaster's  lobby.  The  Master-at- 
Arms  is  present  also,  with  the  punishment  book 
under  his  arm,  and,  after  marshalling  the  cohorts 
of  crime  to  his  satisfaction,  he  retires  to  inform 
Jimmy  the  One  that  the  court  is  set  for  the  judicial 
drama. 

In  a  few  moments  he  returns,  accompanied  by  the 
First  Lieutenant,  who,  in  all  disciplinary  matters, 
represents  the  Lower  Court  of  the  Justiciary,  before 
whom  all  offenders  must  appear  before  passing,  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  warrant  it, 

to  the  higher  tribunal  of  the  Captain. 
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Jimmy  glances  swiftly  down  the  little  line  and 
forms  a  hasty  conclusion  or  two  before  the  Master- 
at-Arms  opens  proceedings  with  an  abrupt : 

"  Able  Seaman  Emberton.     'Shun.     Hoff  cap." 

Able  Seaman  Emberton  is  a  man  of  sin  and  guile. 
He  does  not  lead  the  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life 
required  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  In  Lower 
Deck  jargon,  he  is  a  bird.  Jimmy,  however,  is  no 
mean  ornithologist.  He  has  studied  the  habits  and 
manners  of  naval  birds,  and  can  swiftly  detect  and 
check  any  tendency  in  a  young  hand  to  become  a 
fowl ;  but  with  Emberton  it  is  too  late.  He  had 
become  a  confirmed  fowl  long  before  he  ever  set  foot 
upon  the  Charmian's  decks. 

The  Master-at-Arms  now  reads  the  charge,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  delinquent  Emberton  {a) 
did  overstay  shore  leave  by  two  hours  and  twenty- 
five  minutes,  (b)  did  return  in  an  inebriated  condi- 
tion, (c)  did  make  use  of  obscene  language  to  Sub- 
Lieutenant  Cecil  Branscombe  Cherwell,  the  officer 
of  the  watch,  {d)  did  behave  in  a  boisterous  and  un- 
seemly manner  when  placed  below,  and  {e)  did  en- 
deavour to  bite  the  neck  of  Arthur  Edwin  Blanch- 
flower,  Private  in  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry, 
who  acted  as  sentry  over  the  distraught  bird. 

These  distressing  facts  having  been  confirmed  by 
the  brief  evidence  of  Sub-Lieutenant  Cherwell,  in  so 
far  as  his  knowledge  of  them  permits,  Jimmy  takes 
the  only  possible  course  of  remanding  Emberton 
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to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Captain.  He  is  marched 
off  between  a  couple  of  marine  sentries,  and  with  a 
sigh  of  rehef  the  First  Lieutenant  turns  to  the  less 
incorrigible  offenders. 

Charged  with  neglecting  to  obey  the  pipe  "  First 
part  of  the  Red  Watch  for  exercise,  fall  in,  "  Able 
Seaman  West  explains  that  he  did  not  hear  the 
summons.  This  may  quite  possibly  be  true,  but  it 
cannot  be  accepted  as  an  excuse,  and  West  in  con- 
sequence receives  a  sentence  of  five  days'  No.  ioa 
punishment  to  sharpen  his  sense  of  hearing.  This 
means  that  until  his  offence  has  been  purged  he  will 
be  called  half  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning,  will  be 
allowed  only  thirty  minutes  for  his  dinner,  will 
receive  no  tot  of  rum,  and  will  be  obliged  to  work 
during  the  dog-watches,  and  after  supper  until  lo 
p.m.  Also,  if  shore  leave  should  be  piped,  he  will 
not  be  eligible  to  enjoy  the  privilege.  Time  was 
when  this  punishment  also  carried  with  it  such 
disagreeable  items  as  being  compelled  to  eat  one's 
meals  on  the  Upper  Deck  and  being  "  stood  to 
attention  "  for  two  hours  at  a  time,  but  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  these  have  fallen  into  desuetude, 
never,  let  us  hope,  to  return. 

Ordinary  Seaman  Oldroyd  spent  the  first  dog- 
watch last  night  in  the  wholly  commendable  occupa- 
tion of  washing  his  undergarments,  but,  having 
done  so,  he  hung  the  same  up  to  dry  in  the  fore 
ammunition  lobby,  where  they  were  subsequently 
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discovered  by  the  Gunner,  who  promptly  placed 
Oldroyd  "  in  the  rattle,"  hence  his  appearance  as 
a  defaulter.  He  is  new  to  Service  ways,  however, 
so  Jimmy  lets  him  down  lightly  with  three  days' 
No.  15  punishment,  which  only  involves  two  hours' 
extra  work  per  day. 

"  Boy  Kilvert.  Did  skylark  during  working 
hours,"  announces  the  Master-at-Arms,  without 
emotion. 

Asked  what  he  has  to  say  in  reply  to  this  charge, 
Kilvert,  it  appears,  has  a  good  deal  of  relevant 
pleading  to  urge.  This  he  puts  forward  with  much 
vain  repetition,  such  as  the  heathen  use.  Sub- 
edited, it  amounts  to  this  : 

"  I  wasn't  skylarkin',  reely  sir,  I  wasn't.  'Twas 
like  this.  Me  and  Cartwright  was  at  oui  cleanin* 
stations  at  P.II,  and  I  on'y  asks  'im  for  a  rub  of  'is 
cotton-waste.  'Ain't  got  none,'  sez  'e,  though  I 
seen  'im  with  lashin's  of  it.  *  Garn,  wot  yer  givin' 
us,  ole  Putty  Nose  ?  '  sez  I,  humorous -like.  '  Don't 
be  so  perishin'  miserable.' 

"  At  that  'e  ups  an'  'eaves  some  oily  tow  at  me 
'ead,  an'  o'  course  I  bungs  it  back  at  'im,  an'  then 
up  comes  Mr.  Pinecoffin  'ere  an'  wings  me.  I  warn't 
skylarkin' — not  reely,  sir  !  " 

James  the  First  fixes  a  chilly  blue  eye  upon  the 
alleged  skylarker,  but  his  mouth  is  twitching 
humorously. 

"  Caution,"   he   manages   to   say   with    dignity, 
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tefore  turning  his  head  aside  to  conceal  his  visible 
amusement . 

"Caution.  Hon  cap.  Left  turn.  Double  march," 
says  the  Master. 

Kilvert  "  hons  cap  "  and  trots  forward,  saying  in 
his  youthful  soul,  "  O  rattle,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  " 

The  court  rises. 

The  new  entry  is  not  long  in  the  Nav}^  before  he 
realizes  that  he  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  code 
of  laws  which  are  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Senior 
Service.  When  he  first  puts  on  the  quaint  fore- 
and-aft  uniform  he  effectively  separates  himself  from 
benefit  of  either  clergy  or  laity.  He  is  now  subject 
to  naval  justice,  which  in  many  respects  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  variety  which  flourishes  on  land. 
Unlike  its  elder  brother,  naval  law  is  poor  in  litera- 
ture and  not  particularly  impressive  in  its  ritual. 
There  is,  I  believe,  a  standard  work  on  Naval 
Discipline  issued  for  the  guidance  of  commanding 
officers,  but  not  all  ships  are  in  possession  of  it,  so 
some  apparently  have  to  accept  the  canons  of  justice 
in  legendary  fashion,  by  mere  hearsay. 

Apart  from  the  somewhat  extreme  provisions 
made  by  the  Articles  of  War,  there  is  no  manual  of 
conduct  open  to  the  new  entry  to  guide  his  undis- 
ciplined feet  from  the  broad  paths  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  the  days  of  his  novitiate,  and,  of  course,  even 
if  there  were,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  average 
youthful  matelot  would  give  it  more  than  a  passing 
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glance.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  guidance 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  caveats  exhibited  on  the 
ship's  notice-boards,  but  generally  the  young  seaman 
learns  his  law  as  Mr.  Micawber  did  his,  "  as  a  defen- 
dant upon  civil  process,"  or,  in  plain  language,  from 
his  experiences  in  Jimmy's  report,  where  he  dis- 
covers that  at  least  one  maxim  is  common  to 
both  civil  and  naval  law,  to  wit,  Ignorantia  legis 
neminem  excusat. 

Jimmy's  court  is  scarcely  worthy  of  criticism,  for 
it  deals  only  with  the  most  trivial  offences.  In  the 
Captain's  hands,  however,  lies  the  power  of  awarding 
imprisonment  for  so  long  a  term  as  ninety  days,  and 
his  jurisdiction  is  therefore  worthy  of  a  moment's 
consideration.  Here  we  have  one  of  those  char- 
acteristically British  institutions  which,  utterly 
unsupportable  in  theory,  is  fairly  satisfactory  in 
practice.  Here  we  have  a  judge,  unsupported  by  the 
virtuous  mediocrity  of  a  jury,  without  the  forensic 
bent  of  mind,  or  any  experience  in  the  weighing  of 
evidence,  depending  almost  entirely  for  such  evi- 
dence as  is  adduced  upon  the  Prosecution,  whose 
authority  he,  very  often,  has  himself  created,  and 
in  any  case  must  uphold  ;  here  we  have  a  prisoner 
brought  before  a  judge  whose  word  he  has  been 
taught  to  accept  unquestioningly,  and  who  now 
appears  in  the  dual  personality  of  judge  and  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  without  the  benefit  of  counsel 
or  other  skilled  pleader — could  the  scales  of  Justice 
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be  weighted  more  unfairly  ?  Yet  comparatively 
rarely  do  we  hear  serious  complaints  against  this 
unique  tribunal,  a  fact  which  must  be  attributed  to 
the  fund  of  common  sense  and  appreciation  of  justice 
which  is  possessed  jointly  by  the  Captain  and  his 
defaulters.  The  matelot,  too,  usually  prefers  the 
forthright  justice  of  the  quarter-deck  to  the  subtle 
safeguards  of  the  civil  courts. 

The  judicial  faculties  exercised  by  Commanders 
and  Captains  have  also  their  amusing  effects  upon  the 
minds  of  those  august  personages.  Few  officers 
reach  the  three-ringed  estate  without  cherishing  the 
conviction  that  they  are  shrewd  psychologists  with 
a  broad  and  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature — 
an  entertaining  delusion.  iVbove  all,  they  believe 
sincerely  that  they  know  and  understand  the  per- 
plexing sailor  in  all  his  many-sided  aspects — a 
tragic  delusion. 

For  three  years  I  have  lived  in  daily  and  hoiurly 
contact  with  the  British  sailor,  sharing  his  work 
and  play,  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  making  it  my 
principal  business  all  the  while  to  study  his  complex 
nature,  and  this  only  have  I  found,  that  the  task 
is  one  whose  magnitude  and  difficulty  almost  defies 
human  endeavour.  But  of  this  I  am  convinced, 
that  no  one  will  ever  understand  him  who  does 
not  live  with  him  on  the  Lower  Deck  and  see  him 
in  all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  pleases  an 
all-wise  Providence  to  bring  him. 
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To  return,  however,  to  the  pathetic  drama  of 
Able  Seaman  Emberton.  The  final  act  comes  four 
days  after  his  preliminary  appearance  before  Jimmy, 
when,  after  Evening  Quarters,  the  Quartermaster 
pipes,  "  Clear  Lower  Deck — Everybody  aft,"  and 
in  response  the  entire  ship's  company  save  those 
on  watch  assemble  on  the  quarter-deck.  The  last 
to  appear  is  Emberton  himself  accompanied  by  a 
Marine  on  either  side,  and  followed  by  a  Marine 
sergeant.  On  the  day  following  his  appearance 
before  Jimmy,  Emberton  was  haled  before  the 
Captain,  who,  after  hearing  all  the  relevant  evidence, 
decided  to  punish  him  by  warrant,  the  sentence  to 
be  promulgated  later. 

The  prisoner  was  thereupon  taken  below,  where 
he  languished  for  three  days  in  the  cable  locker  flat 
with  a  Royal  Marine  as  sentry.  During  his  sojourn 
in  this  dreary  spot  he  did  no  work  whatever,  and 
was  allowed  to  read  or  write  to  his  heart's  content. 
The  Captain,  however,  has  decided  what  punish- 
ment to  inflict  upon  him,  and  it  is  to  hear  the 
warrant  read  that  the  ship's  company  has  been 
mustered. 

Jimmy  steps  forward  with  the  warrant,  a  formid- 
able-looking blue  paper,  in  his  hands.  Before  dis- 
closing its  contents  he  recites  Article  43  of  the 
Articles  of  War,  the  paragraph  which  is  held  to  be 
most  appropriate  to  the  comprehensive  sins  of  the 
fowl  Emberton.     Thus  the  libretto  : — 
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"  Ship's  company — 'shun  !  Off  caps.  ' .  .  .  Every 
person  subject  to  this  Act  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
any  act,  disorder,  or  neglect,  to  the  prejudice  of 
good  order  and  naval  discipline,  not  hereinbefore 
specified,  shall  be  dismissed  from  His  Majesty's 
service  with  disgrace,  or  suffer  such  other  punish- 
ment as  is  hereinafter  mentioned.  .  .  .'  On  caps. 
Stand  easy  ! " 

At  this  Jimmy  relinquishes  the  Articles  of  War 
and  continues  from  the  Warrant  : 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  me  by 
Lieutenant -Commander  Erskine  Kerr,  of  H.M.  Ship 

Charmian,  that  Abraham  Emberton "     Here  the 

prisoner  takes  one  pace  forward,  the  Marine  sergeant 
behind  him  removing  his  cap  as  he  does  so. 

" Able  Seaman,  no  good  conduct  medals, 

no  good  conduct  badges,  first  class  for  leave,  first 
class  for  conduct,  character  fair,  did  (here  Jimmy 
narrates  the  unedifying  tale  of  Emberton's  recent 
excesses),  I  do  hereby  adjudge  him  the  said  Abraham 
Emberton  to  suffer  fourteen  days'  confinement  in 
cells,  the  first  three  and  the  last  three  days  on  low  diet. 
Before  awarding  the  foregoing  punishment  I  did, 
on  the  umpteenth  day  of  Octember  1917,  personally 
and  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the  accuser  and 
accused,  investigate  the  matter,  and  having  heard 
the  evidence  of  Sub-Lieutenant  Cecil  Branscombe 
Cherwell,  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve,  and  of 
George  John  Pinecoffin,  Master-at-Arms  on  board 
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H.M.S.  Charmian,  in  support  of  the  charge,  as  well 
as  what  the  accused  had  to  offer  in  his  defence, 
and  he  calling  no  one  on  his  behalf,  I  consider 
the  charge  to  be  substantiated  against  him,  and 
taking  into  consideration  that  these  are  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  offences  registered 
against  him  in  the  Conduct  Book,  I  adjudge  him 
to  be  punished  as  afore  stated.  Given  under  my 
hand  on  board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Charmian,  the 
umpteenth  day  of  Octember  1917. — Ian  T.  Hall- 
Hardisty,  Captain." 

The  ship's  company  receive  this  harangue  with- 
out emotion.  They  have  heard  it  all  many  times 
before.  Emberton  himself  displays  no  feeling  what- 
ever. In  his  heart  he  regards  the  sentence  as  a 
lighter  one  than  he  dared  expect  in  view  of  his 
past  record.  He  has  been  to  cells  before,  and  the 
ordeal  has  no  terrors  for  him.  Six  days  on  low 
diet  is,  to  be  sure,  an  inconvenient  appendage  to 
the  sentence,  but  even  with  the  addition  of  that 
unwelcome  feature  the  outlook  is  not  distressing. 

A  sharp  word  of  command  from  Jimmy,  and 
Emberton  is  marched  off  the  quarter-deck  and  down 
the  accommodation  ladder,  where  the  motor  boat 
is  waiting  to  carry  him  to  the  big  battleship  where 
his  crime  is  to  be  expiated. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  ship's  company  are 
dismissed.  They  troop  below  to  the  Mess  Deck, 
where  Emberton  and  his  sins  are  speedily  forgotten. 
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The  men  have  Httle  sympathy  with  him.  He  is  a 
confirmed  bird,  and  a  thoughtful  Government 
provides  cages  for  those  who  display  ornithological 
characteristics. 

"  Proper  thing,   too,"   says  the  ever-reasonable 
matelot. 


CHAPTER    XIII 
VIGNETTES 

THE  most  salient  feature  of  life  aboard  a 
King's  ship  in  wartime  is  its  over-powering 
monotony,  which  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  both 
efficiency  and  happiness.  Ninety-nine  days  out 
of  every  hundred  the  pendulum  makes  the  same 
rhythmic  swing  between  sea  and  harbour,  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  diversion,  wheii  it  does  come, 
is  of  so  unpleasant  a  character  that  the  discontented 
matelot  speedily  becomes  reconciled,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  the  familiar  normal  routine. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  continual 
irksome  and  unnatural  restraint  of  the  life  led  by 
the  men  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  the  degree  of  good 
humour  and  high  spirits  which  prevails  is  a  re- 
markable tribute  to  the  evenness  and  placidity  of 
the  British  temperament.  The  outlets  for  over- 
charged energy  are  few,  for,  although  athletic 
clubs  are  founded  on  all  the  ships,  the  life  on  the 
Light  Cruisers  is  such  that  opportunities  for  field 
games  are  very  rare. 

i6o 
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There  was,  for  example,  our  Harriers  Club,  which, 
after  a  successful  inauguration,  held  a  few  pre- 
liminary runs,  then  accepted  a  challenge  from  the 
Chanticleer  to  run  a  cross-country  race,  but  for 
months  afterwards  the  fixture  remained  in  abeyance 
for  lack  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  run  it  off, 
and  all  the  running  the  Harriers  were  able  to  do 
was  done  round  the  superstructure  during  the  dog- 
watches. 

In  the  same  way  the  Squadron  Association 
Football  League,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  showed  that  not  one  of  its  clubs  had 
played  half  of  its  fixtures,  although  a  complete 
programme  involved  only  ten  games.  Thus  the 
sailor,  driven  back  in  his  efforts  to  develop  exoteric 
interests,  is  compelled  to  focus  his  attention  upon 
the  trivialities  of  his  own  little  world  aboard  ship, 
a  circumstance  not  favourable  to  mental  expansion. 

Small  things  bulk  large  upon  our  restricted  horizon. 
Usually  the  event  of  the  day,  for  instance,  is  the 
arrival  of  the  steam-drifter  which  brings  our  mail. 
The  drifter  is  called  the  Vine,  and  when  the  Vine 
does  not  bear  good  fruit  we  curse  her  with  all  the 
extravagant  resources  of  the  nautical  lexicon.  Her 
arrival  is  eagerly,  almost  feverishly,  awaited,  especi- 
ally by  the  hostiles,  whose  associations  with  shore 
life,  being  more  recent,  are  naturally  more  intimate 
and  vivid  also. 

One  of   our  artisans  has   acquired   a   reputation 
II 
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throughout  the  ship  for  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
correspondence.  Three,  four,  and  five  letters  per 
mail  are  his  usual  haul,  and  for  the  arrival  of  these 
he  displays  an  indecent  eagerness.  If  we  arrive 
back  in  harbour  from  a  patrol  at  midnight,  the 
anchor  is  scarcely  embedded  in  the  mud  than  he 
may  be  heard  inquiring  if  the  "  myal  "  (as  he  calls 
it)  is  aboard. 

The  coming  of  the  mail  drifter  is  accompanied  by 
a  few  little  items  of  time-worn  comedy.  One  of 
the  younger  hands  from  each  mess  dashes  aft  to 
the  ship's  office  and  returns  in  a  few  minutes  with 
his  arms  full  of  the  precious  freight,  which  is  swiftly 
distributed  among  the  expectant  men. 

"  Wot,  nothink  for  me  ?  "  demands  Talbot,  the 
L.T.O.  "  Look  'ere,  young  man,  don't  you  never 
go  aft  for  the  mails  again ;  you  ain't  fit  for  the  job. 
Blimy !  All  them  letters  for  Fenton,  too.  Chuck 
'em  out  the  port,  some  one  !  " 

"  Not  so  much  as  a  scrape  of  the  pen  from  my 
missus,  neither,"  exclaims  Able  Seaman  Dean  bit- 
terly. "  Shall  'ave  to  stop  'er  allotment.  That's 
all." 

"  Proper  thing,  too,"  puts  in  Muir  mischievously. 
"  I  expect  she's  walkin'  oot  wi'  some  damned 
muneetion  worker  and  hasna  much  time  for  corre- 
spondence." 

"  Innyone  as  hasn't  had  a  letter  can  have  a  rub 
of  mines,"  says  Moriarty,  the  big  Irishman,  gener- 
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ously.  He  has  been  laboriously  deciphering  a 
screed  of  quaint  hieroglyphics  bearing  the  post- 
mark of  an  obscure  Kerry  village,  and  his  honest 
face  beams  with  satisfaction. 

"  'Tis  a  rare  good  wan,  too,"  he  adds,  with  obvious 
pride.  "  Our  Katy  is  promust  to  be  married  to  a 
big  farmer  from  County  Cork,  an'  me  gran'mother 
has  the  rheumatics  cruel  bad  again,  an'  me  dad's 
sold  the  ould  horse  that  has  fits  to  a  daler  for  twinty- 
foive  pounds,  an'  the  big  sow  has  fourteen  little 
wans,  an'  the  Praste  says  we're  sure  to  have  Home 
Rule  soon — the  Saints  be  praised  !  " 

"  To  Hell  with  you  an'  the  big  sow,  you  great 
lazy  Sinn  Feiner,"  says  Talbot,  throwing  the  dish- 
cloth pla5^ully  at  Moriarty.  "  'Tis  not  Home  Rule 
that  Ireland  needs,  but  Conscription,  to  rope  in  the 
millions  of  slackers  that  are  bog-trottin'  in  your 
rotten,  God-forsaken  country." 

"  Then  'tis  Conscription  ye'U  never  see  in  Ireland, 
for  we  won't  have  ut  !  "  replies  the  Hibernian,  with 
conviction.  "  All  the  brave  lads  joined  up  years 
an'  years  ago.  Them  that's  left  is  naught  but  a 
han'ful  of  cowards,  an'  England's  afraid  to  touch 
them.  .  .  ." 

The  painful  corollary  to  receiving  a  letter  is  the 
disagreeable  task  of  replying  to  the  same,  which 
must  be  done  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  Censor. 
A  few  of  us  find  this  no  bar  to  epistolary  prolixity. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  "  myal  "-loving  artisan. 
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who  covers  many  folios  every  evening  to  his  devoted 
spouse  in  the  Far  South.  He  carefully  numbers 
every  letter  he  sends,  so  that,  should  one  unfortun- 
ately be  lost  in  transmission,  the  disaster  may  be 
known  and  noted  by  the  addressee.  Rumour 
asserts  that  when  the  war  is  over  this  voluminous 
correspondence  will  be  published  in  book  form,  but 
not  while  the  paper  famine  lasts. 

The  Staff  Surgeon,  who  is  our  chief  Censor,  handles 
these  effusions  with  amazement,  mingled  with  some 
resentment.  "  These  are  the  letters  that  Endymion 
wrote,"  he  quotes  softly,  picking  up  a  sixteen-page 
effort,  before  adding  inconsequently :  "It  is  magni- 
ficent, but  it  is  not  war  !  " 

Generally  speaking,  the  censorship  is  keenly 
resented  by  the  Lower  Deck,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  aversion  which  the  reserved 
Briton  feels  from  discussing  private  affairs  in  the 
shadowy  presence  of  a  third  person.  Even  more 
distasteful  is  the  business  of  writing  a  love-letter 
with  the  Censor  peering  over  one's  shoulder  (as  it 
were).  A  few  are  sufficiently  brazen  not  to  care 
who  knows  the  secret  emotions  of  their  souls,  but 
I  imagine  thatfor  the  most  part  the  love-letters 
which  emanate  from  the  Charmian  are  chaste  and 
formal ;  so  if  some  affectionate  hearts  ashore 
feel  that  they  are  being  defrauded  of  the  sweetest 
perquisites  of  maidenhood,  let  them  look  upon  their 
lost  love-letters  as  their  own  especial  sacrifice  upon 
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the  crimson  altar  of  Mars.  And  if  pity  can  be 
wrung  from  the  war  god's  heart,  who  shall  say  that 
those  pathetic  little  offerings  may  not  perform  the 
miracle  ? 

"  The  evil  of  the  Censorship,"  says  Muir,  with 
pedantic  philosophy,  "  falls  mair  severely  upon 
the  Censor  nor  what  it  does  on  us.  Censorin'  is  a 
demoralizin'  occupation.  By  the  time  the  war  is 
ower,  the  Chief  Chemist  will  hae  cultivated  an 
ineradicable  habit  o'  readin'  ither  fowk's  letters. 
He'll  no  be  able  to  keep  his  hands  aff  them,  an'  in 
consequence  he  will  be  ostrichsized  from  all  decent 
society. 

"  Obsairve  further,  M'Intyre,  the  Enghsh  are  a 
feckless  race  an'  are  no'  to  be  trusted  fur  tae  exer- 
cise elementary  discretion  in  their  letters.  Ah'm 
no  shair  Ah  wad  allow  them  fur  tae  write  ony  letters 
ava." 

With  which  sage  reflection  we  may  swing  the 
Censor.  .  ,  . 

"  Evolution  in  the  dinner-hour  to-day,"  ob- 
serves Leading  Torpedoman  Prynn  facetiously  at 
breakfast  on  the  first  day  of  the  month.  "  Pay- 
master will  pay  cash  by  hand."  His  prediction 
proves  to  be  an  accurate  one,  for  we  are  scarcely 
seated  at  the  dinner-table  when  the  Quartermaster's 
voice  is  heard  piping,  "  Hands  will  muster  for 
monthly  payment  at  12.45." 
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At  the  appointed  time  the  ship's  company 
assemble  in  the  starboard  battery  in  sections  of 
fours,  arranged  in  accordance  with  their  numbers 
in  the  ship's  books.  The  Master-at-Arms  and  the 
Ship's  Corporal  parade  up  and  down  the  ranks, 
checking  confusion,  and  giving  the  necessary 
orders.  On  a  table  at  the  starboard  end  of  the 
Quartermaster's  lobby  is  a  large  book,  flanked  by 
a  wooden  tray  full  of  silver  coins  and  the  now 
famihar  acceptances  of  Monsieur  Bradbury.  Be- 
hind these  stands  the  Paymaster — on  his  right, 
the  Assistant-Paymaster,  with  book  in  hand. 

When  all  is  ready  the  Master-at-Arms  gives  the 
order,  "  Numbers  one  to  one  hundred,  left  turn  ; 
form  single  file,  quick  march,"  and  a  steady  line  of 
Bluejackets  streams  past  the  table,  each  man  as 
he  faces  the  Paymaster  calling  out  his  number  in 
the  ship's  books,  and  holding  out  his  cap,  on  to 
which  the  Paymaster  drops  the  coins  due  to  him. 
He  then  continues  his  profitable  pilgrimage  through 
the  Quartermaster's  lobby  to  the  Port  battery, 
where  the  Chief  Ship's  Steward  and  his  assistants 
are  dispensing  soap  and  tobacco — the  only  two 
articles  with  which  the  Admiralty  is  really  generous. 

"  Paying  cash  by  hand  "  is  an  evolution  always 
carried  out  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  time. 
This  is  due  to  the  peculiar  system  which  prevails 
throughout  the  Accountancy  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Navy.     As   the   seaman   steps   forward  to  receive 
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the  fruits  of  his  labours  he  does  not  get  a  small 
envelope   containing   the    precise   amount    due   to 
him,  in  the  way  in  which  an  artisan  in  a  factory- 
draws    his    wages.     The    ship's    ledger,    however, 
shows  what  his  earnings  are,  and  quite  an  intricate 
matter  it  is  to  calculate  what  he  is  entitled  to,  for 
beyond  the  standard  pay  of  each  rating  there  are 
allowances  for  proficiency  in  different  branches  of 
work  and  perquisites  attaching  to  the  possession 
of  good  conduct  badges.     Thus  Fenton's  3s.   6d. 
per  day  is  made  up  as  follows  :  Leading  Seaman, 
2S.  2d. ;  Gunnery  Qualification,   lod. ;   Progressive 
pay  (drawn  after  three  years'  service   as   Leading 
Seaman),    3d.  ;    three    good    conduct    badges    at 
id.  per  day,  3d.     Able  Seaman  Fleetwood  draws 
IS.  8d.  per  day  as  able  seaman,  id.  for  a  good  con- 
duct badge,  3d.  as  seaman  gunner,  and  4d.  as  first- 
class  range  taker,  total  2s.  4d. 

A  small  sum  is  withheld  from  each  month's  pay 
as  security  for  articles  drawn  from  the  "  Pusser's 
Store,"  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  the  balance 
(if  any)  is  paid  out,  but  if  a  man  has  been  drawing 
upon  the  "  Pusser "  beyond  the  amount  of  his 
stoppages,  the  Paymaster  deducts  payment  for 
the  goods  received  from  his  monthly  pay  to  such 
an  extent  even  as  to  confiscate  the  whole.  When 
this  man  presents  himself  at  the  pay-table  a  brusque 
"  not  entitled  "  from  the  Paymaster  will  be  all  he 
will  get  for  his  pains.     A  "  North-Easter,"  as  the 
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sailor  eloquently  describes  this  rebuff,  is  the  not 
infrequent  reward  of  the  Ordinary  Seaman,  who,  un- 
skilled in  the  art  of  preserving  and  repairing  cloth- 
ing, has  often,  in  his  salad  days,  to  replace  articles 
of  clothing  from  his  exiguous  pay  ;  but  now  that 
the  long  overdue  boon  of  clothing  allowance  has 
been  granted  the  experience  will,  one  hopes,  become 
rare. 

Payment  is  always  made  in  even  money — that 
is  to  say,  pence  are  not  paid  until  they  have  mounted 
to  shillings.  Thus,  if  £%  4s.  7d.  is  due  to  Able  Sea- 
man Fleetwood,  he  will  receive  £3,  4s.,  and  the 
balance  of  7d.  will  be  carried  forward  to  his  credit 
in  next  month's  account.  One  result  of  this  method 
is  that  only  four  coins,  the  shilling,  the  florin,  the 
half-sovereign,  and  the  sovereign  (or,  in  these  days, 
the  paper  equivalents  of  the  gold)  are  necessary, 
and  the  Paymaster  can  calculate  the  actual  number 
of  coins  he  will  require  to  make  the  monthly  pay- 
ment. 

Suddenly  the  long  procession  which  is  moving 
steadily  past  the  pay  table  comes  to  an  abrupt 
halt,  and  the  leader  of  the  line  glances  nervously 
around  him,  cap  in  hand,  as  if  for  inspiration, 
while  beads  of  sweat  stand  out  upon  his  weather- 
beaten  brow,  and  every  second  his  ruddy  com- 
plexion becomes  ruddier  still.  Twice  he  attempts 
to  pronounce  the  all-important  words  that  stand 
between  him  and  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  but  no 
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sound  comes,  and  helplessly  he  stands  while  six 
angry  faces  glare  at  him  contemptuously, 

"  Ninety-nine,"  snaps  a  voice  in  front  of  him, 
and  again  the  steady  stream  of  men  moves  on. 
For  the  second  month  in  succession  Seaman  Brown, 
R.N.R,,  has  forgotten  his  ship's  book  number  ! 

The  oiler  from  which  the  Charmian  was  replenish- 
ing her  depleted  tanks  on  her  return  to  the  Base 
after  a  three  days'  patrol,  leaned  familiarly  against 
the  cruiser's  side.  On  her  fo'c'sle  there  sat  a  cat — 
not  an  ordinajy  ashpit-raking,  pantry-raiding,  long- 
shore feline,  but  a  seafaring  cat  of  very  singular 
grace  and  charm.  She  was  a  vivid  tortoiseshell, 
with  nicely  distributed  markings,  and  her  coat  was 
quite  beyond  praise,  so  clean  and  well  groomed  it 
was.  Her  face  bore  that  placid,  yet  intelligent  ex- 
pression which  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  refined 
natures.     Altogether  a  very  desirable  cat. 

It  chanced  that  as  this  super-grimalkin  sat  there 
enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  afternoon  sun  Stoker 
Wyatt  forsook  his  work  in  the  sultry  stoke-hold 
to  come  on  deck  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  His 
roving  eye  fell  upon  the  cat,  and  instantly  a  large 
desire  to  possess  it  filled  his  covetous  heart.  Wyatt 
was  a  man  of  action.  Having  assured  himself  that 
he  was  unobserved  from  the  oiler's  deck,  he  crawled 
swiftly  between  the  berthing  rails  of  the  Charmian, 
and  balancing  himself  perilously  upon  the  bulky 
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fender  sandwiched  between  the  two  ships  he  made 
a  long  arm  to  the  oiler's  fo'c'sle  and  seized  the  cat 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck.  A  few  moments  later 
he  was  climbing  down  the  hatchway  to  the  stokers' 
mess  deck  with  his  prize  perched  on  his  shoulder. 
He  was  crooning  softly  to  it  in  an  encoinraging 
way,  and  rubbing  it  under  the  chin  in  the  manner 
that  wins  the  confidence  of  every  right-minded 
cat.  Thus  Jinny,  as  she  was  subsequently 
christened,  took  service  with  the  King. 

Any  sailor  will  tell  you  that  sea-going  cats  are  a 
community  as  distinct  from  the  land-loving  variety 
as  mariners  are  from  longshoremen.  They  are 
an  orderly,  cleanly,  well-disciplined  race  which 
take  kindly  with  life  aboard  ship.  These  qualities 
endear  them  to  sailors,  who  regard  cats  as  ship- 
mates, whereas  dogs  are  considered  mere  inter- 
lopers. On  the  fore  Mess  Deck  of  the  Charmian  we 
kept  a  dog  which  joined  us  as  a  very  tiny  pup  when 
the  ship  commissioned,  but,  like  Paddy's  grand- 
mother, he  proved  to  be  "  no  man  at  all."  Owing 
to  his  unsatisfactory  character  he  was  named 
"  Tino,"  after  a  certain  fickle  monarch  since 
deposed.  In  the  early  days  of  his  youth  optimists 
asserted  that  he  was  a  fox-terrier,  but  his  sub- 
sequent development  proceeded  upon  such  irregular 
lines  that  when  he  arrived  at  maturity  he  was  best 
described  as  a  pure-bred  mongrel.  His  indeter- 
minate species  was  happily  commented  upon  one 
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morning  by  Jimmy,  who,  after  subjecting  him  to  a 
searching  scrutiny,  remarked  to  a  fellow-officer  : 

"  Do  you  know,  he's  beginning  to  look  quite 
like  a  dog  !  " 

Tino  was  the  very  soul  of  "  ignorance  " — that 
fault  abhorred  of  all  good  sailors.  In  vain  did  the 
men  ask  him  when  he  meant  "  to  pick  it  up  "  and 
exhort  him  not  to  be  so  "  perishin'  daft."  Tino's 
intellect  remained  quite  unformed.  He  got  sea- 
sick every  time  we  crossed  the  boom,  and  he  drank 
himself  tipsy  with  rum  when  he  got  the  chance. 
Temperance  enthusiasts  will  tell  you  that  no  dumb 
animal  will,  of  its  own  accord,  touch  alcohol.  My 
experience  is  that  it  is  largely  a  question  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Jinny,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  perfect  instance 
of  savoir  /aire.  From  the  day  when  she  took  up 
her  abode  on  the  stokers'  mess  deck  until  the  hour 
of  her  untimely  death,  she  maintained  the  same 
high  standard  of  feline  virtue.  Always  immacu- 
lately clean,  with  her  wonderful  fur  glossy  from 
much  licking,  she  became  a  perfect  idol  among 
the  black-handed  toilers.  Other  ratings  passing 
through  the  stokers'  mess  deck  were  permitted  to 
admire  and  praise  Jinny  at  a  distance,  but  to 
attempt  to  caress  or  fondle  her  was  to  arouse 
instant  jealousy. 

She  dined  with  the  mess,  sitting  up  at  table  and 
behaving  as  a  Christian  should.     Wyatt  made  her 
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a  hammock  with  his  own  hands,  and  this  the  wise 
cat  accepted  without  question  as  her  own  proper 
resting-place,  and  she  sought  repose  in  it  every 
evening  at  lo  p.m.  when  "  pipe  down "  was 
sounded. 

Men  used  to  say  that  her  knowledge  of  the  ship 
and  its  routine  exceeded  that  of  anyone  aboard. 
Certainly  she  found  her  way  into  all  the  secluded 
nooks  and  corners,  but  never  in  such  a  way  as  to 
endanger  herself,  or  inconvenience  others.  Her 
fame  lived  throughout  the  ship.  Officers  paused 
to  admire  her.  A  certain  dignified  friendship 
existed  between  her  and  the  First  Lieatenant. 
Even  the  Captain  took  notice  of  her,  and  Jinny 
was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  his  courtesy. 

Service  cats,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  one 
shortcoming.  When  their  ship  goes  into  dock  they 
betake  themselves  ashore  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
the  land,  and  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  return 
before  their  ship  again  puts  to  sea.  Eventually 
they  do  come  back  to  the  dockyard,  and,  finding 
their  ship  gone,  they  philosophically  await  the 
arrival  of  the  next,  and  adopt  it  as  their  home. 
It  was  in  this  way  that,  after  Jinny's  untimely 
death,  the  Caligula's  black  cat  adopted  the  Charmian 
after  allowing  her  own  ship  to  leave  without  her. 
So,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  cat  may  see 
service  on  quite  a  number  of  vessels. 

When,   on  the   occasion   of  her   first  refit,   the 
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Charmian  "  tied  up  "  against  the  dockyard  wall 
at  Govan,  the  graceless  Tino  at  once  deserted,  and 
abandoned  himself  to  the  prodigal  pleasures  of  the 
Glasgow  streets.  No  one  was  surprised.  Nothing 
better  was  expected  from  Tino ;  but  when  Jinny 
was  found  to  be  adrift  on  the  morning  after  our 
arrival  something  like  consternation  reigned  on  the 
stokers'  mess  deck.  When  she  was  absent  from 
her  place  at  breakfast,  Wyatt,  leaving  his  own 
food  untouched,  mounted  to  the  Upper  Deck,  and 
crossed  the  gangway  with  a  view  to  seeking  her  in 
the  dockyard. 

He  had  not  to  search  long.  There,  beside  a  pile 
of  wooden  beams,  with  her  coat  as  immaculately 
clean  and  glossy  as  in  life  lay  Jinny,  cold  and  stiff, 
the  obvious  victim  of  rat  poison. 

Wyatt 's  hands  wrought  convulsively  for  a  moment 
or  two.  An  unchecked  tear  swept  a  clean  channel 
on  his  grimy  cheek.  He  seemed  to  be  swallowing 
some  bulky  object  which  refused  to  pass  his  throat. 
Then,  grasping  Jinny  by  the  tail,  he  flung  her  body 
into  the  dock,  and  strode  inboard. 


End  of  Book  H 


BOOK   III 
INTERLUDES 
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CHAPTER    XIV 
SABBATH  MORN  AT  THE  BASE 

IF  you  would  understand  the  sailor's  Sunday 
in  its  entirety,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  visit  the  Lower  Deck  on  Saturday  in  order 
that  you  may  witness  the  elaborate  preparations 
that  are  made  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
It  is  the  custom  for  Saturday  forenoon  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  work  of  cleaning  ship.  After  break- 
fast the  mess  cooks  are  reinforced  by  a  few  hands  from 
the  Upper  Deck,  and  a  series  of  operations,  only 
comparable  to  a  spring  cleaning,  is  begun.  Tables, 
stools,  and  shelves  are  thoroughly  scoured  with  hot 
water,  soft  soap,  and  caustic  soda.  The  white 
enamelled  kit-lockers  are  wiped  over  with  a  similar 
solution,  while  the  deck  itself,  or,  to  be  quite  precise, 
the  corticine  with  which  the  deck  is  covered,  is 
subjected  to  three  several  scourings.  Finally, 
metal-polish  and  emery-paper  are  produced,  and 
every  scrap  of  metal  in  the  flat  is  burnished  to  the 
utmost  brilliance. 
On  these  occasions  Fenton  excels  even  his  vigor- 
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ous  self.  The  gospel  of  cleanliness  has  no  more 
ardent  evangelist  than  he.  He  guides  the  cam- 
paign against  dirt,  counselling,  ordering,  directing, 
and  always  setting  an  energetic  example.  Woe 
betide  any  unauthorized  person  who  endeavours  to 
invade  the  Mess  Deck  while  these  operations  are  in 
progress.  Even  the  eager  and  omnipresent  Jimmy, 
who  makes  a  comprehensive  tour  to  see  how  the  good 
work  is  being  carried  on,  receives  a  chilling  courtesy, 
and  is  made  to  feel  that  his  presence  is  super- 
fluous. .  .  . 

The  matelot  has  no  trade  union  or  other  kindred 
body  to  prescribe  his  hours  of  labour,  and  proclaim 
his  holidays.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  depend 
upon  the  Powers-that-be,  who,  when  circumstances 
permit,  usually  announce  a  respite  from  labour  at 
midday  on  Saturday  when  the  ship  is  at  the  Base. 
Like  most  items  of  the  naval  routine,  this  event  has 
its  own  peculiar  little  ritual.  While  the  men  are 
at  dinner,  the  Quartermaster  makes  a  pilgrimage 
along  the  Upper  Deck,  blowing  lustily  on  his  pipe, 
and  shouting  down  each  hatchway  as  he  passes, 
"  Hands  to  make  and  mend  clothing,"  a  suggestion 
which  never  fails  to  draw  a  cheer  of  approval  from 
the  men  below.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  one  of 
the  very  few  orders  issued  aboard  ship  which  does 
not  meet  with  literal  and  immediate  obedience. 
The  phrase  "  make  and  mend  clothing  "  is,  of  course, 
a  relic  of  the  not-so-distant-days  when  ready-made 
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uniforms  were  unknown,  and  the  sailor  was  actually 
his  own  tailor.  The  niatelot  of  the  present,  however, 
now  construes  this  command  to  mean  permission  to 
slumber,  and  when  the  "  dishing  up  "  process  has 
been  completed,  the  tables,  the  stools,  and  the  deck 
itself  are  soon  encumbered  with  the  indeterminate 
forms  of  sleeping  sailors,  wrapped  in  waterproofs 
or  spare  hammocks. 

After  tea  begins  the  serious  work  of  preparing 
for  the  ordinances  of  Sunday.  No.  2  rig  (the  sailor's 
best  suit)  is  taken  from  its  place  in  the  locker, 
brushed  and  examined.  Bill  Bailey,  A.B.,  whose 
three  years'  meritorious  service  in  the  Fleet  has  just 
been  rewarded  with  a  stripe — or  a  badge,  as  the  sailors 
prefer  to  call  it — modestly  produces  this  decoration, 
amid  the  good-natured  banter  of  his  companions, 
who  affect  to  be  awe-stricken  at  the  symbol  of  so 
much  virtue.  They  take  a  kindly  interest  in  the 
badge,  however,  and  the  older  hands  counsel  Bill 
as  to  the  precise  position  which  it  should  occupy 
on  the  sleeve  of  his  jumper. 

Blue  jean  collars  are  now  produced  and  mangled 
by  an  effective,  though  primitive,  process  which 
only  demands  a  cylinder  of  wood  and  a  baton  of  the 
same  material.  Knife-lanyards  are  washed  by  those 
who  have  been  improvident  enough  to  neglect  them 
when  the  week's  "  dobeying  "  {i.e.  washing)  was 
done,  and  are  hung  up  to  dry  among  the  box-racks 
overhead.     They  must  come  down,  however,  before 
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the  First  Lieutenant  makes  his  nightly  visit  at 
9  p.m.,  or  he  will,  in  naval  parlance,  "  play  Hell 
about  it." 

Then  there  is  the  necessary  process  of  shaving  for 
those  who  have  not  elected  to  grow  the  full  set  of 
hirsute  adornments  countenanced  by  the  Service 
regulations,  and  it  would  make  a  nervous  man 
shudder  (and  marvel)  to  see  how  nonchalantly  cold 
steel  is  flashed  about  in  a  cramped  mess  desk,  where 
people  are  continually  in  motion,  and  horseplay  may 
break  out  at  any  moment.  I  have  never  known  of 
any  casualties,  however. 

The  earlier  hours  of  Sunday  morning  can  scarcely 
be  associated  with  the  popular  idea  of  a  day  of 
rest.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  the  Powers-that-be 
decree  an  extra  half-hoiu-  of  slumber,  but  the  value 
of  this  is  largely  discounted  by  the  fact  that  upon 
these  occasions  the  hands  are  not  called  until  the 
actual  time  for  rising  has  come,  and  so  Jack  gets  his 
extra  thirty  minutes  without  knowing  it.  Now 
any  naval  epicurean  will  tell  you  that  the  pleasure 
of  this  luxury  would  be  intensified  an  hundredfold 
if  he  were  roused  at  the  customary  time  and  per- 
mitted to  lie  still,  ignoring  the  Ship's  Corporal's 
frequent  and  lusty  appeals  for  an  immediate  disposal 
of  himself  and  his  bedding.  The  Powers-that-be, 
however,  seem  to  be  unconscious  of  these  psycho- 
logical subtleties,  and  we  are  compelled  to  take 
things  as  they  come. 
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Breakfast  on  Sunday  is  not  a  comfortable  meal. 
We  may  not,  lest  we  soil  them,  sit  on  the  forms  which 
were  scrubbed  so  conscientiously  on  Saturday,  and 
which  will  be  washed  again  before  the  Captain's 
inspection.  So  we  stand  uncomfortably  at  the  table, 
which  is  protected  from  possible  stains  by  a  deep 
layer  of  old  newspapers,  and  eat  from  the  mini- 
mum number  of  dishes  in  order  that  there  may  be 
more  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  cooks  for  their 
task  of  setting  our  house  in  order.  Those  who  have 
none  of  these  domestic  duties  to  perform  proceed 
with  their  toilet,  which  must  be  a  rapid  one,  as 
persons  who  tarry  too  long  upon  the  Lower  Deck 
and  so  impede  the  cooks  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  are  apt  to  become  unpopular.  The  Upper 
Deck  is  the  place  for  drones. 

These  autumn  mornings  at  the  Base  are  rich  in 
natural  beauty,  the  bright  sunlight,  the  clear  sky, 
and  the  bracing  air,  with  its  northern  nip,  combining 
to  inspire  a  new  joy  of  living.  On  the  ships  in  the 
neighbouring  berths  may  be  seen  preparations 
similar  to  those  in  which  our  own  crew  are  engaged. 
Now  and  again  the  clear,  dominant  note  of  a  bugle 
floats  across  the  dancing  waters,  or  the  band  of  a 
battleship  is  heard  in  some  well-known  hymn. 
Then  the  note  of  our  own  bugle  is  sounded,  and  the 
ship's  company  fall  in  by  divisions  for  the  Captain's 
inspection.  Each  officer  gives  his  division  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  and  sometimes,  with  his  own 
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hands,  will  re-arrange  a  disorderly  lanyard,  settle 
a  rebellious  collar,  or  adjust  an  unseamanlike  cap- 
tally.  Then  we  stand  at  ease  until  the  Captain 
has  completed  his  tour  of  the  Mess  Deck. 

On  this  pilgrimage  he  is  attended  by  quite  a  little 
army  of  courtiers,  including  the  Engineer-Com- 
mander, the  inevitable  Jimmy,  the  Paymaster,  the 
Staff-Surgeon,  and  the  Master-at-Arms,  and  few 
parts  of  the  ship  escape  his  scrutiny.  Captain 
Hall-Hardisty  is  a  great  connoisseur  of  Mess  Decks. 
To  the  Marine  Sergeant  who  is  "  standing  the  rounds" 
(not  in  the  convivial  sense)  the  Captain  nods 
approvingly,  and  says,  "  Mess  Deck  very  smart  this 
morning,  Sergeant."  Last  Sunday  he  complained 
that  the  Marines'  habitation  was  far  from  satis- 
factory, although  the  civilian  eye  could  not  have 
discovered  any  appreciable  difference  between  its 
condition  then  and  now,  a  fact  which  has  led  more 
than  one  C5niical  hostile  to  assert  that  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  the  state  of  the  critic's  liver. 

The  Captain's  reappearance  on  the  Upper  Deck 
is  heralded  by  a  single  note  from  the  bugle.  It  is 
our  turn  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism.  At  the 
word  of  command  from  their  respective  officers 
each  division  comes  to  attention  with  a  click  of 
heels,  and  the  great  man  passes  slowly  along  missing 
no  one  in  his  examination.  Before  our  division  he 
pauses,  and  there  is  an  awful  moment  of  suspense. 
Has  Cornish  got  a  smudge  of  soot  on  his  classical 
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features,  or  is  the  V  of  Bill  Bailey's  jumper  cut  too 
low  ?  The  uncertainty  is  agonizing.  But  no  ;  the 
Captain  proceeds  on  his  way.     All  is  well. 

Before  the  maintopmen's  division  he  pauses  again 
and  briefly  orders  Able-Seaman  Wynn  to  equip 
himself  with  a  new  suit  of  number  two's.  This  is 
one  of  the  genuine  grievances  of  the  sailor.  He  may 
be  dropped  upon  at  any  time  to  provide  a  new  suit. 
It  may  be  that  the  one  he  is  wearing  is  clean  and 
whole,  but  if  it  does  not  actually  bear  the  stamp 
of  newness  it  is  liable  to  be  condemned,  and 
unlike  his  comrade  the  soldier  or  his  shipmate  the 
marine  he  has  to  bear  the  burden  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  Thus  the  King's  Regulations  compel  him 
to  live  above  his  exiguous  pay. 

Now  the  pipe  and  voice  of  the  Quartermaster  is 
heard  again,  "  Blue  watch  rig  church."  Our 
church  is  the  foretopmen's  mess  deck,  which  is 
situated  under  the  fo'c'sle.  There,  amid  the  shining 
stanchions,  snowy  benches,  and  glittering  "  bright 
work,"  the  men  of  the  Blue  watch  make  the  simple 
preparations  for  worship  and  rig  the  humble  altar. 
There  may  be  more  elaborate  places  of  devotion, 
but  certainly  none  is  cleaner.  The  improvised 
lectern  and  pulpit  is  draped  with  flags  borrowed  from 
the  Signal  Bridge  above. 

The  ship's  bell  in  the  recreation  space  tolls  out 
its  solemn  summons,  and  the  ship's  company  file 
into  their  places  in  this  unique  church.     The  officers. 
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resplendent  in  new  serge  and  untarnished  gold  lace, 
bring  up  the  rear  and  occupy  positions  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  immediately  occupied 
by  the  Chaplain. 

Our  service  is  short  and  simple.  When  circum- 
stances permit,  church  parties  composed  of  Wesleyans 
and  Presbyterians  are  landed  so  that  they  may 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  their  forefathers, 
but  denominationalism,  like  other  forms  of  faction, 
does  not  thrive  in  the  Navy,  and  most  of  the  men 
are  content  to  attend  the  Established  Service. 
The  Captain  reads  the  lesson,  his  brisk,  incisive 
tones  contrasting  oddly  with  the  ecclesiastical 
monotone  of  the  Chaplain. 

From  the  little  harmonium  the  schoolmaster 
leads  us  in  praise.  At  first  we  were  rather  self- 
conscious  vocalists,  and  somewhat  afraid  of  the 
sound  of  our  own  voices,  but  now  the  Mess  Deck 
resounds  with  our  singing,  hearty,  if  not  particularly 
sweet.  The  Captain  looks  anxiously  up,  and  no 
doubt  is  thankful  for  the  6-inch  gun  on  the  forecastle 
which  prevents  us  from  lifting  the  roof. 

Thus,  for  one  brief  hour,  the  men  in  blue  join 
with  their  civilian  brethren  in  bowing  before  their 
Maker,  but  even  upon  this  sacred  ordinance  the 
Service  has  laid  its  ineffaceable  mark.  The  pre- 
cision, the  punctuality,  the  cleanliness,  and  the 
soullessness  of  it  are  essentially  Naval. 

The    service   over.    Blue    watch    complete   their 
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morning's  work  by  restoring  the  maintopmen's 
mess  deck  to  its  normal  state,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  hands  are  at  liberty  to  go  below  or  to  smoke 
and  gossip  on  the  Upper  Deck.  At  any  moment 
now  the  drifter  may  be  expected  with  its  precious 
freight  of  letters  from  home.  After  that  there  will 
be  dinner  and  time  for  sleep.  The  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  Sabbath  morn  are  over. 


CHAPTER   XV 
OUR  FUNNY  PARTY 

THE  Charmian  had  been  only  a  few  weeks 
in  commission  when  a  Concert  Party  broke 
out  on  board.  This,  in  itself,  was  not  sur- 
prising, for  the  Navy  is  usually  left  to  supply  its 
own  entertainment.  Patriotic  and  kind-hearted 
actors  and  music  hall  stars  find  it  impossible  to  bring 
their  "  shows  "  to  the  men  who  do  business  in  the 
great  waters,  but,  as  the  song  has  it,  "  Sailors  don't 
care."  They  are  just  as  willing  to  provide  the 
music  as  to  face  it.  In  peace  time  most  ships  can 
boast  a  "  funny  party,"  and  the  exile  which  war 
conditions  has  imposed  upon  the  sailor  has  only 
made  the  efforts  of  these  "  funny  parties  "  more 
necessary  and  more  ambitious. 

It  should  be  observed  in  passing  that  Fleet 
concerts  are  not  to  be  confused  with  mere  sing- 
songs, which  may  take  place  on  the  shortest  of 
notice.  Not  that  a  sing-song  ought  to  be  despised. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  often  a  very  jolly  affair,  when 
the  ship's  company  assemble  on   the  foretopmen's 
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mess  deck,  and  the  ward-room  officers,  and  some- 
times the  Captain  himself,  come  for'rad  in  festive 
mood,  and  contribute  to  the  entertainment.  Per- 
mission to  smoke  is  granted,  and  there  is  a  long 
programme  sustained  by  performers  of  varying 
merit.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  current  in  the 
Navy  about  a  ship's  concert  at  which  the  chairman 
expressed  his  regret  that  Petty  Officer  Brown  was 
unable  to  sing  as  scheduled  on  the  programme,  but 
in  lieu  thereof  he  would  show  the  audience  the 
pictures  tattooed  on  his  chest. 

That,  however,  is  a  tale  of  days  long  gone  by. 
In  these  more  critical  times  Petty  Officer  Brown 
would  be  expected  to  do  something  more  than 
exhibit  his  personal  decorations.  A  ship's  concert 
nowadays  is  a  seriously  organized  affair,  upon  which 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  leisure  is  expended,  and 
few  of  his  activities  display  the  sailor's  versatile 
characteristics  to  better  advantage.  CiviHans 
would  certainly  be  astounded  to  know  the  elaborate 
care  which  is  lavished  upon  such  matters  as  scenery, 
costumes,  and  effects  for  these  productions.  When 
it  is  remembered,  however,  that  the  modern  war- 
ship's company  includes  carpenters,  painters, 
plumbers,  sailmakers,  and  electrical  experts  it  will 
be  recognized  that  these  forces,  united  with  the 
traditional  handiness  of  the  sailor,  afford  at  least 
the  nucleus  of  what  is  necessary  for  effective  staging. 

Then  each  ship  has  a  fund  which  is  expended  on 
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providing  recreation  and  amusement  for  its  crew, 
and  this  can  be  "  touched "  for  the  accessories 
which  cannot  be  produced  aboard.  One  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  battleships  recently  spent  over  £80 
merely  in  supplementing  her  wardrobe  for  a  new 
production. 

To  return  to  our  Concert  Party,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  conducted  their  earUer 
operations  with  a  stealth  and  secrecy  worthy  of  the 
Camorra,  or  the  Black  Hand.  In  the  dog  watches 
furtive  figures  would  steal  silently  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  ship,  whence  occasionally  strange  and 
sinister  sounds  were  heard.  The  lure  of  the  lime- 
light had  drawn  disciples  from  all  parts  of  the  ship, 
the  Ward  Room,  the  Warrant  Officers'  mess,  the 
Stokehold,  the  Marines'  and  Artisans'  messes  being 
represented  at  these  mysterious  gatherings.  Lieu- 
tenant Locke  was  generally  understood  to  be  the 
directing  genius,  and  subsequent  events  proved 
the  surmise  to  be  quite  correct. 

The  dehcate  task  of  separating  the  sheep  from 
the  goats — musically  I  mean — required  the  exer- 
cise of  diplomatic  arts.  One  maestro,  so  rumour 
asserted,  had  to  be  warned  off  by  being  told  that 
his  vocal  efforts  constituted  an  offence  under  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  (Conduct  Hable  to  create 
Public  Panic),  but  by  tactful  Httle  stratagems  like 
these  the  less  melodious  elements  were  at  length 
eliminated.     Then    the    Concert    Party   seized   its 
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courage  in  both  hands,  and  gave  an  informal  sing- 
song on  the  foretopmen's  mess  deck,  and  Captain 
Hall-Hardisty  came  and  presided  over  the  gather- 
ing, and  behold  it  was  good,  so  that  the  Concert 
Party  repeated  the  performance  unto  three  times. 

But  while  these  enterprises  were  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  ship's  company,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  more  ambitious  efforts  were  in 
contemplation,  and  that  the  Real  Thing  was  yet  to 
come.  It  came  :  and  the  manner  of  its  coming  was 
as  hereinafter  related. 

After  backing  and  filHng  several  times  in  a  shy, 
self-conscious  sort  of  manner  the  concert  ship  at 
length  came  alongside  the  Charmian  and  leaned  her 
cumbrous  bulk  against  the  trim,  staunch  side  of 
our  ship.  Being  in  ballast,  she  stood  high  in  the 
water  and  towered  above  our  decks  in  an  oppressive 
fashion,  and  in  order  to  board  her  it  was  necessary 
to  ascend  a  precipitous  gang  ladder.  In  piping 
times  of  peace  the  Pathan  had  been  an  ocean-going 
tramp  with  little  to  recommend  her  except  her 
freight-earning  capacity,  but  now  she  is  stationed 
at  the  Base  and  during  the  day  carries  out  the  humble 
duties  of  meat  carrier  to  the  Grand  Fleet.  A  good 
deal  of  misapprehension  appears  to  exist  in  the  public 
mind  with  regard  to  this  vessel,  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  been  surprised  to 
read  press  references  to  a  concert  ship  fitted  as 
floating  theatre  and  music  hall,  and  manned  by  a 
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company  of  professional  artistes  whose  business  is 
to  amuse  the  war-weary  matelot.  No  such  vessel 
exists.  It  is  only  when  her  toils  as  butcher's  shop 
are  ended  for  the  day  that  the  Pathan  is  permitted 
to  embark  more  romantic  cargoes  between  her 
shabby  sides. 

Her  forehold,  which  once  groaned  under  Heaven 
only  knows  what  cargoes,  has  been  fitted  up  as  the 
auditorium.  Structural  considerations  have  pre- 
vented it  being  equipped  with  boxes  and  a  dress 
circle,  to  say  nothing  of  a  gallery,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  Charmian's  first  full  dress  concern  accom- 
modation was  found  in  the  spacious  pit  for  some 
eight  hundred  Bluejackets  from  the  Charmian 
and  neighbouring  ships.  In  the  orchestra  stalls 
there  was  an  imposing  display  of  gold  lace,  worn  hy 
every  rank  from  full  captains  to  sub-lieutenants, 
and  a  little  company  of  midshipmen  were  also 
present  in  very  frolicsome  humour  (they  subse- 
quently did  themselves  proud  in  the  Charmian's 
hospitable  ward-room).  On  the  starboard  side  of 
the  auditorium  the  band  of  H.M.S.  Prometheus  dis- 
coursed the  overture,  entr'acte,  and  incidental  music. 

Even  a  special  programme  was  devised  for  the 
delectation  of  the  audience.  The  ship's  artist  de- 
signed a  comic  frontispiece,  and  a  disreputable 
person  who  in  happier  days  had  been  a  journalist 
had,  by  order  of  the  indefatigable  Locke,  cast  the 
contents  into  humorous  vein. 
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Of  the  performance  itself  much  might  be  written. 
Humour  is,  of  course,  the  dominating  element  in  a 
ship's  concert,  although  a  sentimental  song  well 
rendered  will  always  command  an  appreciative 
hearing.  The  turn  which  brings  down  the  house, 
however,  is  the  intimate  and  topical  song.  The 
matelot  reserves  his  warmest  interest  for  the  things 
that  happen  between  the  stem  and  the  stern  of  his 
own  ship,  and  a  witty  reference  to  a  comical  in- 
cident, the  apt  use  of  some  new  catch-phrase,  or 
a  sly  allusion  to  some  officer's  eccentricities  (for  no 
one  is  spared  on  these  occasions)  wins  the  warmest 
applause  of  the  evening. 

To  the  pierrot  troupe  (an  indispensable  feature 
of  every  ship's  concert)  usually  falls  the  lot  of  intro- 
ducing the  carefully  prepared  "  gag."  This  is  often 
done  by  writing  original  words  to  the  tune  of  a 
popular  song.  Most  ships  can  produce  some  one  who 
is  capable  of  turning  out  verse  sufficiently  rhythmic 
to  pass  muster  :  some  can  actually  boast  minor 
poets.  A  great  deal  of  the  humour  is  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  hostile  and  his  unseamanlike  ways ; 
but  the  hostUe,  who  is  not  infrequently  the  im- 
proviser  of  the  songs,  sometimes  hits  back  wittily 
at  the  expense  of  the  Service,  whose  ways  and 
methods  have  endured  more  satirical  comment 
since  1914  than  they  have  done  since — well.  Nelson's 
time  at  any  rate.  If  the  libretti  of  some  of  our 
naval  concerts  could  be  published,  civilians  would 
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find  that  naval  skits  did  not  begin  and  end  with 
Pinafore. 

In  the  Charmian's  first  concert  the  topical  allusion 
was  wrought  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  a  delighted 
audience  never  failed  to  respond  to  each  intimate 
and  familiar  jest.  The  pierrot  troupe  scored  quite  a 
triumph  with  the  following  rhymes  sung  to  the  air 
of  "  John  Brown's  Body  : — 

"  Now   listen,  all   good  people,  and    I'll   sing  a  song  to 
you, 
It  isn't  very  tuneful,  and  it  isn't  veiy  new; 
But  you  can  bet    your  liie  that  every  word  of   it  is 
true, 

On  board  the  Char-mi-an  ! 

Chorus.  "Oh!  the  weary  days  of  waiting. 
Oh  !  the  weary  days  of  waiting. 
Oh  !  the  weary  days  of  waiting, 
Till  they  sound  the  last  '  Disperse  ' ! 

"  When  Noah  went  acruising  on  the  Ark,  as  some  believe. 
The  life  upon  the  Lower  Deck  made  all  the  beasts  to 

grieve. 
For  they  cruised  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  and 
gave  no  leave — 

Like  they  do  on  the  Char-mi-an  I 

Chorus.     "  Oh  !  the  weary  days,  etc. 

"  Wlien  Alfred  built  his  navy  in  the  days  of  long  ago, 
The  dockyard  mateys  went  on  strike  each  second  week 

or  so, 
They  worked  just  when  it  pleased  them,  and  they  worked 
uncommon  slow, 

Like  they  do  on  the  Char-mi-an  ! 

Chorus.     "  Oh  !  the  weary  days,  etc. 
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"  When  Drake  sailed  into  Cadiz  Bay  to  singe  the  Spaniard's 
beard, 
The  costumes  and  the  language  of  the  crew  were  some- 
what weird, 
But  they  weren't  half  so  frightful  as  some  things  that 
have  appeared 

On  board  the  Char-mi-an  ! 

Chorus.     "  Oh  !  the  weary  days,  etc. 

"  When  Nelson  flew  his  flag  aboard  the  good  ship  Victory, 
The  men  got  no  '  stand-easy,'  and  they  had  no  jam  for 

tea. 
So  they  grumbled  loud  and  frequent  just  the  same  as 
you  and  me 

On  board  the  Char-mi-an  I 

Chorus.     "  Oh  !  the  weary  days,  etc. 

"  But  they  did  their  duty  cheerful  in  the  days  of  long  ago, 
Under    Rodney,   Hawke,   and    Nelson,    as    we    do    with 

Jellicoe, 
And  the  spirit  of  Trafalgar  breathes  to-day  at  Scapa 
Flow 

On  board  the  Char-mi-an ! 

Chorus.     "  Oh  !  the  weary  days,  etc." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  audience  had  mastered 
the  simple  chorus,  and  they  made  the  Pathans 
forehold  resound  with  their  lusty  voices. 

Musically,  however,  the  success  of  the  evening 
was  an  encore  verse  given  to  the  well-known  comic 
duet,  "  Don't  we,  Harold  ?  Yes,  Reggie,  we  do  !  " 
This,  with  topical  verses,  was  so  well  rendered  by 
two  of  oiu-  Warrant  Officers,  that  in  response 
to  an  enthusiastic  encore  they  solemnly  chanted 
13 
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the    following    stanza    to    an    eagerly    expectant 
audience : 

"  In  every  department  of  duty  we  shine. 

Don't  we,  Harold  ?     Yes,  Reggie,  we  do  1 

And  we  overstay  leave  when  we  go  down  the  line, 
Don't  we,  Reggie  ?     Yes,  Harold,  we  do  ! 

At  gunnery  practice  we  always  excel. 

That  we're  dead  on  the  wicket  the  target  can  tell; 

And  sometimes  we  fire  on  the  drifter  as  well — 
Don't  we,  Harold  ?     Yes,  Reggie,  we  do  !  " 

This  felicitous  reference  to  an  unfortunate  in- 
cident at  a  recent  gunnery  practice,  when  two  rounds 
were  accidentally  fired  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
drifter  which  was  towing  the  target,  completely 
brought  down  the  house.  The  Commodore  of  our 
Squadron,  enthroned  beside  Captain  Hall-Hardisty 
in  the  stalls,  threw  up  his  hands  in  delight  and  aban- 
doned himself  to  hysterical  mirth.  From  the  pit 
there  arose  a  deep-throated  roar  of  delight.  Here 
was  a  direct  hit  indeed  !  Gunnery  Jack  had  been 
amply  requited  for  all  the  "  sarcs "  he  had 
lavished  upon  the  crew  since  the  Charmian  com- 
missioned. Every  eye  was  focused  upon  the 
unfortunate  specialist  in  destruction  who  sat, 
laughing  and  blushing  furiously,  on  the  right  of 
the  stalls. 

After  this  happy  incident  the  concert  proceeded 
from  strength  to  strength,  but  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  incident  of  the  evening  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  little  one-act  play,  The  Rest  Cure,  which 
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has  often  been  utilized  on  the  legitimate  stage  as  a 
curtain  raiser. 

Of  the  dramatis  personce  three  are  feminine  and 
one  masculine,  the  latter  being  the  patient  at  a 
nursing  home,  a  part  sustained  by  Mr.  Locke,  who 
is  so  lengthy  of  limb  that  it  is  popularly  supposed 
that  he  had  to  tie  a  "  sheepshank  "  in  himself  to 
accommodate  his  person  to  the  miniature  bed  in 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  play  required  him  to 
repose.  The  senior  nurse — a  prim  martinet  of 
uncertain  age — was  sympathetically  impersonated 
by  our  schoolmaster  :  and  the  part  of  Muriel,  the 
confiding  slavey,  found  an  admirable  exponent  in 
our  wireman,  who  used  to  "  bust  "  telephones  in 
the  sacred  name  of  repair  before  he  forsook  his 
native  Birmingham  to  follow  the  sea.  The  re- 
maining part  was  that  of  a  young  and  charming 
nurse — hinc  illae  lachrymae  ! 

Now  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  Charmian 
carried  a  young  sub-lieutenant  who  was  a  comely 
youth  and  goodly  to  look  upon,  Mr.  Silver  by  name, 
and  when  he  had  exchanged  the  black-and-gold 
uniform  of  violence  for  the  blue-and-white  livery 
of  mercy  and  healing,  with  shoes  and  stockings  to 
match,  assumed  a  blonde  wig  and  put  carmine 
grease  paint  on  his  lips,  he  became  a  young  lady 
of  very  exceptional  charm.  The  adroitness  with 
which  he  assumed  the  carriage  and  mannerisms 
of  young  womanhood  completed  the  illusion.     Its 
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effect  was  devastating.  Mr.  Kipling  has  placed 
on  record  his  conviction  that — 

"  Single  men  in  Barracks  don't  grow  into  plaster  saints  " : 

and  the  experience  of  our  concert  taught  us  that 
single  men  five  months  at  sea  don't  grow  into 
Saint  Anthonys  either.  The  pretty  nurse's  en- 
trance was  hailed  with  boisterous  applause,  and 
sounds  suggestive  of  noisy  osculation.  With  the 
memory  of  girls  left  behind,  men  began  to  count 
in  their  minds  the  weeks  that  must  elapse  before 
leave  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  eager 
eyes  followed  every  movement  of  the  sweet  young 
nurse.  You  see,  feminine  beauty  is  as  scarce  at 
the  Base  as  snakes  in  Iceland,  and  even  an  illusion 
can  delight  those  who  are  willing  to  be  deceived. 

As  we  turned  into  our  hammocks  near  the  close 
of  the  first  watch  the  success  of  the  concert  was 
freely  admitted  on  all  hands,  but  the  favourite 
topic  of  discussion  was  the  pretty  nurse.  The  men 
were  strangely  silent  at  their  work  on  the  following 
day,  and  I  overheard  more  than  one  crooning  softly 
to  himself  some  minor  music — the  waltz  song  from 
The  Dancing  Mistress,  and  the  more  wistful  pas- 
sages from  The  Girl  in  the  Train.  But  the  pretty 
nurse  had  resumed  the  black-and-gold,  and,  with 
telescope  beneath  his  armpit,  discharged  his  un- 
romantic  duties  as  officer  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER    XVI 
CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  CHARMIAN 

NEITHER  the  Kaiser  nor  his  minions  were 
able  to  quench  the  festive  spirit  which  de- 
veloped among  the  crew  of  the  Channian  as 
Christmas  drew  near  :  in  fact,  the  hardships  which 
the  latter  endured  daily  on  the  Imperial  malefactor's 
account  seemed  only  to  intensify  their  determination 
to  resurrect,  while  the  omens  were  favourable,  for  a 
few  brief  hours,  the  moribund  Spirit  of  Festival. 

About  this  time  the  Charmian  had  left  her 
accustomed  station  at  the  Base  to  spend  a  month 
at  what  is  somewhat  satirically  described  as  a 
Recreation  Base.  The  ship's  company  were  not 
long  in  discovering  the  specious  and  unsubstantial 
nature  of  this  benefit.  In  the  Senior  Service  the 
Powers-that-be  have  a  perverted  sense  of  humour 
which  prompts  them,  ever  and  anon,  to  offer  the 
men  in  blue — and  the  men  in  black  and  gold — 
gift  horses  of  dubious  pedigree,  and  before  the 
hostiles  had  seen  their  first  Yuletide  in  the  Navy 

they   had   experienced   emotions   similar  to   those 
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which  moved  the  ancient  Trojan  to  express  his 
scepticism  of  Hellenic  benevolence  in  the  classical 
utterance  :  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 

Thoughts  of  and  preparations  for  Christmas 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  spasm  of  activity 
which  sent  the  Charmian  to  sea  on  a  patrol  which 
gave  her  crew  evidence  of  the  sea- worthiness  of 
their  ship.  The  weather  was  not  actually  tem- 
pestuous, but  a  light  cruiser  of  high  speed  can 
make  rough  going  of  comparatively  moderate  seas, 
and  through  the  long  winter  night  there  was  little 
comfort  to  be  had  on  the  Lower  Deck  as  the 
Charmian  ploughed  her  path  against  wind  and  sea 
on  her  appointed  patrol. 

From  this  experience  she  returned  safe,  though 
somewhat  the  worse  for  weather,  but  the  loss  of 
a  young  life  sat  heavily  for  a  day  or  two  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  crew.  We  were  back  in  harbour 
before  his  absence  was  discovered.  At  sea,  when 
the  ship's  company  is  working  in  watches,  it  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  lose  sight  of  a  messmate  for 
a  few  hours.  He  may  be  on  deck  at  his  post  while 
you  are  sleeping  on  the  Lower  Deck,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus  it  happened  that  boy  Brady's  absence  was 
not  immediately  noticed.  When  inquiry  was  made 
we  learned  that  he  was  last  seen  at  the  close  of  the 
middle  watch,  4  a.m.  that  morning,  when  he  was 
relieved  at  his  station  on  the  saperstructure. 
He  was  never  seen  agam.     In  all  probability  he 
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ventured  to  come  for'rad  along  the  starboard 
battery  instead  of  using  the  safe  wing  passage 
below,  and  was  washed  overboard  by  one  of  the 
heavy  seas  which  were  sweeping  the  Upper  Deck. 
A  small  instalment  to  the  terrible  price  of  Ad- 
miralty, in  pace  requiescat ! 

It  was  noticeable  on  our  Lower  Deck  that  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  began  to  arouse  even  more  than 
usual  enthusiasm  as  the  mail  bags  grew  more 
numerous  and  bulky.  There  was  no  steam  drifter 
to  bring  them  alongside  at  the  Recreation  Base, 
so  our  postman,  a  private  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
had  to  make  frequent  trips  ashore.  The  whalers' 
crews — the  motor-boat  being,  as  usual,  out  of  repair 
— wrought  manfully  at  their  oars,  and  brought 
back  heavy  cargoes  without  complaint. 

The  seamen  then  went  into  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  in  the  messes  there  was  anxious 
discussion  of  menus  and  food  prices  which  would 
have  been  helpful  to  the  Food  Controller  had  he 
been  privileged  to  overhear  them.  A  Christmas 
luxury  fund  of  some  kind  was  an  absolute  necessity, 
for  our  victualling  allowance  (at  that  time  4|d. 
per  day)  was  so  far  from  sufficing  to  provide  the 
little  extras  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
that  most  messes  were  compelled  to  make  a  levy 
of  a  few  shillings  per  head  at  the  end  of  each  month 
to  square  the  Canteen  and  Purser's  accounts  for 
actual  necessities. 
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In  some  messes  there  had  been  in  operation  for 
weeks  past  a  tariff  of  fines  levied  upon  men  who 
expressed  themselves  in  unparliamentary  language, 
sums  of  a  half-penny  or  a  penny  being  demanded 
from  the  culprit,  according  to  the  extent  and 
virulence  of  his  offence. 

At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be  an  admirable 
scheme,  but  it  is  disheartening  to  record  that  as  a 
mess  improves  morally  it  depreciates  financially, 
and  when,  by  means  of  extortion,  you  have  practi- 
cally eliminated  the  use  of  "  language,"  you  have 
also  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs, 
and  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  your  own  revenue. 
Verily,  ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon. 

Eventually  the  financial  problem  was  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  and  upon  a  certain  afternoon 
the  caterers  of  the  various  messes  were  permitted 
to  go  ashore,  so  that  they  might  make  good  such 
deficiencies  as  still  existed  after  the  canteen  manager 
had  done  his  uttermost.  At  nightfall  they  returned 
heavily  laden  with  mysterious  packages,  and  only 
the  boldest  spirits  dared  to  ask  what  they  might 
contain.  With  the  nearer  advent  of  Christmas  the 
question  of  decorating  the  ship  was  canvassed,  and, 
as  a  result,  a  party  of  boys  left  the  ship  on  Saturday 
under  the  charge  of  a  Leading  Seaman,  and  they 
brought  back  their  cutter  half-full  of  holly  from  a 
neighbouring  estate. 

As  Christmas  Day  fell  upon  a  Sunday  it  was 
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natural  that  the  singing  of  carols  should  figure  on 
the  day's  routine.  This  event,  which  was  held  in 
our  customary  place  of  assembly,  the  foretopmen's 
mess  deck,  took  the  form  of  a  sacred  smoking 
concert,  if  such  a  phrase  is  permissible,  and  the 
singing  was  remarkable  for  the  volume  rather  than 
for  the  harmony  of  the  sounds  produced,  but,  as 
the  Chaplain  rather  dryly  remarked,  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  good-will  that  existed. 

The  early  hours  of  Christmas  Day,  which  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  were  devoted  to  the  usual  domestic 
work  of  cleaning  the  Mess  Deck,  after  which  the 
task  of  decorating  it  was  undertaken.  A  raid  was 
made  upon  the  bunting-tossers'  {i.e.  signallers') 
stores,  and  all  the  flags  and  pendants  used  in  naval 
signalling  were  soon  pressed  into  service  to  provide 
us  with  tapestries.  Holly  was  artistically  dis- 
tributed about  the  ceiling  and  sides,  and  coloured 
paper  finery  was  hung  between  the  racks  where 
our  cap  and  ditty  boxes  repose,  until  the  usually 
barren  deck  looked  like  some  Oriental  bazaar. 

The  seasonable  delicacies  which  had  reached  us 
from  mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts  were  laid  out 
in  tempting  array,  and  some  men  went  so  far  as 
to  complete  the  peepshow  by  producing  for  exhibi- 
tion their  collections  of  photographs  (chiefly  of 
female  relatives  and  prospective  relatives).  The 
Service  seaman  is  a  profound  sentimentalist,  and 
never   ventures    far    afield    without    his    portrait 
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gallery.  It  comprises  his  lares  et  penates,  vhich 
must  command  not  only  his  own  reverence  and 
admiration,  but  that  also  of  all  who  would  enjoy 
his  friendship. 

A  quaint  custom  of  exchanging  uniforms  prevails 
on  the  Lower  Deck  at  Christmas,  the  youngest 
seaman  in  the  mess  donning  the  jumper  of  the 
senior  leading  hand.  The  exchange,  in  fact,  is 
general  between  seniors  and  juniors,  and  ship's 
boys  may  be  seen  parading  the  Upper  Deck  wearing 
the  jumpers  of  Petty  Officers  with  the  crossed 
killicks  (anchors)  and  three  badges,  as  well  as  the 
emblem  of  the  gunlayer  or  leading  torpedo  operator. 

An  interesting  survival  of  the  old  idea  of  misrule, 
which  was  supposed  to  supervene  with  the  advent 
of  Yule,  may  be  witnessed  in  the  masqueraders  or 
"  funny  party "  who  promenade  the  ship  on 
Christmas  morning.  Clad  in  the  cast-off  uniforms 
of  officers,  borrowed  from  the  more  approachable 
inhabitants  of  the  Ward  Room,  bogus  commanders 
and  captains  pace  the  Upper  Deck,  giving  staccato 
orders  to  their  "  crew,"  and  burlesquing  their 
superiors  with  a  fearlessness  that  would  probably 
secure  them  imprisonment  for  life  if  they  chanced 
to  serve  under  the  banner  of  the  Kaiser.  Eventu- 
ally they  perform  the  solemn  farce  of  "  going  the 
rounds,"  and  very  thoroughly  they  do  it.  Each 
mess  and  its  inmates  are  severely  criticized  and 
exhorted  to  have  "  a  good  scrub  out."     In  fact, 
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within  the  Hmits  of  decency,  authority  is  travestied 
for  the  day. 

These  revels  are  suspended  for  half  an  hour, 
during  which  a  brief  church  service  is  held,  and  at 
the  close  the  Captain,  preceded  by  the  masqueraders, 
and  followed  by  the  Ward  Room  officers,  makes  a 
pilgrimage  round  the  mess  decks,  exchanging  the 
compliments  of  the  season  with  the  men.  It  is 
also  usual  for  the  officers  to  partake  of  the  dehcacies 
of  each  mess,  a  custom  which  no  doubt  taxes  their 
digestion  more  severely  than  it  does  the  hospitality 
of  the  men.  But  then  it  is  a  naval  tradition  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Nelson — or  Noah — I  forget 
which  ! 

For  one  honest  soul,  however,  the  forenoon  of 
Christmas  Day  was  clouded  by  an  unnecessary 
grief.  This  was  our  Chaplain,  in  whom,  assuredly, 
there  was  no  guile,  a  circumstance  of  which  his  mess- 
mates in  the  Ward  Room  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
abundant  advantage.  The  trick  played  upon  him  on 
this  occasion  was  more  one  of  accident  than  design. 

In  accordance  with  the  Service  custom,  a  message 
of  Christmas  greeting  was  sent  by  visual  signal 
from  the  flagship  to  all  ships  in  company.  It  was 
read  by  the  signalman  on  watch  on  the  Charmian's 
forebridge,  and  G.  copy  of  it  was  exhibited  on  the 
Ward  Room  notice-board.     It  read  : — 

"  The    Commander-in-Chief    sends    his    cordial 
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greetings  to  the  ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  wishes 
them  a  merry  Christmas." 

Before  this  kindly  message  had  been  five  minutes 
on  view,  some  humorist  added  to  the  end  of  it 
the  words  "  Negative  Charmian  " — the  phrase  com- 
monly used  to  exclude  any  vessel  from  the  purport 
of  a  signal. 

When  the  Chaplain  read  this  message  (as  amended) 
he  expressed  grave  surprise  at  its  uncharitable 
tone.  It  was  unchristianlike,  he  ventured  to  say, 
for  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  vent  his  dissatis- 
faction with  a  single  ship  at  a  time  when  goodwill 
ought  to  be  general.  It  was  not  until  matters 
were  fully  explained  that  the  depression  caused  by 
the  thought  of  the  Admiral's  wrath  was  lifted  from 
the  ecclesiastical  mind. 

Christmas  dinner  is  a  variable  repast  in  the  Navy, 
because  each  mess  always  does  its  own  catering, 
and  menus  therefore  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
gastronomic  tastes  and  financial  resources  of  the 
men  concerned.  The  pudding  is,  of  course,  a  sine 
qua  non.  Sometimes  it  is  provided  ready  cooked 
by  some  thoughtful  friend  ashore,  and  requires 
only  to  be  heated,  but  more  frequently  the  matelot 
constructs  his  own  pudding,  which  usually  possesses 
the  advantage  over  the  home-made  article  that, 
being  less  rich,  it  may  with  impunity  be  consumed 
more  freely. 
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This  is  the  one  occasion  in  the  year  when  the 
sailor  does  not  hurry  over  his  meals.  There  is 
nothing  to  hurry  for,  and  after  the  tables  have 
been  cleared  and  the  crockery  "  dished  up,"  smoking 
is  carried  on  profusely,  Christmas  Day  being  one  of 
the  extremely  rare  occasions  when  this  indulgence 
is  allowed  on  the  Mess  Deck.  Smoking  leads  to 
conversation,  and  reminiscences  of  bygone  Christ- 
mases  in  other  ships  are  retailed  by  the  older  hands. 
Then  arises  the  eternal  question,  "  Shall  next  Christ- 
mas see  the  world  at  peace  ? 

Perhaps  some  more  energetic  individual  raises  his 
voice  in  song,  but  anything  like  general  melody  is 
reserved  for  after  tea,  and  then,  like  all  the  sailor's 
best  social  performances,  proceedings  are  purely 
informal.  Some  one  starts  a  gramophone,  which  is 
an  excellent  thing  for  breaking  the  ice  (meta- 
phorically speaking),  and,  attracted  by  its  strains, 
men  from  other  parts  of  the  ship  drift  quietly  into 
our  mess  and  are  provided  with  cigars  or  cigarettes. 
Then  some  vocalist  of  repute  is  asked  to  oblige 
with  a  song,  and  gradually  less  eminent  artists 
find  their  feet. 

Stoker  Jones,  attired  in  working  rig,  for  the  ship 
is  always  under  steam,  tells  a  few  Boeotian  yarns, 
then  disappears  again  into  the  dusty  stokehold. 
It  is  all  very  simple  and  very  hearty.  The  arrival 
of  supper — on  Christmas  Day,  a  meal  of  some  pre- 
tensions— suspends    proceedings   for    a   time,    and 
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upon  their  resumption  dancing,  for  which  the  sailor 
is  always  ready,  is  indulged  in  to  the  strains  of  the 
gramophone  or  a  scratch  orchestra. 

In  these  ways  did  the  men  who  on  the  Charmian 
awaited  the  dawning  of  "  The  Day "  celebrate 
Christmas,  but  Boxing  Day  is — alas  ! — not  recog- 
nized on  the  King's  ships. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

OUR  MAGAZINE 

WE  of  the  Light  Cruiser  Squadrons  like  to 
regard  ourselves  as  hard-working,  sea- 
going craft.  We  are  the  "  Plain-Janes- 
and-no-nonsense  "  of  the  Senior  Service,  with  little 
time  for  the  amenities  of  social  life  as  lived  on  the 
more  leisurely  battleships.  But  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  now  and  then,  when  circumstances  are  favour- 
able, we  can  make  a  creditable  cruise  in  the  placid 
waters  of  fine  art  and  devise  something  which  will 
make  the  Philistines  on  the  big  ships  rub  their 
eyes.  In  this  department  we  had  scored  an  un- 
qualified success  with  the  first  issue  of  our  ship's 
journal.  The  Charmian  Confab,  in  the  early  days  of 
our  commission,  before  the  Base  had  been  set 
a-talking  by  the  dazzling  magnificence  of  our  first 
concert. 

Our  literary  venture  was  not,  of  course,  an  in- 
novation. Others  had  been  in  the  field  before  us, 
naval  journalism  having  developed  vigorously  since 

the  early  days  of  the  war,  no  doubt  under  the 
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inspiring  rivalry  of  the  regimental  magazines  pro- 
duced by  some  units  of  the  New  Armies.  For 
instance,  there  had  been  the  Talbot  Observer  and 
Dardanelles  Gazette,  which  boasted  that  it  was  the 
only  naval  journal  actually  produced  under  the 
enemy's  fire.  Two  ill-fated  vessels,  the  cruiser 
Natal  and  the  battleship  King  Edward  VII,  were 
responsible  for  the  birth  of  the  Natal  Newsletter 
and  the  North  Sea  Times  respectively.  Then  the 
New  Zealand  produced  a  journal  under  the  ephemeral 
title  Gott  Strafe !  which  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  the  more  appropriate  Kia  Ora ; 
while  H.M.S.  Erin  has  been  represented  by  the 
Erin  Echo,  a  monthly  magazine  which  has  appeared 
regularly  since  the  big  battleship  commissioned. 

It  was  in  the  Artisans'  Mess  that  the  idea  of  a 
journal  for  the  Charmian  was  first  discussed.  In 
this  little  community  it  was  a  case  of  tot  homines  : 
quot  sententicB.  Seven  different  crafts  were  repre- 
sented by  the  fifteen  men  who  occupied  the  mess, 
so  it  was  inevitable  that  controversy  should  be 
abundant.  It  chanced,  however,  that  one  of  the 
wiremen  had  genuine  talents  as  a  caricaturist,  which 
he  used  to  exercise  during  the  dog-watches  for  the 
amusement  of  himself  and  his  messmates.  Laugh- 
ing over  some  of  these  productions  one  evening, 
some  one — his  name  unfortunately  was  not  noted 
at  the  time — said  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
issue  a  magazine  on  board  the  ship,  a  suggestion 
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which  was  at  once  received  with  enthusiastic  un- 
animity. The  only  critical  voice  was  that  of  Jimmy 
Bungs,  the  cooper,  who  maintained  that,  for  sound 
reading  matter,  whether  for  entertainment  or  edi- 
fication, you  "  couldn't  whack  old  Isaiah."  Isaiah's 
merits  notwithstanding,  the  magazine  promoters 
determined  to  carry  on. 

The  wielder  of  a  humorous  pencil  can  find  plenty 
of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents   aboard  a 
King's  ship,   so   our  artistic  wireman  made  rapid 
progress   with    the    pictorial  side    of   the  venture. 
The   trouble  arose  when   the   producers   suddenly, 
realized  that  reading  matter,  as  well  as   pictures, 
was   necessary  for   a   well-balanced    journal.      For 
some  days  it  seemed  perilously  like  a  deadlock  ; 
then,  when  the  embryo  Northcliffes  were  driven  to 
the  verge  of   despair,   help  was  discovered   in   an 
improbable  quarter.     From   amongst  the  Quart er- 
deckmen   there   was    discovered   a    "  hostile   ord." 
who  had  been  a  journalist.     At  some  remote  period 
of  his  shad}^  past  he  had  actually  edited  a  provincial 
newspaper,   so   rumour   asserted.     He  was    swiftly 
entrapped  in  the  editorial  chair,  and  from  that  day 
forward  he  grew  pale  and  thin,  but  shares  in  the 
Charmian  Confab  began  to  rise  in  value.     To  have 
a  real  live  journalist  to  conduct  your  magazine  is 
almost   as  good  as  having  steam  on  the  capstan 
engine  when  you  are  weighing  anchor  by  hand.     It 
assists  yoLi  to  "  see  off  "  all  competitors. 
14 
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From  this  point  the  magazine  quickly  took  shape. 
As  the  proprietors  were  entirely  without  funds 
and  were  uncertain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reception 
which  their  work  would  receive  from  the  Authorities, 
it  was  decided  to  limit  the  first  edition  to  one  copy 
in  manuscript  only,  to  be  passed  round  the  Mess 
Deck  when  complete.  Its  production  was  secret ; 
at  least  the  producers  fondly  imagined  this  to  be  the 
case,  until  one  day,  after  Evening  Quarters,  Lieu- 
tenant Locke  disconcerted  the  harassed  editor  by 
demanding  to  know  when  that  magazine  of  his  was 
going  to  see  the  light.  Things  leak  out  aboard  ship 
in  a  manner  which  makes  us  wonder  sometimes  if 
the  seal  of  the  confessional  is  as  strictly  honoured  by 
those  who  exercise  the  censorship  of  letters  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

When,  at  last,  the  Charmian  Confab,  Vol.  L,  No.  i, 
was  ready  for  circulation  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  First  Lieutenant 
before  issuing  the  fruits  of  our  labours  to  the  ship's 
company.  The  manuscript  was  therefore  planted 
upon  the  ever-accessible  and  sympathetic  Jimmy, 
who  received  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
generous  nature.  He  submitted  it  to  the  Captain, 
however,  before  giving  the  desired  permission. 
Then  followed  an  uncomfortable  twenty-four  hours, 
during  which  the  editor  continuall}^  expected  to 
find  himself  in  the  custody  of  two  armed  marines 
on  a  charge  of  lese-majeste,  for  no   one  had  been 
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spared  the  whip  of  satire.  The  skipper  graciously 
gave  us  the  required  imprimatur,  however,  and 
expressed  a  kindly  opinion  of  our  efforts  at  the  same 
time. 

At  this  juncture  the  Ward  Room  stepped  m,  com- 
mandeered the  manuscript,  and  summoned  the 
editor  to  inquire  why  the  magazine  was  not  to  be 
printed.  This  raised  the  financial  problem,  which 
the  editor  set  forth  with  all  the  unveiled  pessimism 
of  his  profession.  Eventually  he  was  overruled,  and 
upon  the  necessary  guarantee  of  funds  being  given, 
the  Confab  was  entrusted  to  the  inky  hands  of  the 
printers. 

Its  reception  by  the  Lower  Deck  was  more  favour- 
able than  had  been  anticipated.  The  matelot's 
favour  is  always  a  variable  and  uncertain  quantity, 
but  the  idea  of  a  journal  to  record  his  own  doings 
and  to  reflect — so  far  as  permissible — his  opinions, 
obviously  appealed  strongly  to  him,  and  when  the 
first  issue  of  the  Confab  had  been  on  sale  for  twenty- 
four  hours  only  a  very  few  copies  remained. 

Some  items  from  the  editorial  announcement  may 
be  worthy  of  quotation.     For  example  : — 

"  The  publishers  draw  subscribers'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  usual  war  clause  holds  good  in  all  con- 
tracts made  by  the  Company.  The  Company  and 
the  individual  directors  thereof  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  contracts  if 
prevented  from  publishing  this  journal  by  the  act 
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of  God,  the  intervention  of  the  King's  enemies, 
pirates  and  robbers,  marauders  by  land  and  sea, 
Germans,  Jews,  or  Aberdonians. 

"  Payment  of  subscription  may  be  made  by  cheques 
drawn  on  the  Dogger  Bank.  Chits  on  the  canteen, 
spare  articles  of  kit,  puppies,  kittens,  parrots,  or 
anything  useful  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  cash. 

"  The  office  hours  are  from  a.m.  to  p.m.,  when 
callers  may  be  seen  (or  seen  off)  by  the  Editor. 

"  The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  consider  contribu- 
tions, but  he  cannot  undertake  to  read  them,  nor 
can  he  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
contributions  or  contributors. 

"  The  public  is  hereby  informed  that  the  Capital 
of  the  Company  is  nil,  and  as  all  the  shareholders 
are  already  in  debt  to  the  Crown  (God  save  the 
King !)  any  attempted  litigation  in  respect  of 
alleged  slander  will  only  involve  the  plaintiff  in 
legal  costs." 

The  work  of  producing  the  Confab  began,  and 
continued  in  the  hands  of  a  very  limited  circle, 
although  there  were  always  plenty  of  subscribers 
willing  to  tell  us  what  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
next  issue.  The  matelot  displayed  a  quick  per- 
ception for  journalistic  opportunity,  and  whenever 
the  day's  routine  was  enlivened  by  some  ludicrous 
incident  the  word  was  sure  to  go  round  "that's 
something  for  the  Confab,"  and  if  all  the  sugges- 
tions which  the  Editor  received  had  been  acted 
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upon  the  journal  would  speedily  have  grown  to 
gigantic  proportions,  and  there  would,  incidentally, 
have  been  a  court-martial  ending  in  the  eclipse  of 
both  the  magazine  and  its  producers. 

It  did  not  take  us  long  to  discover  that  the 
keynote  of  the  successful  magazine  must  always 
be  personal  and  professional,  for  nothing  interests 
the  sailor  so  keenly  as  the  doings  of  himself,  his 
ship,  and  his  shipmates,  an  exclusive  taste  which 
greatly  limited  the  field  open  to  the  producers, 
and  made  their  task  doubly  difficult.  The  activities 
of  the  Funny  Party  and  the  various  athletic  clubs 
had  to  be  faithfully  recorded  and  an  accurate 
chronicle  kept  of  the  promotions  made  amongst 
the  ship's  company,  for  the  sailor  resembles  his 
longshore  brother  in  a  certain  fondness  for  seeing 
his  name  in  print. 

The  most  popular  features,  however,  were  those 
which  poked  fun  at  personal  idiosyncrasies  and 
Service  ways.  Fortunately  the  naval  officer  does 
not  stand  on  his  dignity  when  there  is  fun  projected, 
and  so  long  as  no  disrespect  to  the  Service  is  intended 
he  is  usually  a  willing  target  for  legitimate  humour. 

A  naval  dictionary,  devised  for  the  benefit  of 
civihan  readers,  afforded  opportunity  for  some 
"  sarcs  "  at  the  expense  of  Service  ways.  Among 
the  definitions  included  were  the  following  : — 

"  O.D.,"  "  O.S.,"  "  Ord.,"  or  "  Ordinary  Sea- 
man "  :  A  low  form  of  animal  life. 
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"  Guard  and  Steerage  "  :  A  scheme  for  offering 
a  seaman  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  sleep  in  the 
morning  in  exchange  for  four  hours'  lost  during  the 
night. 

"  Make  and  Mend  Clothing  "  :  A  phrase  mean- 
ing rest  and  repose  ;  very  rarely  heard  in  recent 
years. 

"  ioa"  :  A  scheme  for  causing  a  seaman,  stoker, 
or  marine  the  maximum  amount  of  trouble  and 
inconvenience  with  the  minimum  benefit  to  himself, 
the  ship,  the  Service,  or  the  Empire. 

"  Storekeeper  "  (Bo's'n's  or  otherwise) :  A  pro- 
fane person  whose  duty  is  to  refuse  to  issue  stores 
to  all  persons  applying  for  same. 

"  Hostile  "  :  A  person  who  has  joined  the  Navy 
for  the  period  of  hostilities.  Chiefly  used  to  take 
the  blame  of  all  inefficiency  and  incompetency  on 
the  part  of  the  Service  men. 

A  similar  note  was  struck  in  the  Answers  to 
Correspondents,  of  which  those  quoted  may  be 
taken  as  typical. 

Young  Hopeful  (Gosport). — No  ;  we  should 
not  advise  you  to  join  up  as  an  ordinary  seaman  if, 
as  you  say,  your  parents  are  in  humble  circum- 
stances. A  considerable  private  income  is  quite 
essential  to  an  "  O.D."  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Of  course, 
if  you  could  manage  to  get  a  commission  you  would 
find  it  much  cheaper. 

Curious  (Fore  Top). — We  cannot  tell  you  why 
it  is  called  the  Recreation  Space.  There  never  was 
any  recreation  in  it,  and  now  even  the  space  is 
occupied.  It  is  no  use  asking  an  officer  for  an 
explanation.  He  will  simply  say  it  is  "  Service  " 
— a  phrase  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
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Puzzled. — No,  we  should  not  advise  you  to  get 
engaged  with  a  view  to  getting  a  few  days'  leave 
for  the  marriage  ceremony.  Leave  is  all  very  well 
in  its  way — but  you  can  pay  too  much  for  it.  If 
you  are  lonely,  why  not  keep  rabbits  ? 

Indignant. — No,  you  cannot  claim  a  new  suit  in 
place  of  the  one  you  spoiled  when  the  cutter  fell 
into  the  ditch.  If  it  was  customary  to  replace 
clothing  spoiled  in  this  way,  you  would  be  getting 
a  new  kit  every  second  week, 

A  Young  Christian  (Foretop)  writes  to  ask  us 
what  he  can  do  to  make  the  world  a  sweeter  and 
brighter  place  to  live  in.  Well,  surely  there  is 
plenty  of  brasswork  on  the  ship,  and  any  P.O.  will 
lend  Young  Christian  a  Holy  Joe. 

Anxious  Reader  (Stokers'  Mess  Deck). — No, 
Anxious  Reader,  you  don't  require  a  licence  to  keep 
a  dog  watch.  ] 

Contributions  in  verse  usually  took  the  form  of 
parodies.  The  popular  song  "  I^ittle  Grey  Home  in 
the  West  "  was  soon  adapted  to  Service  use,  but  a 
much  more  notable  effort  was  the  following  skit 
upon  Mr.  Kipling's  "  If,"  which  drew  from  the 
famous  author  the  graceful  tribute  that  it  was 
"  the  best  parody  of  '  If  '  I've  come  across  in  a 
long  time  "  : 

"  If  you  can  rise  at  earliest  call  of  bugle, 

And  toil  without  complaint  till  set  of  sun  ; 
If  you  can  live  on  rations  rough  and  frugal. 

And  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  Mr.  Hun  ; 
If  you  can  wait,  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 

To  get  a  chance  of  '  seeing  off  '  his  fleet. 
And  keep  a  civil  tongue  for  every  rating. 

With  thought  and  language  seamanlike  and  sweet ; 
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"  If  you  can  cook  a  sanguinary  kipper, 

And  keep  your  mess  and  mess  traps  clean  and  sound. 
In  manner  that  will  satisfy  the  skipper 

(Or  '  Jimmy  '  on  his  early  morning  round)  ; 
If  you  can  tie  a  Matthew  Walker  (double), 

And  splice  and  parcel,  serve  and  point  and  whip  ; 
If  heaving  lead  lines  never  gives  you  trouble, 

And  you  can  take  a  joy  in  painting  ship  ; 

"  If  you  can  be  discreet  and  always  humour 

Each  officer's  obsessions,  fads,  and  whims, 
And  never  lend  your  ear  to  idle  rumour. 

And  tell  the  Padre  all  your  favourite  hymns  ; 
If  you  can  bear  to  have  the  words  you've  written 

Censored  by  scurvy  knaves  who  won't  allow 
A  bloke  to  mention  when  the  Hun  is  smitten. 

And  tell  his  folks  the  Where  and  When  and  How  ; 

"  If  you  can  do  each  task,  however  humble, 

And  not  deplore  the  roughness  of  your  lot  ; 
And  never  swear  at  aU,  nor  even  grumble 

If  some  low  blighter  should  consume  your  tot ; 
If  you  can  fiU  each  single  Service  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  duty  done. 
Yours  is  the  Fleet — and  everything  that's  in  it, 

And — you're  a  blooming  miracle,  my  son  !  " 

Another  characteristic  contribution  was  a  parody 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert's  famous  song  from 
Patience,  which,  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  was 
the  work  of  a  hostile  : 

"  If  you're  anxious  for  to  shine  in  the  navigating  line, 

As  a  seadog  tried  and  true. 
You  must  study  in  your  youth  all  the  tissue  of  untruth 

That  the  P.O.'s  tell  to  you  ; 
To  present  a  figure  tricky  you  must  mangle  out  your  dickey. 

And  display  a  lanyard  white. 
And  tie  your  ribbon  tally  with  the  neatness  of  a  valet. 

Ere  you  go  ashore  at  night. 
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And  everyone  will  say  as  you  walk  your  swanksome 

way  : 
*  If  this  young  man  is  an  average  type  of  the  kind  they 

breed  at  sea, 
Why,  what  a  very  singularly  wholesome  life  a  sailor's 

life  must  be  !  ' 

'  Be  lofty  in  your  scorn  of  all  creatures  who  were  born 

To  lead  different  lives  from  you. 
And  persuade  them  if  you  can  that  the  only  proper  man 

Is  the  chap  in  navy  blue. 
You  can  make  a  '  civvy '  shirty  by  declaring  he  is  dirty, 

And  his  ways  are  slow  and  slack  ; 
And  you'll  make  him  shake  and  shiver  when  you  punch 
him  in  the  liver 
If  he  tries  to  answer  back. 
And  every  one  will  say  as  you  go  your  breezy  way  : 
'  If  there  is  even  an  atom  of  truth  in  the  tales  he  tells 

to  me, 
Why,  what  a  very  strikingly  efficient  man  the  British 
Tar  must  be  !  ' 

'  When  your  ship  goes    into   action   you    will    hail  with 
satisfaction 
Such  a  chance  to  win  renown. 
And  so  long  as  you   are   in  it  you  will  never  pause  a 
minute 
Till  the  last  Hun  ship  goes  down. 
You  will  cruise  at   topmost  speedo  !  and   with  gunfire 
and  torpedo 
You  will  drive  home  your  attack, 
Till  you  leave  a  wake  of  slaughter  on  the  surface  of  the 
water 
To  Kiel  Canal  and  back. 
And  the  Germans  all  will  say,  as  they  flounder  in  the 

spray : 
'  If  dis  outrage  is  der  kind  of  thing  dat  der  British  do 

at  sea, 
Vy,  vot   a  very  singularly  brutal  man   der  British  Tar 
must  be  !  ' 
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"  I  have  made  a  slight  omission — they  may  grant  you  a 
commission 
In  the  R.N.V.R.  (swank  !), 
If  you  make  the  bold  confession  that  you  followed  your 
profession 
In  a  counting-house  or  bank. 
They'U  be  sure  to  hail  you  gladly  if  at  bridge  you  blunder 
badly, 
And  for  copious  drinks  you  call  ; 
But  when  you  leave  the  Navy,  I  wiU  take  my  af&davy 

You'll  be  no  dam'  use  at  all. 
And  business  men  wiU  say,  as  they  see  your  work  each 

day  : 
'  If  the  life  that  this  young  man  has  led  is  the  life  they 

lead  at  sea, 
Why,  what  a  very  singularly  idle  life  a  sailor's  life  must 
be  !  '  " 

If  the  active  service  man  was  satirized  unmerci- 
fully in  these  rhymes,  however,  he  enjoyed  a  laugh 
at  the  hostile's  expense  over  a  regular  feature 
entitled  the  "Letters  of  Lionel,"  which  were  supposed 
to  be  a  temporary  seaman's  epistles  to  his  doting 
mother.     In  the  first  of  those  Lionel  wrote  : 

My  darling  Mummy, — You  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  am  no  longer  in  the  rowdy  barracks  at 
Devonport,  having  gone  on  draft  to  a  new  ship. 
She  is  a  light  cruiser — so  called  because  she  is  painted 
light  grey,  I  believe. 

My  life  on  board  is  s:  very  hard  one,  and  I  get 
very  little  to  eat  and  very  little  sleep.  I  get  a 
tot  of  rum  every  day,  but,  of  course,  I  don't  drink 
it.  The  caterer  of  our  mess,  who  does  this  for  me, 
says  I  am  very  sensible  not  to  touch  it. 

I  am  in  a  gun's  crew,  and  have  to  lift  shells  which 
are  very  hard  and  very  heavy.     I  thought  all  that 
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sort  of  thing  was  done  by  machinery.  Some  of  the 
men  in  the  gun's  crew  are  awfully  rude.  Yesterday 
the  gunlayer  told  me  I  wasn't  fit  to  load  a  pea- 
shooter.    Wasn't  that  nasty  ? 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  our  Petty  Officer  (a  most 
unpleasant  man)  sent  me  to  wind  up  the  starboard 
watch.  I  went  all  over  the  ship  trying  to  find  it, 
until  at  last  I  asked  the  Crusher's  Mate,  who  said 
that  the  Captain  kept  it  locked  up  ;  so  I  went  into 
his  cabin.  He  was  asleep  at  the  time,  and  when 
I  wakened  him  and  told  him  what  I  wanted  he 
used  the  most  dreadful  words  I  ever  heard. 

Some  of  the  officers  are  very  unreasonable.  One 
of  them  asked  me  to-day  if  I  knew  where  the  cat- 
david  was,  and  I  said  quite  politely :  "  I  don't 
know,  sir  ;  there  are  two  cats  in  the  cook's  galley, 
but  I  don't  know  which  is  David."  He  then  called 
me  a  young  idiot. 

The  other  morning  at  Divisions  I  wore  the  coloured 
woollen  comforter  which  you  knitted  for  me,  and  the 
P.O.  asked  me  if  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  ruddy 
rainbow  or  a  sunset,  and  said  there  would  be  no 
more  fancy-dress  balls  until  the  30th  of  next 
February.     Wasn't  that  a  funny  thing  to  say  ? 

We  have  a  football  club  on  board,  but  no  one 
takes  any  interest  in  games  of  skill,  and  I  miss  our 
evenings  at  tiddley- winks  very  much.  Please  take 
care  of  my  guinea-pigs,  and,  speaking  about  pets, 
give  my  respectful  regards  to  Miss  Higgins — the 
pretty  one.  I  should  like  to  send  her  a  picture 
postcard,  but  I  don't  want  her  to  think  me  "  fast." 
With  much  love — Your  dutiful  son, 

Lionel 

P.S. — The  Chief  Cook  has  just  told  me  that  we 
are  going  to  bombard  Heligoland  to-morrow.  We 
are  going  to  use  the  maxim  guns  (full  charge). — L. 
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My  darling  Mummy, — This  is  only  a  hasty  wee 
letter  to  thank  you  for  the  parcel  which  reached  me 
this  morning.  I  can't  quite  reconcile  the  contents 
with  the  list  of  articles  you  mentioned  in  your  last 
letter.  You  spoke  of  sending  me  jam  and  fresh 
eggs,  but  what  I  actually  got  was  more  like  a  trifle 
or  a  pot-mess.  I  am  afraid  that  the  postal  authori- 
ties are  very  careless. 

We  have  been  working  very  hard  since  I  wrote 
last,  chiefly  at  painting  the  ship  and  polishing  the 
bright  work.  It  looks  lovely  now,  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  Germans  would  stop  to  admire  it  if 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  us.  I  am  con- 
sidered very  good  at  painting.  The  P.O.  told  me 
yesterday  that  I  was  the  most  comical  artist  he 
had  ever  clapped  eyes  on,  and  when  I  told  him  that 
artistic  genius  ran  in  our  family,  and  that  Uncle 
James  was  a  famous  landscape  painter,  he  only 
laughed,  and  said  he  didn't  know  if  Art  ran  in  our 
family,  but  he  was  quite  sure  lunacy  did.  He  then 
said  m}^  number  three  rig  was  a  disgrace  to  the  ship, 
and  that  I  had  better  apply  for  a  new  suit  and  give 
him  the  old  ones.  It  is  not  wise  to  ignore  what  a 
P.O.  says,  so  I  filled  up  a  chit  for  the  articles 
required,  and  accidentally  put  his  name  on  it 
instead  of  my  own.  One  lives  and  learns — espe- 
cially at  sea. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  expect  promo- 
tion very  soon.  We  have  got  a  Padre  on  board 
now,  and  the  Torpedo  Gunner  told  me  I  was  just 
the  right  man  for  Chaplain's  Yeoman,  so  I  have 
put  in  a  request  to  the  Captain  for  this  appoint- 
ment. In  view  of  my  Sunday  School  record  he  can 
scarcely  refuse  me. 

You  may  not  hear  from  me  for  a  few  days,  as  we 
are  going  out  of  harbour.  The  Sergeant  of  Marines 
told  me  we  are  going  to  do  something  with  the  guns. 
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I  forget  whether  he  called  it  celebrating  or  carburet- 
ting,  but  it  is  one  of  the  two. 

I  am  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of  the  shameless 
behaviour  of  the  pretty  Miss  Higgins  in  walking  out 
with  a  conscientious  objector.  I  dare  say  I  am  just 
as  conscientious  as  he  is,  but  I  couldn't  get  the 
Tribunal  to  believe  it.  I  suppose  we  brave  fellows 
who  are  enduring  such  terrible  hardships  to  keep 
England  safe  will  find  all  the  best  jobs  and  all  the 
best  girls  collared  by  shirkers.  It  makes  me  ask 
myself — Is  England  worth  fighting  for  ? — Your 
sorely  tried  Son,  Lionel 

The  first  fair  bloom  of  Lionel's  innocence  rapidly 
withered  away,  however.  The  downward  tendency 
was  clearly  noticeable  in  his  third  epistle. 

lOth  March  191 7 

My  darling  Mummy, — I  am  sure  you  will  be 
almost  as  delighted  as  I  am  to  know  that  I  will  very 
soon  be  home  on  leave  !  This  is  a  great  secret,  and 
I  had  it  in  strict  confidence  from  a  stoker.  He 
said  that  the  ship  would  go  into  dock  to  be  refitted 
on  the  1st  of  April,  and  it  will  be  three  months 
before  she  is  fit  to  go  to  sea  again.     Isn't  it  splendid  ? 

He  also  told  me  that  they  are  going  to  make  a 
lot  of  improvements  on  the  ship.  For  instance, 
they  are  going  to  put  a  torpedo  tube  in  the  fore- 
top  so  that  we  can  fire  torpedoes  at  passing  Zep- 
pelins, and  they  are  going  to  mount  the  high- 
angle  gun  in  the  submerged  flat  so  that  the  enemy 
can't  see  it.  The  sick  berth  stewards  are  going 
to  leave  the  ship,  and  we  are  to  have  five  bomb- 
throwers  instead. 
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iith  March 

I  have  just  heard  that  the  refit  is  going  to  take 
place  at  Bradford,  so  that  will  be  nice  and  con- 
venient for  me  coming  home,  won't  it  ?  A  Marine 
tells  me  that  all  the  voice-pipes  from  the  guns  and 
fire-controls  are  to  be  connected  up  to  the  galley, 
so  that  the  cooks  can  pump  down  hot  cocoa  to  the 
men  on  watch.  The  guns  in  the  starboard  battery 
are  going  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by  two 
trench  mortars. 

1.2th  March 

I  believe  I  shall  be  home  almost  as  soon  as  this 
letter,  only  the  refit  is  to  be  at  Wigan,  not  Bradford. 
To-day  we  coaled  the  galley,  and  as  we  only  took  on 
board  enough  to  last  for  three  days  it  is  obvious 
that  we  shall  go  into  dock  at  once. 

T'^th  March 

Great  joy  !  An  E.RA.  told  me  to-day  that 
our  engines  are  only  fit  for  the  scrap-heap,  and 
the  whole  outfit  will  have  to  be  removed  when 
we  go  into  dock.  He  says  it's  a  six-months'  job 
at  least,  and  one  of  the  divers  told  me  that  there 
is  a  crack  in  our  starboard  propeller  big  enough 
for  a  man  to  hide  in.  By  the  way,  the  ship  is 
going  to  refit  at  Perth. 

15^/t  March 

At  last  I  know  definitely  when  we  leave.  To- 
night, in  the  first  dog-watch,  as  I  was  waiting  on 
the  fo'c'sle  for  the  Marine  to  dish  out  the  spuds, 
I  heard  the  Chief  Buffer  say  to  Jimmy  the  One, 
"  When  do  we  go,  sir  ?  "  and  Jimmy  replied, 
"  Tuesday  next."  So  I'll  be  with  you  for  certain 
by  next  Friday.     If  you  should  happen  to  see  the 
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pretty  Miss  Higgins,  be  sure  to  tell  her  that  I  am 
coming  home.  When  she  sees  me  in  my  uniform 
she'll  give  that  conscientious  chap  the  geological 
survey  (or  stony  stare).  I've  borrowed  a  killick 
and  three  good-conduct  badges  to  wear  when  I'm 
on  leave.  There's  nothing  like  a  bit  of  swank  to 
fetch  the  women,  is  there,  mummy  dear  ?  Don't 
forget  to  lay  in  a  bottle  of  rum,  as  we  seafaring 
chaps  can't  go  long  without  our  tot. 
Till  Friday. — Your  loving  Son,  Lionel 

Tuesday  Evening 

P.S. — Just  a  line  to  tell  you  of  my  great  dis- 
appointment. The  ship  leaves  the  Base  to-night 
all  right,  but  not,  alas  !  for  Bradford,  or  Wigan,  or 
Perth.  She  is  going  out  under  sealed  orders,  but 
the  Chief  Bo's'n's  mate  tells  me  in  confidence 
that  she  is  bound  for  Cape  Horn  to  intercept  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  and  may  not  return  for  two  years  ! 
Say  farewell  to  Miss  Higgins  for  me.  Say  I  hope 
she  will  be  happy  with  the  Conscientious  Objector — 
damn  him  ! — Your  heart-broken  Lionel 

The  last  act  of  Lionel's  downfall  was  told  in  the 
subjoined  piteous  document  which  the  Editor  re- 
ceived from  his  mother. 

Dear  Sir, — I  write  to  you  because  you  have  shown 
such  a  kindly  interest  in  my  son  Lionel,  and  because 
I  am  sure  you  can  understand  a  mother's  feelings. 
Lionel  has  been  home  on  leave  lately,  and  I  have 
been  shocked  and  pained  to  notice  such  a  change 
for  the  worse  in  his  manners  and  behaviour. 

The  first  hint  of  his  falling  off  came  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival,  when,  at  dinner-time,  he  approached 
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me  with  a  small  basin  in  his  hand  and  demanded 
"  his."  I  was  at  a  loss  for  some  time  to  understand 
his  meaning,  but  at  length  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
the  wretched  youth  expected  me  to  give  him  spirits. 
He  said  it  was  a  naval  custom. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Captain  allows  a 
mere  boy  of  nineteen  years  to  touch  alcohol  ? 

[Note  by  the  Editor  :  It  would  appear  that 
Lionel  has  been  telling  the  tale  about  his  age. 
The  owner  will  probably  lash  him  up  to  some  ioa 
for  this.] 

I  asked  him  what  he  proposed  to  do  with  him- 
self in  the  afternoon,  and  he  answered  that  he 
would  make  and  mend  clothing.  I  said  I  would 
be  delighted  to  do  any  repairs  that  were  necessary, 
but  he  insisted  that  he  could  attend  to  the  matter 
best  by  himself,  so  I  then  laid  out  needles,  thread, 
thimbles,  and  other  necessaries.  But  after  dinner 
the  strange  lad  crept  under  the  table,  and,  laying 
himself  out  at  full  length,  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
If  this  is  how  clothes  are  made  in  the  Navy,  it  per- 
haps explains  why  a  sailor's  garments  never  appear 
to  fit  him. 

Next  morning  he  roused  the  whole  household 
at  5.30  a.m.  by  yelling  in  a  terrible  voice  :  "  All 
the  hands.  Lash  up  and  stow,  Lash  up  and  stow. 

Here's  the  sun  a-scorching  out  yer eyeballs  !  " 

When  I  went  into  his  bedroom  I  found  he  had 
taken  all  the  bedding  from  the  bedstead  and  tied  it 
up  firmly  with  a  piece  of  rope. 

Every  evening  at  nine  o'clock  he  insisted  on 
"  going  the  rounds,"  as  he  called  it,  walking  through 
every  room  in  the  house,  and  compelling  me  to  walk 
ahead  of  him  with  a  lighted  lantern  in  my  hand. 
On  Sunday  morning  I  had  to  go  through  a  similar 
ordeal,  and  Lionel  made  some  extremely  rude  re- 
marks about  the  state  of  the  house.     When  we  came 
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to  the  kitchen  he  said  it  was  abominably  filthy,  and 
ordered  me  to  re-scrub  it. 

The  climax,  however,  was  reached  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  afternoon,  when  I  came  into  the 
kitchen  and  found  the  housemaid  laying  out  all 
her  clothes  (including  the  most  intimate  under- 
garments) in  little  bundles  on  the  floor.  On  my 
demand  for  an  explanation  she  said  that  Master 
Lionel  had  ordered  her  to  do  it,  saying  that  he  would 
inspect  her  kit  at  seven  bells — whenever  that  may 
be! 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  can  you  tell  me  if  all  sailors 
are  like  this,  and  will  my  Lionel  ever  become  again 
the  dear,  gentle  lad  he  was  before  he  became  a 
hostile  ?  Somehow,  Lm  afraid  the  Captain  doesn't 
take  enough  interest  in  the  morals  of  his  crew,  and 
that  is  so  important,  isn't  it  ? 

Could  you  not,  from  your  influential  position, 
suggest  to  him  the  desirability  of  starting  a  weekly 
prayer  meeting  or  Christian  Endeavour  ?  And  why 
not  get  the  men  to  join  the  Band  of  Hope  ?  To 
know  that  something  of  this  kind  was  being  done 
would  afford  great  comfort  to 

A  Heart-broken  Mother 

P.S. — I  have  just  had  an  angry  interview  with 
the  milkman,  who  says  that  Lionel  insulted  him. 
It  seems  that,  when  I  was  out  shopping,  the  milk- 
man called  for  payment  of  a  bill  for  12s.  5d.,  but 
Lionel,  who  answered  his  knock,  on  learning  his 
errand,  merely  shouted  "  Not  entitled,"  and 
slammed  the  door  in  his  face.  Is  this  a  naval 
custom  ? 

I  wonder  how  many  Lionels  the  Navy  has  known 
since  the  summer  of  1914  ? 
15 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
THE  DIARY  OF  PERCIVAL  PEPYS 

THERE  was  one  regular  feature  of  the  Confab 
which,  for  several  excellent  reasons,  cannot 
be  herded  with  the  less  erudite  compositions. 
After  the  position  of  the  magazine  had  been  firmly 
established  by  the  success  of  the  first  issue,  the 
Editor  approached  the  Ward  Room  with  a  request 
for  contributions.  Jimmy  was  sympathetic,  but 
frankly  pessimistic  as  to  the  literary  abilities  of  his 
colleagues,  in  which  opinion  he  was  substantially 
justified.  The  Assistant  Paymaster,  to  be  sure, 
penned  an  admirable  little  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Charmians  of  the  past,  but  the  only  sustained  effort 
came  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Locke,  whose  versatile 
genius  was  the  alternate  wonder  and  envy  of  his 
messmates, 

Mr.  Locke  had  been  an  enduring  student  of  that 
admirable  "  Diary  of  the  Great  War  "  with  which 
"  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  Jr.,"  entertains  the  readers  of 
Truth,  and  it  was  a  similar  record  of  events  which 
enlivened  the  Confab's  columns  under  the  title  of 

336 
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"The  Diary  of  Percival  Pepys."  His  first  contribu- 
tion described  a  visit  from  the  Commodore  of  our 
squadron,  during  which  some  unrehearsed  effects 
lent  humour  to  the  proceedings.  This  is  how  it 
appeared  to  the  descendant  of  the  confiding 
Samuel  : — 

Up  betimes  to  my  great  discontent,  having 
watched  during  the  middle,  it  being  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  shipp  to  be  inspected  by  the  Commodore, 
and  great  to  do.  He  having  signalled  his  intent  to 
arrive  at  9.30  by  the  clock,  doth  leave  his  shipp  in 
his  Barge  of  State  at  a  quarter  past  the  hour,  thereby 
causing  great  confusion,  all  men  being  prepared  for 
the  hour  named  by  signall.  I  at  the  time  having 
prepared  myself  directly  after  fast-breaking,  and 
being  in  all  respects  ready,  with  creased  trousers 
(by  taking  rest  on  them  for  a  week),  best  hatt,  and 
suit  of  gold  and  blue,  not  liking  to  be  hurried  after 
food,  was  sunning  on  deck  with  Cozen  Peter,  who 
at  the  time  with  telescope  to  him  being  Master  of 
the  Deck  ;  when,  chancing  to  look  up,  behold  the 
State  Barge  near  alongside  the  gang  ladder. 

Then  such  a  to  do  and  such  rushing  of  signall 
boys  and  folk,  and  such  confusion  never  before  seen 
on  any  Kyng's  Shipp.  The  Captain  and  all  the 
officers  not  having  finished  robing,  instead  of  all  to 
meet  the  great  man  on  the  gang  ladder,  only  the 
Captain  ;  he  just  robed  in  time  with  much  hurrying, 
and  Cozen  Peter  flushed  with  running.  Then  did 
the  bugler  sound  the  officers'  call  with  four  G's,  all 
officers  being  in  their  robing  rooms,  and  by  reason 
of  which  and  of  washing  their  ears  do  mistake  the 
last  two  G's,  thereby  thinking  only  the  officers  for 
the  cable  be  wanted,  and  all  greatly  relieved.  Great 
delay  being  thereby  caused,  a  messenger  having  to 
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go  to  each  robing  room  and  tell  all  officers  that  it 
be  four  G's  and  not  two  the  bugle  sounds. 

Presently  arrive  all  officers  in  the  Port  Battery, 
some  not  being  prettily  dresst  by  reason  of  their 
great  haste.  Thereupon  news  from  the  Captain  for 
all  officers  to  come  aft  at  once  and  cause  no  more 
delay,  so  that  all  may  go  smoothly  ;  which  order 
doth  cause  much  shyness  on  the  part  of  all  assembled, 
all  talking  loud  and  rapid,  as  to  who  should  go  first 
passt  the  narrow  passage  and  on  to  the  Quarter 
Deck,  until  at  last  Uncle  Podger,  by  reason  of  hys 
gold  hat  and  hys  great  seniority,  gets  pusht  forward 
by  the  rest,  all  then  following  meekly  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  Commodore,  each  as  hys  name  is  called 
out  having  to  step  forward  and  salute  the  Great 
Officer,  which  latter  covering  me  with  shyness  lest  I 
be  abused  on  account  of  my  crumpled  finger. 

This  ceremonie  being  complete,  a  great  calling 
for  all  hands  to  come  aft  and  see  the  Commodore  ; 
all  men  being  fallen  in  forward  with  much  talking, 
this  order  not  heard,  but  only  the  shipp's  puppy- 
dog  to  muster  aft,  who  shows  by  hys  bearing  no 
bashfulness  of  the  situation.  Then  begins  the 
Captain  to  shout  in  hys  most  terrible  voice  for  the 
Master  of  Police  to  get  all  aft,  so  that  all  men 
tremble.  The  Master  of  Police  thereupon  doth  turn 
on  hys  heel  so  hurried  that  hys  feet  give  way  from 
under  hym,  and  he  falls  with  a  crash  that  makes  the 
whole  deck  to  shake,  he  being  of  great  stature. 
I  standing  by  go  near  to  have  my  foot  crushed  by 
hys  fall,  had  I  not  moved  it  with  great  qiiickness. 
I  then  behind  the  six  inch  piece  to  hyde  the  mirth 
which  I  could  in  no  wise  supress,  it  not  being  seemly 
in  front  of  the  Commodore. 

All  men  being  aft  they  do  find  that  no  shipp's 
book  to  read  the  names  is  to  hand,  whereupon  a 
great  calling  for  Uncle  Swish,  who  after  some  delay 
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arrives  with  the  book,  and  in  no  way  hurried.  And 
then  to  the  business  of  mustering  all  men,  which  by- 
reason  of  their  having  to  stand  in  a  chalk  mark  and 
being  told  many  tymes  to  look  the  Great  Officer  in 
the  eye,  all  do  get  exceeding  flurried,  no  man  know- 
ing where  to  look,  whether  at  the  chalk  or  at  the 
Commodore  ;  until  one  man  more  wyse  than  the 
rest  does  solve  the  difficulty  by  fixing  one  eye  on  the 
Commodore  and  the  other  on  the  chalk  mark,  all 
following  suit.  Which  busyness  completed,  the 
Commodore  doth  express  himself  mightilie  pleased 
with  all  he  hath  seen,  which  surprises  me  greatlie, 
all  appearing  to  go  so  ill.  And  so  to  lunch  with 
treacle  pudding,  and  all  well  pleased. 

So  greatly  elated  was  Mr.  Locke  with  the  success 
of  this  effort  that  he  despatched  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
distinguished  Samuel  Junior,  and  was  subsequently 
delighted  to  read  in  Truth  a  gracious  tribute  from 
that  eminent  diarist,  who  wrote  : — 

"  Comes  a  letter  from  the  frigate  Charmian, 
with  which  a  copy  of  their  ship's  journal,  entitled 
The  Charmian  Confab,  and  has  in  it  a  piece  of  the 
journal  of  one  Percival  Pepys,  that  serves  in  this 
ship.  Who  by  his  wit  and  the  Pepys  manner  of 
writing  should  be  one  of  us,  yet  cannot  be,  having 
no  Percivals  among  us  ;  so  is,  I  suppose,  of  my 
Lord  Cottenham's  branch." 

For  days  after  the  appearance  of  this  comple- 
ment Mr.  Locke  looked,  if  anything,  rather  more 
than  his  natural  six-foot-four,  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  he  had  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Institute  of  JournaHsts  and  the  Authors' 
Club. 
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The  new  yeare  to  us  at  last,  for  which  thing 
thank  God,  and  also  for  being  brought  safely 
through  Leap  Yeare  and  still  a  batchelor,  so  that 
I  be  now  safe  from  the  wyles  of  the  wenches  for 
four  yeare  to  come.  Walking  in  meditation  on 
New  Year's  Day,  and  being  full  of  good  resolves, 
I  do  decide  to  abstain  from  all  strong  licquor  for 
three  moons  to  come,  save  only  for  a  tankard  of 
ale  at  noon  time  (least  worse  befall  me  by  being 
poisoned  by  the  water),  which  resolve  I  do  come 
to,  as  all  men  at  this  time  should  make  some  sacrifice 
for  the  winning  of  the  warr,  and  also  for  the  better- 
ment of  my  belly.  And  so  resolved  to  the  Ward 
Room,  where  I  do  look  askance  at  all  men  drinking 
of  gin  wine.  Presently  my  Nephew  Nat  to  me, 
and,  hearing  of  my  resolve,  would  join  me  in  the 
keeping  of  it,  stoutly  speaking  that  the  first  man 
to  break  the  pledge  shall  pay  to  the  other  one 
guinea  in  monies.     To  which  I  do  agree. 

The  third  of  the  month  being  come,  and  the 
wine  to  be  past  to  the  charges  of  one  with  a  birth- 
day. Nephew  Nat  do  thereupon  stoutly  maintain 
that  he  be  not  by  vow  agreed  to  miss  drinking  at 
another's  expences,  but  only  from  drinking  at  his 
own  charges.  After  but  slight  arguement  we  do 
drink  ourselves  merrie.  Thereby  breaking  our 
vow,  and  no  monies  paid,  which  I  think  was  the 
sorriest  farse  I  ever  did  take  part  in  allmost. 

A  se'ennight  agone  come  Tuesday,  a  letter  for 
me  from  my  brother  in  the  countrie.  In  which  all 
agog  by  reason  of  some  tale  told  to  him  by  one  of 
the  Kyng's  saylors  when  travelhng  in  a  rayl  coach, 
how  this  saylor  with  his  own  eye  hath  seen  the 
Kyng's  frigate  Charmian  to  travell  through  the  sea 
at  45  miles  in  the  hour,  so  that  all  men  on  board 
may  scarce  breathe.  To  which  storie  I  do  write 
back  and  speak  him  for  a  sorrie  fool,  and  for  the 
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future  to  wear  blue  glasses  to  his  nose  when  travelling 
by  rayl  coach,  so  that  the  Kyng's  saylors  may  not 
then  see  the  green  in  his  eye,  and  thus  bring  dys- 
credit  on  the  familie. 

A  prettie  toss  in  the  fleet  but  lately  past,  and  all 
shipps  of  the  line  and  frigates  sailing  in  the  dead 
of  night,  at  great  danger  to  them  and  to  each  other. 
All  being  told  that  for  certain  we  do  at  last  meet 
the  shipps  of  the  enemie.  And  so  all  men  to  warr 
stations  at  dawn.  Thereupon  does  Admirall  Sir 
David  start  to  turn  all  shipps  round  and  round  so 
very  shortly  home,  and  all  well-nigh  "  fed  upp," 
and  all  on  deck  looking  sorrie  fools  with  their  gass 
masks  and  respirators. 

To  generall  drill  yester  week,  and  to  lower  all 
boats  in  haste.  Cozen  John  running  from  the 
quarter  deck,  does  lower  his  boat  so  rapid  (whether 
by  intent  or  not  God  knows)  that  the  boat  to  synk 
and  some  men  to  struggle  in  the  water.  All  men 
then  with  great  rushing  to  lean  over  the  side,  and 
all  exceeding  sorrie  to  see  them  thus  shiver  in  the 
water  ;  until  it  be  made  known  that  the  leeches 
do  stand  at  the  door  of  the  sick  house  dispensing 
brandy  to  all  who  are  wet,  after  which  no  lack  of  men 
willing  to  help  rescu  the  boat.  None  being  killed 
and  only  a  few  severely  frighted,  so  to  hoyst  the 
boat,  with  no  generall  quarters  to  follow.  Proving 
that  it  be  an  ill  wind  that  blow  no  man  any  good. 

This  day,  to  my  great  content,  on  reading  my 
coppy  of  the  news  sheet  called  Truth,  I  find  my 
writing  mentioned  most  fair  by  the  descendant 
direct  of  the  great  Samuel  Pepys,  in  which  news 
sheet  he  does  write  his  diary  each  se'ennight  to  my 
great  entertainment,  thereby  continuing  the  great 
work  begun  by  his  famous  ancestor  when  Lord  of 
the  Admirallty.  Which  reading  of  my  writings  in 
such  a  famous  news  sheet  does  please  me  more  than 
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anything  that  could  befall  allmost  (save  only 
perhaps  the  winning  of  the  warr  this  year),  by 
reason  of  all  men  of  the  K^nig's  Fleet  reading  how  I 
do  hold  discourse  in  writing  with  the  famous  Samuel 
(junior). 

But  Lord  !  to  think  that  Uncle  Samuel  could 
write  for  all  the  world  to  see,  saying  that  there  be 
no  Percivals  in  his  line  of  the  Pepyses,  and  that  I 
must  be  of  my  Lord  Cottenham's  branch. 

This  does  grieve  me  sadly  when  I  thought  for 
certain  Uncle  Samuel  did  know  that  I  was  half- 
brother  to  his  own  Cozen  Ned,  being  born  of  his 
Uncle  Roger's  third  wife  called  Amelia  and  now 
with  God. 

•  ••••»• 

The  long  summer  days  to  us  at  last,  by  reason 
of  which  and  of  the  stopping  of  the  Duff  Nutts 
Patroll,  we  do  all  thank  God.  The  month  of  July 
being  now  upon  us,  my  mind  to  hark  back  twelve 
months  to  the  day  of  our  commissioning  and  so 
to  think  of  how  many  of  us  were  then  new  to  the 
bisness  of  sayloring,  scarce  knowing  what  the  sharp 
end  of  a  shipp  be  termed.  But,  Lord,  those  days 
be  mightie  long  passt,  and  not  a  few  of  our  new 
saylors  to  be  rated  able  seamen,  by  reason  of  their 
great  knoledge  displaid  in  saylor  lore,  and  of  their 
prettie  method  of  spitting.  And  so  after  twelve 
mo  to  thank  God  a  saylor's  life  be  no  worse,  though 
Lord  knows  bad  enough. 

To  be  entrusted  with  a  new  bisness,  but  lately, 
that  of  seeing  to  the  boylings  of  all  old  bones  and 
fatts,  for  the  making  of  propellant  powders  for 
the  quicker  killing  of  the  Hun  ;  and  this  to  do 
with  great  zeal  least  worse  befall,  and  they  follow 
the  example  of  our  enemies  in  the  boyling  down 
of  our  own  karkases  when  dead.  Although  me- 
thinks  it  be  no  bad  use  to  make  of  the  dead  bodies 
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of  the  K3nig's  soldiers  and  saylors,  that  they  should 
be  used  when  dead  for  the  further  killing  of  the 
Kyng's  enemies,  and  so  to  make  as  it  were  a  double 
use  of  each  one  man  in  his  countrie's  kause.  But 
to  read  of  a  dreadful  thing  but  lately  in  a  news  sheet 
concerning  this  enemie's  boiling  of  karkases  for 
powder,  in  which  a  man  to  write  a  letter  saying  that 
we  must  be  mightily  careful  least  the  Hun  do  make 
some  karkases  into  butter,  for  the  selling  to  England 
after  the  war,  thereby  hoping  to  destroy  the  race 
without  fighting.  Which  horrid  thought  do  clean 
put  me  off  my  margarines  at  breakfast  for  nigh  on  a 
se'ennight. 

Not  so  much  of  generall  drill  as  of  yore,  excepting 
with  the  squadron  on  Moondays,  with  whom  we 
do  distinguish  ourselves  mightily  on  one  occasion 
(being  told  off  to  conduct  the  squadron  drill)  by 

being  the  first  at  the  getting  out  of  the 

,  this  by  reason  of  having  passt  the 

wires   along   under   the   cloak   of 

darkness,  and  when  daylight  be  come  making  great 
display  of  the  shipping  of  slings  for  the  bower 
anchor,  thereby  nautily  deceiving  the  signall  men 
of  the  flag  shipp.  And  so  all  well  content,  save 
only  Uncle  Podger,  who  to  the  flag  shipp  with  a 
bag  of  monies  bent,  having  a  great  passion  on 
him  by  reason  of  there  being  no  boat  for  to  pull 
him,  all  being  used  at  the  generall  drill.  Till  in 
great  despair  (but  methinks  meaning  it  in  sarcasm) 
to  go  to  the  officer  on  watch  and  to  ask  if  a  crutch 
could  be  given  to  him,  which  he  might  in  his  own 
bodie  place,  and  therewith,  by  the  aid  of  an  oar, 
skull  himself  over  to  the  flag  shipp. 

A  shipp 's  concert  held  since  last  writing,  and 
the  fatt  torpedo  gunner  to  greatly  entertain  us 
with  his  aperies.  Also  a  shipp's  boy  to  dress  up 
mighty  prettily  as  a  midshipman  and  to  sing  a 
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saylor  song  with  chorus  complete,  and  he  so  well 
to  mimick  the  peacock  manners  of  a  young  officer 
that  some,  not  knowing,  to  call  him  "  sir  "  by  reason 
of  his  uniform,  this  pleasing  him  mightily. 

Last  mo  a  great  boat  race  to  us,  our  cutter's 
crew  of  saylors  being  matched  against  them  from 
the  Caligula,  by  their  challenging.  But  methinks 
by  their  ready  manner  of  wagering,  that  they  do 
know  too  well  that  our  cutter  be  the  heavier  boat 
by  7  looweight,  and  so,  instead  of  a  race,  to  watch 
a  procession,  and  all  sorely  grieved  by  the  loss  of 
monies,  which  ill  can  be  spared,  when  to  buy  a  kipper 
from  the  canteen  costs  5d.  And  so  that  with  the 
continuous  risings  of  food  and  no  increase  of  pay, 
what  the  end  of  it  shall  be  God  only  knows. 


CHAPTER    XIX 
THE  HAPPY  PILGRIMAGE 

THERE  is  one  subject  which  the  sailor 
never  tires  of  discussing,  the  eternal  pros- 
pect of  going  on  leave,  or  "  leaf,"  as,  for 
some  undiscovered  reason,  he  prefers  to  call  it. 
From  the  day  a  ship  commissions  until  she  rests 
high  and  dry  in  dock  for  her  periodical  refit,  the 
pleasing  thought  of  "  going  down  the  hne  "  is  both 
topical  and  vital.  No  other  subject  is  half  so 
fruitful  of  "  buzzes." 

That  there  is  a  psychology  of  rumour  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt.  Place  a  number  of  men  to- 
gether in  constant  and  unavoidable  communion, 
restricted  in  interests  and  in  sources  of  information, 
and  a  certain  outcome  will  be  the  growth  of  credulity 
and  inventiveness  upon  a  scale  which  the  landsman 
will  find  difficult  to  comprehend.  In  the  confined 
atmosphere  of  a  ship  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  a  judicial  detachedness,  and  to  judge 
the    inherent    probabilities    or    otherwise   of   each 

"  buzz  "  upon  its  merits.     The  wish  becomes  an  in- 

235: 
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dulgent  father  to  the  thought,  and  any  rumour  which 
offers  prospect  of  a  httle  pleasurable  change  and 
excitement  is  sure  to  fall  on  sympathetic  ears.  No 
matter  how  many  titbits  of  information  "  from 
a  singularly  well-informed  source,"  as  the  more 
mendacious  newspapers  say,  ignominiously  collapse, 
each  fresh  story  gains  credence  until  events  dis- 
prove it. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  inhuman  sceptics  who 
steadfastly  set  their  faces  against  all  unofficial 
information,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  buzz  is  Nature's 
remedy  for  "  fed-up-ness."  Every  one  on  board 
ship  is  "fed-up,"  and  every  one  has  his  particular 
object  or  objects  of  aversion.  For  instance,  I  am 
"fed  up  "  with  the  following  (amongst  others)  : 
{a)  The  Chief  Gunner's  Mate  of  this  ship ;  {b)  por- 
traits of  Miss  Gladys  Cooper  and  those  ladies  best 
known  to  an  admiring  public  by  their  maiden 
names,  viz:  Miss  Elizabeth  Asquith  and  Lady 
Diana  Manners ;  (c)  cartoons  by  Captain  Bruce 
Bairnsfather ;  and  {d)  Press  references  to  the 
"great  silent  Navy,"  "the  sure  shield,"  and 
"  the  Northern  Mists  "  (which  last -mentioned  I 
have  not  been  privileged  to  see  during  my  three 
years'  sojourn  in  the  North).  But  that  is  ir- 
relevant. 

Of  course,  there  had  been  constant  talk  of  leave 
ever  since  those  salad  days  when  the  Charmian  was 
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commissioning  at  Somewhere  West.  Optimistic 
spirits  then  confidently  predicted  that  leave  would 
be  granted  to  the  ship's  company  before  she  went 
upon  her  business  in  the  great  waters.  Others,  of 
a  more  cautious  temperament,  asserted  that  after 
trials  had  been  completed  at  the  Base,  the  magic 
word  would  be  heard  officially. 

Even  the  non-fulfilment  of  these  sanguine  ex- 
pectations did  not  entirely  quench  the  hope  that 
springs  eternal  in  the  sailor's  breast.  In  the 
Recreation  Space  (so  called  because  it  combines 
an  entire  absence  of  recreative  facilities  with  a 
minimum  of  elbow-room)  of  an  evening,  over  that 
best-of-all  pipes — the  one  before  turning  in — 
veterans  would  wag  their  heads  sagely  and  prophesy 
the  immediate  and  complete  dissolution  of  the 
Charmian  unless  she  was  speedily  committed  to  the 
healing  hands  of  the  dockyard  matey s. 

Stokers,  engine-room  artificers,  and  other  mechani- 
cal experts  were  quoted  as  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  the  state  of  the  Charmian  s  engines,  and  it  began 
to  appear  as  if  what  the  ship  actually  required  was 
not  so  much  repair  as  reconstruction.  Every  time 
the  divers  made  a  descent  there  were  new  tales  of 
terror  to  be  told  concerning  the  state  of  the  ship's 
hull.  The  appearance  of  a  dockyard  matey  on 
board  was  sufficient  to  let  loose  a  fresh  torrent  of 
rumours.  Dark  hints  were  also  heard  of  drastic 
alterations    in    armament,    the    multiplication    of 
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death-dealing  devices,  new  and  terrible ;  and  so 
the  months  slipped  past  until  the  advent  of  Christmas 
gave  a  partial  and  temporary  rest  to  the  work  of 
invention. 

With  the  coming  of  the  New  Year  ofHcers  began 
to  speak  of  the  imminence  of  "  leaf  "  in  a  most 
unrestrained  manner.  Probable  dates  were  men- 
tioned and  high  hopes  raised,  only — alas  ! — to 
be  dashed  to  pieces.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
younger  officers  derived  a  certain  amount  of  ghoulish 
glee  in  pulling  the  men's  legs  upon  this  matter,  but, 
all  things  considered,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  themselves  were  sometimes  the  victims  of  a  too 
credulous  optimism.  Only  a  very  callous  heart 
could  jest  on  so  sacred  a  subject  as  "  leaf." 

"  Leave  deferred  maketh  the  crew  sick."  I 
forget  whether  it  was  Isaiah  or  Hamlet  who  first 
uttered  this  sentiment,  but  it  is  a  true  saying  and 
faithful.  "  Buzzing "  had  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  inventive  minds  created  new  rumours  for  a 
mere  pastime. 

Said  Merton  the  L.T.O.  to  Pender  A.B.  one  day 
at  "  stand-easy  "  :  "  Look  here,  Tubby,  I'm  goin' 
to  start  a  buzz  among  the  marines  that  the  Paybob 
is  goin'  to  pay  cash  for  the  whole  month  on  the 
17th,  an'  we'll  see  how  long  it  takes  to  find  its  way 
for'rad  to  our  mess." 

That  was  at  10.35  ^-n^-  As  the  fo'c'slemen 
swarmed  into  their  hive  to  dinner  at  11.55,  Able- 
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Seaman  Lavery,  bursting  with  excitement,  solemnly 
repeated  Merton's  canard  as  coming  "  straight 
from  the  'orse's  mouth." 

At  length,  however,  there  came  more  definite 
tidings  of  approaching  joy.  A  most  persistent 
"  buzz  "  asserted  that  the  Defect  List  had  been 
prepared  and  was  now  actually  in  the  hands  of  those 
autocrats  who  are  vaguely  described  as  the  "  dock- 
yard people."  Nearly  every  dockyard  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  confidently  named  in  turn 
as  the  scene  of  the  refit,  every  one  naturally  advocat- 
ing the  part  most  conveniently  situated  as  a  jumping- 
off  spot  for  his  own  holiday  plans. 

Then  came  a  day  of  days  when  Jimmy  straightly 
detailed  a  small  number  of  men  to  go  as  a  first 
advance  party ;  so  they  gathered  their  belongings 
together,  and  in  the  chilly  dawn  of  a  January 
morning  the  accustomed  drifter  came  alongside 
and  removed  the  happy  band  on  the  first  stage  of 
their  journey  back  to  civilization. 

There  was  a  temporary  lull  in  the  circulation  of 
rumours  while  the  first  advance  party  was  on  "  leaf," 
but  when  they  returned  with  cheerful  stories  of 
their  doings  ashore,  there  became  one  topic  and  one 
alone — Der  Tag — but  not  the  one  which  the  Germans 
are  reputed  to  toast.  (I  wonder  if  they  still  pre- 
serve that  genial  custom  ?) 

Every  time  the  anchor  was  weighed  there  was 
at  least  one  optimist  to  assure  us  that  this  time  we 
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were  surely  proceeding  to  dock.  And  so  the  days 
passed  while  a  second  and  a  third  advance  party  left 
and  returned.  Meanwhile  careful  souls  overhauled 
their  kits,  and  neat  bundles  were  composed  of  the 
necessary  articles  of  clothing.  The  ship's  tailors 
were  busy  too,  constructing  new  serge  suits  of 
rakish  cut,  and  the  dull  red  badges  which  denote 
the  matelot's  period  of  service  and  the  nature  of  his 
qualifications  were  replaced  by  glittering  ones  of 
festive  gilt.  Long  queues  waited  outside  the 
"  Pusser's  "  store  in  the  dog-watches  to  "  pick  up  " 
such  items  as  caps,  jean  collars,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

The  Day  dawned  at  length,  and  it  was  a  cheery 
crew  which  secured  for  sea  and  weighed  the  anchor. 
Even  the  unfortunates  to  whom  the  detested  middle 
watch  fell,  forgot  to  grumble,  and  the  ship's  best 
speed  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  men's  spirits 
and  imaginations.  The  following  morning  saw  us 
gliding  up  the  placid  waters  of  the  Clyde's  historic 
estuary.  It  was  Saturday  too,  but  the  last  rites 
which  had  to  be  performed  before  we  entrusted  the 
Charmian  to  the  dockyard  mateys  precluded  the 
possibility  of  spending  Sunday  at  home. 

Therefore  we  spent  an  interminable  week-end  at 
the  Tail  o'  the  Bank  draining  the  fuel  tanks  before 
creeping  slowly  up  the  narrow  stream  to  Govan, 
where  the  ammunition  and  explosives  were  removed 
from  the  magazines.  The  latter  is  an  arduous  and 
unenviable    occupation,   but    it  was    tackled  with 
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an  enthusiasm  which  made  six-inch  shells  seem  as 
light  as  paperweights.  Slow-moving  "  dockyard 
mateys  "  who  had  already  taken  possession  of 
our  little  grey  home,  stood  dizzily  aside  and  gazed 
in  astonishment  at  the  flying  figures  of  the  crew. 
They  did  not  realize  the  alluring  prospect  of  liberty, 
having  never  known  captivity. 

It  was  three  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon  when 
the  Quartermaster — oh,  the  strange  irony  of  Fate  ! 
it  was  Jonas  ! — piped  the  glad  word  "  Liberty-men 
to  clean,"  and  in  a  moment  the  Mess  Decks  were 
alive  with  chattering,  happy  matelots,  swiftly 
exchanging  their  soiled  Number  Fives  for  the  joyous 
livery  of  "  leaf."  This  occupied  rather  less  than 
half  an  hour,  then  the  liberty-men  assembled  on 
the  jetty,  where  liberty  tickets  were  distributed 
by  the  Mast er-at -Arms. 

In  a  long,  irregular  (and,  I  fear,  unseamanlike) 
procession  we  straggled  through  the  dockyard  gate. 
Outside  there  were  houses  and  shops.  People 
walked  up  and  down,  and  a  tramcar  passed  as  of 
yore.  The  world  was  not  greatly  changed  after 
our  nine  months'  absence.  The  Charmian's  crew 
exchanged  good-byes,  looked  confusedly  about 
them,  then  melted  away  in  various  directions  upon 
their  happy  pilgrimage. 


i6 


CHAPTER    XX 
THE  PRICE  OF  ADMIRALTY 

SATURDAY  afternoon  at  three  bells  (1.30 
p.m.).  It  is  one  of  those  gracious  days 
that  occasionally  come  to  break  the  mono- 
tony of  the  rigorous  winter,  with  promise  of  more 
genial  times  in  store.  The  hands  who  have  been 
granted  the  much  desired  "  make  and  mend  "  are 
basking  in  the  unexpected  warmth  of  the  sun.  A 
few  have  gone  so  far  as  to  create  the  illusion  of 
summer  by  lying  at  full  stretch  upon  the  deck,  which 
is  glittering  white  after  its  weekly  holystoning. 
Talk  and  tobacco  are  the  simple  luxuries  of  this 
rare  dolce  far  niente,  until  the  unending  chain  of 
reminiscence  is  broken  by  the  advent  of  the  Master- 
at-Arms,  who  emerges  from  the  Quartermaster's 
lobby  followed  by  one  of  the  ship's  boys  bearing 
a  well-filled  kit-bag  on  his  shoulder. 

An  expression  of  surprise  crosses  the  faces  of  that 
little  knot  of  gossips  in  the  battery.  One  does  not 
expect  to  see  kit-bags  on  the  Upper  Deck  at  three 

bells  on  a  "  make  and  mend."     It  might  be  some 
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luckless  lad  ordered  to  muster  his  kit  by  way  of 
punishment  for  neglect  of  his  personal  appearance, 
but  we  know  that  Jimmy  will  never  inflict  this 
uneconomic  penalty  when  he  can  usefully  occupy 
the  delinquent's  time  with  some  more  or  less 
productive  employment.  Some  one  suggests  that  a 
boy  is  leaving  the  ship,  but  we  know  that  boys  do 
not  leave  the  ship  at  this  hour  when  there  is  no 
drifter  to  carry  them  over  the  first  stage  of  their 
journey.  It  is  left  to  that  silent  but  omniscient 
mariner,  Clouston  A.B.,  to  furnish  the  explanation. 
"  Sale  of  Boy  Brady's  effects,"  he  growls  briefly 
between  the  puffs  of  his  disreputable  pipe. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Service  to  sell  the  effects 
of  a  man  who  dies  at  sea  and  send  the  proceeds 
to  his  next-of-kin,  for  naturally  uniform  is  likely 
to  command  a  better  price  among  those  who  wear 
it  than  it  will  ashore ;  besides  which,  its  sale  on 
board  gives  the  shipmates  of  the  dead  man,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  convenient  opportunity  to  show  their 
sympathy  with  his  relatives. 

Choosing  a  convenient  spot,  the  Master-at-Arms 
opens  the  kit-bag  and  begins  to  lay  out  the  articles 
with  rather  more  reverence  than  one  would  expect 
from  an  official  so  harassed  as  he  is.  The  men, 
who  have  now  grasped  what  is  about  to  take  place, 
have  slowly  gathered  round  the  spot.  There  must 
be  over  a  hundred  of  them  there  before  the  Master 
has  completed  his  preparations.     Talk  is  subdued, 
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and  there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  that  light- 
hearted  laughter  which  is  usually  heard  wherever 
sailors  assemble. 

The  Master-at-Arms  now  mounts  upon  an  up- 
turned tub  and  addresses  the  gathering. 

"  The  articles  to  be  sold  this  afternoon  are  the 
kit  of  Boy  Brady,  who  lost  his  life  at  sea  on  the 
2ist  of  December  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  A 
good  assortment  of  useful  articles,  all  well  kept — 
he  was  a  careful  lad.  The  proceeds  will  be  sent 
by  the  Paymaster  to  the  lad's  mother — a  widow  in 
poor  circumstances,  I  believe.  I  hope  all  those 
present  will  make  good  bids  in  a  seamanlike  way — 
the  price  of  all  articles  purchased  wiU  be  deducted 
from  the  buyer's  pay  at  next  monthly  payment." 

This  is  a  long  speech  for  the  Master-at-Arms, 
who  is  not  usually  a  man  of  words.  Taking  in  his 
hands  an  oilskin  which  is  passed  up  to  him,  he  opens 
the  sale,  defjdng,  incidentally,  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  permits  no  sale  by  auction,  except  by  those 
duly  licensed.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters, 
the  Service  stands  above  the  law. 

"  Service  oilskin :  good  quality,  almost  new," 
proceeds  the  Master,  exhibiting  the  article.  "  What 
offers  ?  " 

"Thirty  shillings,"  says  Clouston  promptly,  only 
to  be  capped  by  a  "  Thirty-five  shillings  "  from 
Talbot,  after  which  the  bids  rise  by  shillings  until 
eventually  the   oilskin  goes   to   Emberton  at   42s. 
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He  could  have  purchased  a  brand  new  one  from  the 
"  Pusser's  store  "  for  i6s.  ;  but  meanness  has  no 
place  in  Emberton's  extensive  catalogue  of  vices. 

Three  blue  jean  collars  are  next  offered  for  sale, 
and  are  the  object  of  some  spirited  bidding  among 
the  ship's  boys.  At  length  they  are  knocked 
down  to  Boy  Kilvert  at  the  goodly  price  of  21s. 
Now  a  boy's  pay  is  exactly  4s.  id.  per  week, 
so  that  Kilvert 's  first  contribution  to  his  dead 
comrade's  mother  is  rather  more  than  a  month's 
earnings ! 

Pause  and  reflect,  ye  landsmen. 

As  the  sale  proceeds,  article  after  article  is  fiercely 
contested,  every  man  struggling  loyally  to  force 
up  the  prices.  The  cynic  might  say  that  there  is 
something  rather  theatrical  in  the  sight  of  those 
men  and  boys  deliberately  living  above  their  in- 
comes to  purchase  articles  of  trivial  value,  and  then, 
very  often,  handing  back  their  purchases  to  the 
auctioneer  to  be  sold  again.  Perhaps  there  would 
be  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  criticism,  for  Jack's 
love  of  the  sentimental  and  the  dramatic  is  never 
far  below  the  surface,  but  if  he  chooses  to  turn  a 
sordid  auction  of  second-hand  clothes  into  a  theatre 
of  melodrama,  God  knows,  he  pays  gallantly  for  his 
stall. 

For  the  sum  of  7s.  6d.  Gunnery  Jack,  who  was  the 
officer  in  charge  of  Brady's  division,  becomes  the 
possessor    of   three   knifej^lanyardsl'  (original    cost 
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price,  4id.),  and  later  on  he  buys  for  a  guinea  two 
jerseys  which  he  subsequently  bestows  upon  his 
messenger.  For  30s.  the  Canteen  Manager  is  made 
owner  of  the  dead  lad's  ditty-box,  and  there  is 
some  vague  curiosity  as  to  what  he  will  do  with  it. 
We  learn  in  the  evening,  when  he  raffles  the  box  in  the 
Recreation  Space  aft^r  supper  and  produces  another 
£4  for  the  fund. 

For  the  first  and  only  time  during  the  auction 
there  is  an  awkward  pause  in  the  bidding  when  the 
Master  offers  Brady's  best  blue  suit  for  sale.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  item  in  the  kit,  and 
Muir's  initial  bid  of  20s.  is  swiftly  eclipsed.  At 
two  pounds  there  comes  a  halt. 

"  All  done  at  two  pounds  ? — it's  a  fine  suit,"  says 
the  Master  pleadingly.  As  the  cost  price  of  the  suit 
is  about  14s.,  one  might  suppose  that  £2  is  ample, 
but  when  three  lanyards  realize  7s.  6d.  the  Master 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  is  unwilling  to  allow  the  bids 
to  drop  to  a  more  business-like  scale.  Most  of  the 
men  have  already  dipped  pretty  deeply  into  their 
narrow  purses,  however,  and  cannot  make  a  larger 
offer. 

"  No  advance  on  two  pounds  then  ?  "  says  the 
Master,  with  a  note  of  disappointment  in  his  voice. 
He  is  on  the  point  of  knocking  the  lot  down  to  the 
last  bidder  when  a  peremptory  voice  is  heard  from 
the  rear  of  the  little  crowd. 

"  Five  pounds  !  " 
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It  is  Captain  Hall-Hardisty,  who,  all  unnoticed, 
has  been  following  the  proceedings  closely. 

In  all,  the  sale  realizes  just  over  £40,  which,  with 
other  contributions,  is  sent  to  Brady's  mother.  Ten 
days  later  her  piteous  little  letter  of  thanks  is 
exhibited  on  the  ship's  notice  board. 

A  gentle  summer  night ;  through  the  darkness, 
which,  indeed,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  deep  twilight, 
the  Quartermaster  of  the  first  watch  can  easily 
distinguish  the  sinister  shapes  of  the  great  battle- 
ships which  are  riding  securely  at  anchor  on  the 
calm  water  beyond  the  light  cruisers'  lines.  The 
Quartermaster  peeps  into  the  Captain's  lobby,  where 
the  clock  tells  him  that  another  forty  minutes  will 
bring  his  tiresome  vigil  to  an  end.  He  yawns 
wearily,  and  begins  to  pace  slowly  up  and  down  the 
starboard  battery.  The  last  hour  of  the  watch 
always  drags. 

Suddenly  the  dark  sky  is  illuminated  by  a  terrify- 
ing blaze  of  yellow  flame  which  seems  to  leap  to- 
wards him.  Simultaneously — or  so  it  seems  to  the 
watchkeeper — a  deafening  detonation  is  heard, 
followed  immediately  by  a  second,  then  an  ominous 
roar,  which  lasts  perhaps  a  couple  of  seconds,  and  a 
final  explosion,  then  silence  again.  The  night  air  is 
full  of  dense  clouds  of  yellow-grey  smoke,  and  an 
acrid,  pungent  smell  assails  the  nostrils.  The 
Quartermaster,  temporarily  stunned  by  the  sudden- 
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ness  and  violence  of  the  explosion,  peers  eagerly 
through  the  haze  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
smoke  is  coming.  Cold  fear  is  gripping  at  his  heart 
— not  fear  for  his  own  safety,  but  that  instinctive 
dread  which  men  feel  when  they  know  themselves 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  some  ghastly  discovery. 

All  around  the  Charmian  can  be  heard  the  sound 
of  small  objects  dropping  into  the  dark  water ; 
some  fall  on  the  deck  itself.  Stooping  down  the 
Quartermaster  picks  up  one  of  these  strange  missiles, 
and  drops  it  again  instantly,  for  it  is  burning  hot 
to  the  touch — a  fragment  of  charred  wood.  As  the 
dense  pall  of  smoke  rises  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  clearer,  the 
catastrophe  is  revealed  to  the  watchman.  In  the 
Sixth  Battle  Squadron  lines,  scarcely  half  a  mile  from 
the  Charmian,  there  is  an  eloquent  gap  between  the 
Hermes  and  the  Mercury.  Two  short  minutes  ago 
that  gap  was  filled  by  the  Standard,  an  i8,ooo-ton 
Dreadnought  battleship.  Now  it  is  hideously  clear 
that  she  has  been  blown  up,  hurling  over  eight 
hundred  souls  into  eternity. 

Already  the  men,  half-dressed,  are  coming 
tumbling  up  the  hatchways  with  eager  questions 
on  their  lips.  The  noise  of  the  explosion  has 
awakened  them,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  constant 
danger  in  which  they  and  their  comrades  always  live, 
from  accident  as  well  as  from  the  act  of  the  enemy, 
tells  them  that  some  fearful  disaster  has  occurred. 
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The  officers,  too,  headed  by  the  Captain,  pour  on  to 
the  starboard  battery.  At  the  skipper's  word  the 
boats  are  lowered  and  manned  with  a  swiftness  and 
precision  born  of  much  practice.  There  is  no  time 
to  assemble  the  detailed  crews  of  each  boat.  Those 
who  are  first  ready  drop  into  the  vacant  thwarts, 
and  all  are  eager  to  be  included  in  the  rescue  party, 
but  while  the  cause  of  the  Standard's  fate  is  still 
unknown  precautions  must  be  taken  for  the  safety 
of  our  own  ship.  The  foremost  port  and  starboard 
guns  are  therefore  manned,  and  a  sharp  look  out 
is  kept  on  the  dark  waters,  for  who  can  say  that 
some  enemy  submarine  has  not  broken  through  the 
boom  defence  on  an  errand  of  destruction  ?  The 
sky  is  being  searched,  too,  for  enemy  aircraft, 
although  this  is  a  less  probable  explanation. 

Searchlights  are  now  playing  from  a  dozen 
directions  to  the  spot  where  some  drifting  wreckage 
indicates  the  Standard's  berth.  Even  in  those 
tense  moments  we  notice  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  the  Charmian's  boats  are  the  first  to 
be  on  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  They  are  half-way 
to  the  spot  before  the  Caligula's  boats — ^which 
carried  all  before  them  at  the  Squadron  regatta  a 
few  days  previously — have  touched  the  water. 

Their  work  becomes  increasingly  difficult  as  they 
reach  the  scene  of  the  explosion,  where  the  water  is 
masked  with  a  thick  and  heavy  deposit  of  oil  from 
the    Standard's    tanks.     On    the    smooth,    greasy 
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surface  innumerable  fragments  of  the  debris  are 
floating ;  planks  ripped  from  the  deck,  parts  of  the 
ship's  boats,  hammocks,  and  ditty-boxes  are  among 
the  few  recognizable.  Our  boats'  crews  soon  realize 
that  the  hope  of  rendering  aid  is  a  very  frail  one. 
At  length  the  second  cutter's  coxswain  descries  a 
body  floating  among  the  wreckage,  and  steers  his 
boat  towards  it.  A  single  glance  is  sufficient  to 
tell  the  crew  that  it  is  a  corpse.  The  skin  is  horribly 
scorched  and  blackened,  and  .  .  .  but  that  does 
not  bear  repetition. 

A  large  number  of  boats  from  other  ships  have 
now  joined  the  Charmian's  crews  in  their  fruitless 
errand.  One  of  them,  the  steam  picket-boat  of 
the  Royal  Tudor,  carries  a  little  company  of  the 
Standard's  officers,  saved  from  the  fate  of  their  ship 
by  the  merest  whim  of  chance.  They  had  been 
present  at  an  entertainment  on  the  Royal  Tudor, 
and  were  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  their  ship 
when  the  explosion  occurred. 

Now  they  see  in  the  dismal  flotsam  around  them 
all  that  is  left  of  a  modem  battleship,  the  tragic 
remnants  of  a  little  community  of  over  eight  hundred 
souls  ;  and  beneath  the  oily  waters  lie  the  com- 
rades with  whom  they  lived  and  worked.  It  is  an 
experience  of  the  kind  that  leaves  a  mark  upon  the 
least  impressionable  of  men. 

Three  days  later,  in  the  hush  of  a  midsummer 
afternoon,  the  last  tribute  is  paid  to  the  dead.     The 
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great  natural  harbour,  beneath  an  unclouded  sun,  is 
peaceful  and  still.  Only  the  opalescent  sheen  from 
the  film  of  oil  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  drifting  atoms  of  wreckage  here  and  there, 
remind  the  onlooker  of  the  midnight  tragedy.  On 
board  the  great  and  little  ships  there  are  few  signs 
of  activity,  for  their  crews  have  been  "  piped 
down  "  until  the  hour  when  the  recovered  bodies 
are  to  be  buried  in  the  neighbouring  cemetery 
ashore,  and  a  memorial  service  held  on  the  Hermes, 
the  Squadron  flagship. 

At  six  bells  the  clear  note  of  a  dozen  bugles 
dispels  the  drowsy  hush.  The  men,  decently  clad 
in  their  blue  suits,  fall  in  quietly  by  divisions,  and 
in  accordance  with  a  pre-arranged  plan  "  man  ship," 
standing  in  single  file  along  the  berthing  rails  from 
the  after  end  of  the  quarter-deck  through  the 
batteries,  and  upon  the  fo'c'sle  right  for'rad  to  the 
bow.  While  this  is  taking  place  the  Admiral's 
barges,  bearing  the  Senior  Officers  of  the  other 
battle  and  cruiser  squadrons,  are  arriving  at  the 
Hermes,  and  a  faint  piping  can  be  heard  as  the 
Admirals  pass  over  the  gangway.  A  little  later  a 
pennant  is  run  up  to  the  yard-arm,  and,  after  a  few 
moments,  is  dipped.  At  this  signal  every  man  in 
the  Fleet  moves  silently  to  attention,  and  bares  his 
head. 

The  motionless,  grave- visaged  figures  lining  each 
ship,  and  the  solemn  stillness,  are  deeply  impressive. 
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Then  across  the  Hmpid  waters,  borne  on  a  hght 
breeze,  comes  the  heart-gripping  sound  of  the 
muffled  drum  and  an  occasional  chord  of  the  Dead 
March  from  the  massed  bands  on  the  Hermes.  In 
odd  contrast  to  the  gay  sunHght  and  laughing  sky, 
the  funeral  party  can  be  descried  coming  upon  deck 
preceded  by  the  firing  party  with  arms  reversed. 
The  gleaming  white  surplices  of  the  chaplains  are 
easily  distinguishable.  Another  impressive  silence 
follows,  during  which  we  in  the  more  distant 
vessels  can  see  and  hear  little  of  what  is  going  on. 
In  motionless  silence  the  men  stand,  while  the 
midnight  holocaust  passes  again  vividly  before  the 
mind's  eye.  The  angel  of  death  seems  to  be  very 
near. 

Suddenly  the  sharp  report  of  the  firing  party's 
first  volley  rings  out,  followed  quickly  by  a  second 
and  a  third.  Then  the  clear  call  of  the  Last  Post 
awakens  the  echoes,  and  we  see  the  bayonets  of 
the  firing  party  gleam  in  the  sun  as  the  men  bring 
their  rifles  to  the  "  Present." 

It  is  finished.  The  last  salute  to  the  dead  has 
been  performed.     Silently  we  disperse. 

•  •  .  .  .  . 

"  Away,  sea-boat's  crew !  For  God's  sake,  make 
haste  !  " 

Something  in  the  Bo's'n's  Mate's  voice,  as  well 
as  the  unusual  addition  to  his  pipe,  tells  us  that 
life  is  at  stake.     It  is  just  after  midnight— the  first 
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watch  men  have  only  been  relieved  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  some  of  them  have  not  yet  turned  into 
their  hammocks.  A  general  rush  for  the  Upper 
Deck  ensues,  in  which  not  only  the  sea-boat's  crew, 
but  practically  all  the  hands  between  decks,  take 
part.  As  they  scramble  up  the  ladder  their  worst 
fears  are  confirmed. 

"  Man  overboard  !  It's  Jimmy  !  "  cries  an  excited 
boy  as  he  dashes  for'rad. 

On  the  Upper  Deck  those  hands  of  the  watch 
on  deck  who  can  be  spared  from  their  stations  are 
struggling  with  the  life-lines  of  the  first  cutter, 
turning  her  outboard  preparatory  to  lowering. 
The  Charmian  has  been  hove  to,  and,  regardless 
of  the  submarine  danger,  her  searchlights  are 
playing  upon  the  tumbling,  wintry  waters.  The 
sea-boat's  crew  are  speedily  in  their  places,  but  to 
the  experienced  eye  it  is  already  obvious  that  no 
boat  can  live  in  the  heavy  seas  that  are  swirling 
round  us. 

While  the  men  wait  anxiously  in  the  hope  of  a 
more  favourable  opportunity,  the  tale  of  the  catas- 
trophe is  unfolded  by  the  watch  on  deck.  The 
Charmian,  on  her  way  to  dock,  had  been  beating 
her  way  against  a  heavy  head-sea.  It  had  been 
found  necessary  to  clear  a  fouled  wire  at  the  fore- 
end  of  the  fo'c'sle,  and  to  superintend  this  work 
went  Jimmy,  accompanied  by  Petty  Officer  Mayne 
and  Leading  Seaman  Fenton.     Their  task  was  almost 
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completed  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  sea  of  un- 
usual violence  broke  across  the  fo'c'sle,  sweeping  all 
three  with  it.  Fenton  was  saved  by  his  foot 
catching  in  the  anchor  cable.  He  lay  prone  on  the 
deck  with  a  severely  wrenched  knee,  until  two  of 
the  hands  stationed  farther  aft  rushed  forward  and 
drew  him  into  safety.  Mayne,  swept  clean  off  his 
feet,  saved  himself  luckily  by  clutching  at  a  boat- 
rope,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  resist  the 
shock  of  the  water.  The  First  Lieutenant,  however, 
was  never  seen  again.  A  signalman  stationed  on 
the  bridge  reported  that  he  fancied  he  saw  a  figure 
in  the  water,  but  this  was  generally  attributed  to 
imagination. 

Of  course,  from  the  moment  that  it  became  evident 
that  it  was  impossible  to  lower  the  sea-boat  all 
hope  of  saving  the  First  Lieutenant's  life  was  at 
an  end,  but  for  twenty  minutes  the  Charmian  re- 
mained stationary  while  the  searchlights  swept  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  any  trace  of  him.  It  was 
in  vain.  What  man,  encumbered  with  oilskins 
and  seaboots,  <could  live  for  a  minute  in  such  a  sea  ? 

At  length  the  engine-room  telegraph  bell  rang, 
ordering  "  half -speed  ahead." 

I  know  of  no  sound  that  strikes  more  coldly 
upon  the  heart  than  that  bell,  with  all  that  it  signified. 
How  callous  and  brutal  it  seemed  to  steam  on, 
leaving  a  shipmate  and  comrade  behind  !  That  all 
hope  of  his  rescue  was  at  an  end  seemed  scarcely 
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to  be  realized.  It  was  as  though  we  were  closing 
the  doors  of  life  upon  him  with  our  own  hands. 
Horror  seemed  to  grip  our  hearts  as  we  felt  the 
Charmian  get  under  way. 

•  •••••• 

Jimmy  lies  beneath  the  stormy  waters  of  the 
Minch,  and  the  Service  is  poorer  by  the  loss  of  a 
zealous  officer  and  a  very  perfect  gentleman.  In 
the  Navy,  where  the  human  material  is  taken 
young  and  moulded  more  or  less  to  a  standard 
type,  outstanding  personalities  are  rare,  but  to  this 
rule  Jimmy  was  a  notable  exception.  Certainly 
he  displayed  all  the  qualities  and  merits  that  sea- 
faring life  engenders,  but  above  and  beyond  that 
there  seemed  to  be  in  him  another  deeper  and  more 
lovable  man — one  whose  sympathy  and  imagina- 
tion had  not  been  stifled  by  the  hard  and  fast  bonds 
of  routine.  He  possessed  that  rare  quality  of  being 
able  to  see  things  from  another's  point  of  view — 
the  gift  of  only  the  gentlest  natures.  To  us,  who 
are  only  temporary  sailors,  he  was  especially  patient 
and  encouraging.  He  commanded  as  much — or 
perhaps  more — by  example  as  by  precept.  His 
restless  energy  would  have  shamed  the  most  con- 
firmed idler  into  activity.  I  remember  an  incident, 
very  typical  of  the  man  and  his  methods,  which 
happened  in  the  early  days  of  the  commission  when, 
one  day  at  Evening  Quarters,  Jimmy  ordered  all 
the  Ordinary  Seamen  in  the  Quarter-deck  Division 
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to  climb  to  the  masthead.  To  those  who  have  not 
cultivated  the  climber's  steady  nerve  and  level  head 
in  boyhood,  mast-climbing  is  a  rather  distressing 
experience  at  the  first  trial.  The  wind  blows  very 
shrewdly  above  50  feet,  and  the  rigging  quivers  in 
a  most  disconcerting  manner. 

A  few  of  our  novices  found  this  so  much  the  case 
that,  having  reached  the  foretop,  they  declined  to  go 
farther.  To  many  well-meaning  officers  this  would 
have  appeared  nothing  less  than  rank  mutiny. 
Jimmy,  with  finer  perception,  diagnosed  it  as  mere 
funk.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  in  the  foretop 
beside  them,  explaining  how  simple  and  how  safe 
a  thing  mast-climbing  really  was.  To  carry  further 
conviction  he  continued  his  journey  to  the  masthead 
with  squirrel-like  rapidity,  and  finally  accompanied 
each  timorous  hostile  to  the  wireless  yard  to  inspire 
him  with  a  little  of  his  own  confidence. 

Jimmy  possessed  an  admiration,  amounting  almost 
to  reverence,  for  the  fine  arts.  The  humblest 
efforts  of  the  men  in  any  decorative  work,  from 
fancy  sewing  in  silk  to  painting  in  oils,  commanded 
his  deepest  interest  and  sympathy.  The  catholic 
appreciation  of  beauty  in  any  shape  or  form  was 
perhaps  the  most  dominant  chord  in  his  lovable 
nature.  As  he  passed  through  our  flat  going  the 
rounds  at  nine  o'clock  each  night  our  artisan  cari- 
caturist would  be  busy  with  brush  or  pencil 
and  Jimmy  never  failed  to  crane  his  neck  inquisi- 
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tively  towards  the  artist  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
work. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  Brookes,  the  Gren- 
fells,  and  the  Hankeys  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  the  Great  War.  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  write 
a  worthy  appreciation  of  our  First  Lieutenant.  I 
miss  him  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  his  unfailing 
enthusiasm,  his  cheerful,  inspiring  voice. 

I  suppose  that  in  the  Navy  there  are  many  such 
as  he,  just  as  loyal,  just  as  devoted.  Another  will 
come  to  the  Charmian  to  perform  his  duties,  to  take 
his  place  at  the  Ward  Room  table,  and  to  live  in 
his  cabin ;  but  in  the  remembrance  and  in  the 
affection  of  the  writer  the  place  of  Jimmy  will  never 
quite  be  filled. 
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Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     bs.  net. 

TREMENDOUS  TRIFLES.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Fcap.  &zia.     6s.  net. 

ALARMS  AND  DISCURSIONS.  Second 
Edition.     Fcap.  %vo.     6s.  net. 

A  MISCELLANY  OF  MEN.  Second 
Edition.     Fcaj>.  ^o.     6s.  net. 

WINE,  WATER,  AND  SONG.  Ninth 
Edition.     Fcap.  8f#.     if.  6d.  tut. 

Clausen  (George).  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  %vo.     TS.  6d.  net. 

Clephan  (R.  Ooltaian).  THE  TOURNA- 
MENT :  Its  Periods  and  Phases.  With 
Preface  by  Chas.  J.  ffoulkes.  Illustrated. 
Royal  4to.     £,2  ■zs.  net. 

Clutton-Brock  (A.)-  THOUGHTS  ON 
THE  WAR.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  net. 

WHAT  IS  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  7 
Cr.  Zvo.     SJ.  net. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  MIRROR  OF 
THE  SEA :  Memories  and  Impressions. 
Fcap.  8t>*.     ss.  net. 

Coulton  (0.  G.).     CHAUCER  AND  HIS 

ENGLAND.    Illustrated.   Second  Edition. 
Demy  %vo.     laj.  6d.  net. 

Cowper  (William).  POEMS.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  C.  Bailey. 
Illustrated.     Demy  ivo.     izs.  6d.  net. 


RAMBLES    IN    SURREY. 
Second    Edition.      Cr.     %vo. 


Cox  (J.  C). 

Illustrated. 
7^,  6d.  net. 

RAMBLES  IN  KENT.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
Stio.    js.  6d.  net. 

Dalton  (Hugh).  WITH  BRITISH  GUNS 
IN  ITALY.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  8*.  M. 
net. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C).  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  NORMANS  AND  ANGEVINS : 
1066-1272.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy  ^oo. 
I2X.  td.  net. 

Day  (Harry  &.),  F.B.H.B.  SPADECRAFT : 
OR,  How  TO  BE  Gardener.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.     zs.  Ttet. 

VEGECULTURE :  How  to  Grow  Vegk- 
TAisLEs,  Salads,  and  Herbs  in  Town 
AND  Country.  Stcend  Edititn.  Cr.  9vo. 
ss.  net. 


THE  FOOD-PRODUCING  GARDEN, 
Cr.  ivo.    2J.  net. 

Dearmar  (Mabel).  A  CHILD'S  LIFE  OF 
CHRIST.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Large  Cr.  %vo.     6s.  net. 

Dickinson  (Sir  G.L.).  THE  GREEK  VIEW 
OF  LIFE.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  8o<?. 
5J.  net. 

Ditchfleld  (P.  H.).  THE  VILLAGE 
CHURCH.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8v».     6s.  net. 

THE  ENGLAND  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  ivo.     6s.  net. 

Dowden  (J.).  FURTHER  STUDIES  IN 
THE  PRAYER  BOOK.    Cr.  Ztio.    6s.  net. 

Durham  (The  Barl  ot).  THE  REPORT 
ON  CANADA.  With  an  Introductory 
Note.  Second  Edition.  DetKy  %vo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

Egerton  (H.  B.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 
Fifth  Edition.     Demy  %v«.     los.  6d.  net. 

•Btlenno.'  A  NAVAL  LIEUTENANT, 
1914-1918.  Illustrated.  Cr.  %vo.  %s.  6d. 
net. 

Falrbrother  (W.  H.).  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    ss.  net. 

ffoulkes  (Charles).  THE  ARMOURER 
AND  HIS  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Eoyal 
4te.    £2  3s.  net. 

DECORATIVE  IRONWORK.  From  the 
xith  to  the  xvmth  Century.  Illustrated. 
Royal  4/0.     £^  2s.  net. 

Plrth  (C.  H.).  CROMWELL'S  ARMY. 
A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Protectorate.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.    ys.  6d.  net. 

Fisher  (H.  A.  L.).  THE  REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION  IN  EUROPE.  Cr.  8&0. 
Ts.  6d.  net, 

PitzQerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBAiyAt 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  H.  M.  Batson,  and  a  Biograjih- 
ical  Introduction  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr.  8tv. 
7*.  6d.  net. 

Fyleraan  (Boao).  FAIRIES  AND  CHIM- 
NEYS. Fc-xf.  %vo.  Fourth  Edition. 
3*.  6a'  xet. 
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aarRttn  (Crosby).  THE  MUD-LARKS 
AGAIN.     Fcap.  Zvo.     3j.  M.  net. 

Qlbblns  (H.  do  B.).  INDUSTRY  IN 
ENGLAND:  HISTORICAL  OUT- 
LINES. With  Maps  and  Plans.  Ninth 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     I2J.  td.  net. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  With  5  Maps  and  a  Plan. 
Twenty-sixth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     sj. 

fiibbon  (Edward).  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROxMAN  EMPIRE. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps, 
byj.  B.  Bury.  Illustrated.  Seven  Volumes. 
Demy  Svo.  Illustrated.  Each  12s.  td.  net. 
Als»  in  Seven  Volumes.  Cr.  Sz/o.  Each 
js.  6d.  net. 

Gladstona  (W.  Ewart).  GLADSTONE'S 
SPEECHES  :  Descriptive  Index  and 
Bibliography.  Edited  by  A.  Tilnky  Bas- 
SETT.  With  a  Preface  by  Viscount 
Bryce,  O.M.     Demylvo.     12s.td.net. 

Glover  (T.  R.).  THE  CONFLICT  OF 
RELIGIONS  IN  THE  EARLY  RCuMAN 
EMPIRE.  Seventh  Edition.  Demy  tvo. 
loj.  6d.  net. 

POETS  AND  PURITANS.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

FROM  PERICLES  TO  PHILIP.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

VIRGIL.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION  AND 
ITS  VERIFICATION.  (The  Angus  Lec- 
ture for  1912.)  Second  Edition,  Cr.  Svo. 
6s.  net. 

Giahamo  (Kenneth).  THE  WIND  IN 
THE  WILLOWS.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    js.  6d.  net. 

Griffin  (W.  Hall)  and  Mlnchln  (H.  C). 
THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
X2J.  dd.  net. 

Halg  (K.  G.).  HEALTH  THROUGH 
DIET.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  ds. 
net. 

Hale  (J.  R.).  FAMOUS  SEA  FIGHTS  : 
From  Salamis  to  Tsu-shima.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition,     Cr.  Svo.     js.  td.  net. 

Hall(H.R.).  THE  ANCIENT  HISTORY 
OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  SALAMIS.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.   Demy  Svo.    its.  net. 


Hannay  (D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVV^.  Vol.  I.,  1217-1688. 
Second  Edition.  Vol.  II.,  1689-1815. 
Demy  Svo.     Each  las.  td.  net. 

Harher  (Alfred).  THE  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  IGNEOUS  ROCKS.  With 
112  Diagrams  and  2  Plates.  Demy  Svo. 
15s.  net. 

Harper  (Charles  G.).    THE  'AUTOCAR' 

ROAD-BOOK.        With     M.-ips.        Four 
Volumes.    Cr.  Svo.    Each  Ss.  td  net. 

I.— South  of  the  Thames. 

II.— NoiiTH    AND    South    Wales   and 
West  Midlands. 

1 1 L— East  Anglia  and  East  M  idlands. 

IV.— The    North    of    England    and 
South  of  Scotland. 

Hassan  (Arthur).  THE  LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON.  Illustrated  Demy  Svo. 
I  or.  td.  net. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS: 
CHAUCER  TO  POE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    ts.  net. 

Hill  (Gaorgo  Francis).  ONE  HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES  OF  SCULPTURE. 
lUu&trated.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  td.  net. 

Hobhouse  (L.  T.).  THE  THEORY  OF 
KNOWLEDGE.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.     IS  J.  net. 

Hobson  (J.  A.).  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE :  An  Application  of  Economic 
Theory.     Cr.  Svo.     ss.  net. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY:  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Poor.     Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     $s.  net. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UN- 
EMPLOYED: An  Inquiry  and  an 
Economic  Policy.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 
$s.  net. 

GOLD,  PRICES  AND  WAGES :  With  an 
Examination  of  the  Quantity  Theory. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  net. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.).  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Post  Zoo.  js.  td. 
net. 

Holdsworth  (W.  8.).  A  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH      LAW.  Four      Voh/mes. 

Vols.  /.,  //.,  ///.     Each  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.    Each  ijj.  net. 

Hntt  (C.  W.).  CROWLEY'S  HYGIENE 
OF  SCHOOL  LIFE.  Illustrated.  Second 
and  Revised  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    ts.  nr.t. 
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Button    (Edward).     THE    CITIES    OF 

UMBRIA.       Illustrated.      Fijtk    Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     7J.  td.  nti. 

THE    CITIES    OF    LOMBARDY.      Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  3vo.     ys.  (id.  net. 
THE  CITIES  OF  ROMAGNA  AND  THE 

MARCHES.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Bso.    ys.  6d. 

tui. 
FLORENCE    AND    NORTHERN    TUS- 
CANY,   WITH      GENOA.       Illustrated. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     ys.  td.  net. 
SIENA    AND    SOUTHERN    TUSCANY. 

Illustrated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvg.     ys. 

6d.  rut. 
VENICE    AND    VENETIA.      Illustrated. 

Cr.  ivo.    ys.  6d.  net. 
NAPLES     AND    SOUTHERN     ITALY. 

Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  6d.  net. 
ROME.      Illustrated.      Third  EdUion.     Cr. 

%vo.    ys.  6d.  net. 
COUNTRY  WALKS  ABOUT  FLORENCE. 

Illustrated.      Second  Edition.      Fcap.  tvo. 

6s.  net. 
THE    CITIES    OF    SPAIN.      Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  dd.  net. 

Ibsen  (Henrlk).  BRAND.  A  Dramatic 
Poem,  translated'  by  William  Wilson. 
Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  %vo.     ss.  net. 

Ing©(W.R.).  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM. 
(The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1899.)  Fourth 
Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    ys.  6d.  net. 

Innes  (A.  D.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8po.  7*.  dd. 
net. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 
With  Maps.  Eijth  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
\is.  td.  net. 

Innes  (Mary).  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.    is.  net. 

Jeuks  (B.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  ENG- 
LISH LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  by  R.  C.  K.  Ensor.  Cr. 
Svo.     5s.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 
LAW :  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 
THE  End  of  the  Year  1911.  Denty  ^vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.).  BRITISH  CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  ^to.     iZs.  net. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD. 
Illustrated.     Cro^un  4^0.    £j.  is.  net. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Edited  by 
Grace  Warrack.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     5J.  net. 


Keat8(John).  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  de  Selincourt. 
With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 
Third  Edition.     Demy  %vo.     xos.  6d.  net. 

Keb)e(John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W. 
Lock.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
ivo.     $s.  net. 

Kelynack  (T.  H.),  M.D.,  M.B.C.P.  THE 
DRINK  PROBLEM  OF  TO-DAY  IN 
ITS  MEDICO-SOCIOLOGICAL  AS- 
PECTS. Second  and  Revised  Edition. 
Demy  %vo.     lOJ.  td.  net. 

Kldd  (Banjamln).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
POWER.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.ivo.  ys.td. 
net. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).    BARRACK  •  ROOM 

BALLADS.        iSpM    Thousand.      Cr.  %vo. 

Bttckram,   ys.   dd.   net.      Also  Fcaf.   %vo. 

Cloth,  6s.  net ;  leather,  7J.  dd.  net. 

Also    a    Service    Edition.     Two   Volumes. 

Square/cap.  %vo.    Each  y.  net. 
THE    SEVEN    SEAS.       140/A    Thousand. 

Cr.  Zvo.    Buckram,  ys.  i>d.  ntt.    Also  Fcap. 

Zvo.    Cloth,  ds.  net ;  leather,  ys.  dd.  net. 

Also    a    Service    Edition.     Twe    Volumes. 

Square/cap.  Zvo.     Each  3J.  net. 
THE  FIVE  NATIONS.     120/A   Thousand. 

Cr.  Zvo.    Buckram,  ys.  dd.  net.    Also  Fcap. 

Zvo.     Cloth,  ds.  net ;  leather,  ys.  dd.  net. 

Also   a    Service    Edition.     Two    Volumes. 

Square  fcap.  %vo.    Each  35.  net. 
THE     YEARS      BETWEEN.      Cr.      8vo. 

Buckram,  ys.  dd.  net.     Also  on  thin  j'aper. 

Fcap.    hvo.     Blue    cloth,    ds.    net;    Limp 

lambskin,  Js.  dd.  net. 

Also    a    Service    Edition.      Two   volumes. 

.Square  fcap.  tvo.     Each  y.  net. 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.    84M  Thou- 
sand.     Cr.    Zvo.      Buckram,    ys.  dd.  net. 

Also  Fcap.  Svo.     Cloth,  ds.  net;    leather, 

ys.  dd.  net. 

Also    a    Service    Edition.     Two    Volumes. 

Square  fcap.  ivo.     Each  y.  net. 
HYMN  BEFORE  ACTION.     Illuminated. 

Fcap.  ito.    IS.  dd.  net. 
RECESSIONAL.     Illuminated.     Fcap.   i,to. 

IS.  dd.  net. 
TWENTY    POEMS    FROM    RUDYARD 

KIPLING.     36o^A  Thousand.    Fcap.  %vo. 

IS.  net. 

Lamb  (Charle*  and  Mary).  THE  COM- 
PLETE WORKS.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition  in  Six  Volumes. 
With  Frontispieces.  Fcap.  tvo.  Each  ds. 
net. 

The  volumes  are  : — 

I.  MiscBi.LANEons  Prose,  il  Elia  and 
the  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  hi.  Books 
FOR  Children,  tv.  Plays  and  Pokms. 
V.  and  VI.  Letters. 
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Lane-PooIe  (Stanley).     A  HISTORY  OF 

EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  Cr. 
8z/<7.     Qj.  net. 

Lankester  (Sir  Say).  SCIENCE  FROM 
AN  EASY  CHAIR.  Illustrated.  Eighth 
Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     7J.  61^.  net. 

SCIENCE  FRO?J  AN  EASY  CHAIR. 
Secotid  Series.  Illustrated.  First  Edition. 
Cr.  %ve.     "js.  6d.  net. 

DIVERSIONS  OF  A  NATURALIST. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
7*.  6d.  net. 

Lewis  (Edv/ard),  EDWARD  CARPEN- 
TER :  An  Exposition  and  an  Apprecia- 
tion.   Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     ts.  net. 

Lock  (Walter).  ST.  PAUL,  THE 
MASTER  BUILDER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  6vo.    5J.  net. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

Lodga  (Sir  Oliver).  MAN  AND  THE 
UNIVERSE  :  A  Study  of  the  Influence 

OF  THE  AdVANCB  IN  SCIENTIFIC  KNOW- 
LEDGE UPON  ouK  Understanding  of 
Chkistianitv.  ^inth Edition.  Crownivo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN :  A  Study  in 
Unrecognised  Human  Faculty.  Seventh 
Edition,     Cr.  Svo.     -js.  6d.  net. 

MODERN  PROBLEMS.  Cr.  ivo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

RAYMOND  ;  or,  Life  and  Death.  Illus- 
trated. Eleventh  Edit  ion.  Demy  Zvo.  iss. 
net. 

THE  WAR  AND  AFTER :  Short  Chap- 
ters ON  Subjects  of  Serious  Practical 
Import  for  the  Average  Citizen  in  a.d. 
1915  Onwards.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcap. 
ivo.     2s.  net. 

Lorebnrn  (Earl).  CAPTURE  AT  SEA. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zoo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

HOW  THE  WAR  CAME.  With  a  Map. 
Cr.  Zvo.     JS.  6d.  net. 

Lorinier  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Illustrated.  Twenty- 
fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    ts.  net. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s.  net. 

Lorlmer  (Horma).  BY  THE  WATERS 
OF  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    JS.  6d.  net. 

Lucas  (K.  Y.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
L.\MB.  Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  Demy 
Zvo.    10s.  6d.  net. 


A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  Illus- 
trated. Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Zs.  6d. 
net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  Illus- 
trated. Eighteenth  Edition,  Revised.  Cr. 
Zvo.     Zs.  6d.  net. 

LONDON  REVISITED.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.     Zvo.  Zs.  6d.  net. 


Illustrated. 
is.  6d.  net. 


A  WANDERER  IN  PARIS. 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
Also  Fcap.  Zvo.    6s.  net. 

A  WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE.  Illus- 
trated. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Zs.  6d. 
ntt. 

A  WANDERER  IN  VENICE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     Zs.  6d.  net. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  A  Little  Book  for 
Wayfarers.       Twenty-seventh      Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  6s.  6d.  net.   India  Paper,  js.  6d. 
net. 
Also  Illustrated.     Cr.  ^to.     15*.  net. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  A  Little  Book 
for  the  Urbanb.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.    6s.  net. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Ninth 
Edition.    Fcap,  Zvo.    6s.  net. 

CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.  Eighth 
Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

THE  GENTLEST  ART:  A  Choice  of 
Letters  by  Entertaining  Hands. 
Tenth  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

THE  SECOND  POST.  Fifth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

HER  INFINITE  VARIETY  :  A  Feminine 
Portrait  Gallery.  Eighth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

GOOD    COMPANY:    A  Rally   of   Men. 

Fourth  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER.  Seventh 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.  Sixth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

LOITERER'S  HARVEST.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.    6s.  net. 

CLOUD  AND  SILVER.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

LISTENER'S  LURE  :  An  Oblique  Narra- 
tion.   Twelfth  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo.  6s.  net. 

OVER  BEMERTON'S:  An  Easy-Going 
Chronicle.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     6s.  net. 

MR.     INGLESIDE. 

Fcap.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 


Twelfth     Edition. 


LONDON  LAVENDER.    Twelfth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

LANDMARKS.     Fifth  Edition.    Fcap.  Zvo. 
6s.  net. 
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THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  :  An  Anecdotal 
guidk  to  the  british  painters  and 
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A  BOSWELL  OF  BAGHDAD,  AND 
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Edition.     Fcap.  %vo.    ts.  net. 
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net. 
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HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Montague.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  Svo. 
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Maeterlinck  (Maurice).  THE  BLUE 
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Translated  by  Alexander  Teixkira  db 
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Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
DE  Mattos.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
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DEATH.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teix- 
eira DK  Mattos.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     3^.  td.  nei. 

OUR  ETERNITY.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  de  Mattoi.  Second 
Edition.     Fcap.  ivo.    6s.  net. 

THE  UNKNOWN  GUEST.  Translated 
by  Alexander  Teixeira  db  Mattos. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s.  net. 

POEMS.  Done  into  English  Verse  by 
Bernard  Miall.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.    ss.  net. 

THE  WRACK  OF  THE  STORM.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  ST.  ANTHONY :  A 
Play  in  One  Act.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  db  Mattos.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
35.  6d.  net. 


THE  BURGOMASTER  OF  STILE- 
MONDE :  A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  db 
Mattos.    Fcap.  Zvo.    jj.  net. 

THE  BETROTHAL;  on,  The  Blue 
Bird  Chooses.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  db  Mattos.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
6s.  net. 

MOUNTAIN  PATHS.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  db  Mattos.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
6s.  net. 
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Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  gs. 
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Maltland  (F.  W.).  ROMAN  CANON  LAW 
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I  J.  6d.  net, 

MUIais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     12J.  6d.  net. 
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UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    gs.  net. 
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Koyes  (Alfred).  A  SALUTE  FROM  THE 
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Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 
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trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  15 J. 
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59).  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 
js.  6d.  net. 

Wood  (Lieut.  W.  B.)  and  Edmonds  (Col. 
J.  E.).  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(1861-65).  With  an  Introduction  by  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps  and  Plans. 
Tlurd  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     15J.  net. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowell  C. 
Smith.  Three  Volumes.  Demy  Svo,  i&s. 
net. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.    Third  Edition.   Cr.  8vo.   6s.  net. 
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Part  II. — A  Selection  of  Series 

Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  Sir  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE 
Cr.  Sz'o,      6s.  net  each  volume 
With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New,  and  other  Artists 


Bkistos..     Alfred  Harvey. 
Cantekl'jrv.     J.  C.  Cox. 
Chester.     Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
Dublin.    S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


EoiNBiiRGH.     M.  G.  Williamson. 
Lincoln.    E.  Mansel  Sympson. 
Shrewsbury.    T.  Auden. 
Wklls  and  Glastonbdry.    T.  S.  Holmei. 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 

Demy  Svo.     los.  6d.  net  each  volume 

With  Numerous  Illustrations 


Ancient    Painted    Glass    in    England. 

Philip  Nelson. 

ARCHiEOLOGV        AND        FaLSE       ANTIQUITIES. 

R.  Munro. 

Bells    of    England,    The.     Canon   J.    J. 
Raven.    Second  Edition. 


Brasses  of  England,    The. 
Macklin.     Third  Edition. 


Herbert  W. 


Castles  and  Walled  Towns  of  England, 
The.     a.  Harvey. 

Celtic    Art   in    Pagan    and    Christian 
Times.    J.  Romilly  Allen.    Second  Edition. 

Churchwardens'  Accounts.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Domesday  Inquest,  The.  Adolphus  Ballard. 

English   Church    Furniture.     J.  C.  Cox 
and  A.  Harvey.     Stconti  E-dition. 


English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 

English  Monastic  Life.  Cardinal  Gasquet. 
Fourth  Edition. 


English  Seals. 


J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

Historical    Science. 


FOLK-LORK      AS     AN 

Sir  G.  L.  Gomme. 


Gilds   and    Companixs  of  London,  The, 
George  Unwin. 

Hermits   and   Anchorites   of    England, 
The.     Rotha  Mary  Clay. 

Manor    and    Manorial    Records,    The. 
Nathaniel  J.  Hone.     Second  Edition. 

MEDiyUVAL  Hospitals   of  England,  The. 
Rotha  Mary  Clay. 


Old    English 
F.  W.  Galpin. 


Instruments    of 
Second  Edititnt. 


Music 


General  Literature 

The  Antiquary's  Bookn— continued 

Old  English  Librarihs.    Ernest  A.  Savai.;e. 
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Old  Servick  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlehales.    Second  Edition. 

Parish  Life  in  MKDiiBVAL  England. 
Cardinal  Gasquet.     Fourth  Edition. 

Parish  Registers  of  England,  The. 
J.  C.  Cox. 


Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  Sir  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Second 
Edition. 

Roman  Era  in  Britain,  The.    J.  Ward. 

Romano-British  Buildings  and  Earth- 
works.    J.  Ward. 

RovAL  Forests  of  England,  The.  J.  C. 
Cox. 

Schools  of  Medieval  England,  The. 
A.  F.  Leach.     Second  Edition. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.    J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare 

General  Editor— R.  H.  CASE 
Demy  %vo.     6s.  net  each  volume 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays  ;  each  edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 

Macbeth.    Second  Edition, 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The.  Fourth  Edition. 

Mkrry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 

Othello.    Second  Edition. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet.    Second  Edition. 

Sonnets  and  a  Lover's  Complaint. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The. 

Tempest,  The.     Second  Edition. 

TiMON  OF  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilos  and  Cressida, 

Twelfth  N  ight.     Third  Edition. 

Two  Gentlemen  op  Verona,  The. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Winter's  Tale,  Tkk. 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.     Third  Edition. 

As  You  Like  It. 

Cymbeline.    Second.  Edition. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The. 

Hamlet.     Fourth  Edition. 

Julius  Caesar.    Second  Edition. 

King  Henry  iv.    Pt.  l 

King  Henry  v.     Second  Edition, 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  1. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  h. 

King  Henry  vi.    Pt.  m 

King  Henrv  viii. 

King  Lear.     Second  Edition. 

King  Richard  11. 

King  Richard  in.     Second  Edition. 

Life  and  Dhath  of  King  John,  The. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost.     Second  Edition. 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 
With  numerons  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  %vo 


Art  of  the  Greeks,  The.    H.  B.  Walters. 
15^.  net. 

Art  of  the  Romans,  The.     H.  B.  Walters. 
xds.  net. 

CkaRDIN.     H.  E.  a.  Fnrst.     I'^s.  net. 


Donatello.     Maud  Cruttwell.     \f>s.  net. 

Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.     15J.  net. 

George  Romney.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 
15J.  net. 
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Classics  of  Art— continued 

Ghirlandaio.      Gerald   S.   Davies.     Second 
Edition.     15J.  net. 

Lawrence.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.     25^.  net. 

Michelangelo.      Gerald    S.   Davies.      isj. 
net. 

Raphael.    A.  P.  Opp^.    is^.  net 

Rembrandt's    Etchings.      A.    M.    Hind. 
Two  Volumes.    25*.  net. 


RuBKNS.    Edward  Dillon.    30^.  net. 

Tintoretto.     Evelyn  March  Phillipps.     i&t. 
net. 

Titian.     Charles  Ricketts.     i6j.  net. 

Turner's  Sketches  and  Drawings.    A.  J. 
Finberg.     Second  Edition.     t$s.  net. 

Velazquez.    A.  de  Beruete.    15^.  net 


The  'Complete'  Series 

Fully  Illustrated.     Demy  Svo 


Complete   Amateur  Boxer,  The.     J.    G. 

Bohun  Lynch,     los.  6d.  net. 
Complete  Association  Footballer,   The. 

B.   S.    Evers    and    C.   E.    Hughes-t)avies. 

losT.  6d.  net. 
Complete  Athletic  Trainer,  The,    S.  A. 

Mussabini.     los.  6d.  net. 
Complete  Billiard  Player,  The.    Charles 

Roberts.     12s.  td.  net. 
Complete   Cook,    The.      Lilian    Whitling. 

iM.  6d.  net. 
Complete   Cricketer,    The.      Albert    E. 

Knight.    Second  Edition.     10s.  dd.  net. 
Complete  Foxhunter,  The.     Charles  Rich- 
ardson.   Second  Edition,     \(>s.  net. 
Complete  Golfer,  The.      Harry   Vardon. 

Fifteenth  Edition,  Revised,     lis.  6d.  net. 
Complete  Hockey-Player,  The.     Eustace 

E.  White.    Second  Edition,     los.  dd.  net. 
Complete    Horseman,    The.     W.    Scartb 

Dixon.    Second  Edition,     iw.  td.  net. 
Complete  Jujitsoan,  The,    W.  H.  Garrud. 

5J.  net. 


Complete  Lawn  Tennis  Player,  The. 
A.  Wallis  Myers.  Fourth  Edition.  i2j.  td. 
net. 

Complete  Motorist,  The.  Filson  Young 
and  W.  G.  Aston.  Revised  Edition. 
loj.  dd.  net. 

Complete  Mountaineer,  The.  G.  D. 
Abraham.    Second  Edition,     x6s.net. 

Complete  Oarsman,  The.  R.  C.  Lehmann. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Complete  Photographer,  The.     R.  Child 

Bayley.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised,      12s.  6d. 

net. 
Complete  Rugby  Footballer,  on  the  New 

Zealand  System,  The.     D.  Gallaher  and 

W.  J.  Stead.    Second  Edition,    1.2s.  dd.  tut. 
Complete    Shot,    The.      G.   T.   Teasdale- 

Buckell.     Third  Edition.      16s.  net. 
Complete  Swimmer,  The.    F.  Sachs.    loi. 

6a'.  net. 
Complete  Yachtsman,  The.    B.  Heckstall- 

Smith  and  E.  du  Boulay.     Second  Edition, 

Rei'ised.    16s.  net. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

IVit/i  numerous  Illustrations.     Wide  Royal  S/w.     251.  net  each  volume 


English  Coloured  Books.    Martin  Hardie. 

English     Furniture.       F.    S.    Robinson. 
Second  Edition, 

Etchings.  Sir  F.  Wedmore.  Second  Edition. 

European   Enamels.     Henry   H.    Cunyng- 

hame. 
Fine  Books.    A.  W.  Pollard. 
Glass.     Edward  Dillon. 
Goldsmiths'    and     Silversmiths'    Work. 

Nelson  Dawson.    Second  Edition. 


Illuminated  Manuscripts.    J.  A.  Herbert. 

Second  Edition. 
Ivories.     Alfred  Maskell. 

Jewellery.      H.     Clifford    Smith.      Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.     Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.     Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.     Edward  Dillon. 

Seals.    Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

Wood  Sculpture.     Alfred  MaskelL 


General  Literature 
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Handbooks  of  English  Charoh  History 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN.     Crown  ivo.     Ss.  rut  each  volume 


Foundations  of  the  English  Church,  The. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

Saxon  Church  and  the  Norman  Conquest, 
The.     C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

MEDiiKVAL  Church  and  the  Papacy,  The. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


Reformation  Period,  The.    Henry  Gee. 

Struggle   with  Puritanism,  The.    Bruce 
Blaxland. 

Church  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  The.     Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks  of  Theology 

Demy  Svo 


Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  The.  R.  L. 
Ottley.     Ft/^A  Edition.     15s.  net. 

History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine,  A. 
J.    F.    Bethune-Baker.      15^.  tut. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion, 
An.  F.  B.  Jevons.  Stvtnth  Edition.  12s.  6d. 
net. 


Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds,  An.  A.  E.  Burn.  12s.  td. 
net. 

Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England  and 
America,  The.  Alfred  Caldecott.  laj.  td. 
net. 

XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, The.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 
Ninth  Edition.    15J.  net. 


Health  Series 

Fcap.  Svo.      2s.  6d.  net 


Babv,  The.    Arthur  Saunders. 
Care  of  the  Body,  The.     F.  Cavanagh. 
Care  of  the  Teeth,  The.    A.  T.  Pitts. 
EvKS  of  our  Children,  The.     N.  Bishop 

Harman. 
Health  for  the  Middlb-Agbo.    Seymour 

Taylor.     Third  Edition. 
Health  of  a  Woman,  The.     R.    Murray 

Leslie. 
Health  of  the  Skin,  The.    George  Pernet. 


Hov/  to  Live  Long.    J.  Walter  Carr. 
Prevention  of  the  Common  Cold,  The. 

O.  K.  Williamson. 
Staying  the  Plague.    N.  Bishop  Harman. 
Throat    and    Ear    Troubles.      Macleod 

Yearsley.     Third  Edition. 
Tuberculosis.    Clive  Riviere. 


Health  of  the  Child,   The. 
Second  Edition,     as.  net. 


O.    Hilton. 


The  'Home  Life'  Series 

Illustrated.     Demy  Svo. 


Home    Life    in    America.      Katherine    G. 

Busbey.     Second  Edition.     121.6d.net. 
Home  Life  in  China.    I.  Taylor  Headland. 

I2f.  6d.  net. 
Home    Life    in    France.     Miss    Betham 

Edv/ards.    Sixth  Edition.    7s.  6d.  net. 
Home  Life  in  Germany.    Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 

Third  Edition.     12.  6<f.  rat. 
Home  Life  in  Holland.    D.  S.  Meldrum. 

Second  Edition,     iw.  dd.  net. 


Home  Life  in  Italy.    Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Third  Edition,     xis.  td.  net. 

Home  Life  in  Norway.      H.   K.   Daniels. 
Secoftd  Edition.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Home    Life    in    Spain.      S.   L.   Bensusan. 
Second  Edition,     lis.  td.  net. 

Balkan  Home  Life.      Lucy  M   J.  Garnett. 
\2S.  td.  net. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING.      With  Portraits 
Crown  Svo.     y.  net  each  volume 


AUGUSTINK   OF   CaNTEKBURY.       E.  L.  CuttS. 

Bishop  Butler.    W.  A.  Spooner. 

Bishop  Wii.bkrforce.    G.  W.  Daniell. 

Cardinal  Manning.    A.  W.  Hutton.  Second 
Edition. 

Cardinal  Newman.    R.  H.  Hutton. 

Charles  Simeon.    H.  C.  G.  MouIc. 

George   Fox,  the   Quaker.      T.  Hodgkin. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Donne.    Augustus  Jessop. 
John  Howe.     R.  F.  Horton. 


JohnKeble.    Walter  Lock.  Seventh  Rdiiion. 

John  Knox.    F.  iMacCunn.    Second  Edition. 

John  Wbsley.    J.  H.  Overton. 

Lancelot  Andrewes.    R.  L.  Ottley.   Second 
Edition. 

Latimer.     R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 

Thomas  Chalmers.    Mrs.  Oliphant    Second 
Edition. 

Thomas  Cranmer.     A.  J.  Ma.sun. 

Thomas  Ken.     F.  A.  Clarke. 

William    Laud.     W.    H.  Hutton.     Fourth 
Edition. 


The  Library 

With  Introductions  and 

Small  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net ; 

3J.  dd.  net 

Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata. 

Book  ok  Devotions,  A.    Second  Edition. 

Christian  Year,  The.    Fifth  Edition. 

Confessions     op     St.     Augustine,    The. 
Ninth  Edition,     y.  id.  net. 

Day  Book  from  the  Saints  and  Fathers, 
A. 

Death  and  Immortality. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

Devotions  of  St.  Anselm,  The. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Wkei: 
and  the  Great  Festivals. 

Grace   Abounding  to  the   Chief  of  Sin- 
ners. 

Guide  to  Eternity,  A. 

HoRAE  Mvsticae.     A  Day  Book  from  the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 

Imitation  of  Christ,  The.   Eighth  Edition. 

Inner  Way,  The.     Third  Edition. 

Intkoduction  to  the  Devout  Lifw,  An. 


of  Devotion 

(where  necessary)  Notes 

also  some  volumes  in  leather^ 
each  volume 

Light,  Life,  and  Lovb.     A  Selection  from 
the  German  Mystics. 

Little    Book  of    Heavenly    Wisdom,    A. 
A  Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

Lyra  Apostolica,. 

Lyra  Innocentium.     Third  Edition. 

Lyra    Sacra.      A    Book    of  Sacred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 

Manual  of  Consolation  from  the  Saints 
and  Fathers,  A. 

On  the  Love  of  God. 

Preces  Privatae. 

Psalms  op  David,  The. 

Serious    Call   to   a   Devout   and    Holy 
Life,  A.     Fifth  Edition. 

Song  of  Songs,  Thf. 

Spiritual  Combat,  The. 

Spiritual  Guide,  The.     Third  Edition. 

Temple,  The.    Second  Edition. 

Thought.t  of  Pascal,  The.    Second  Edition. 
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Littk  Bookis  on  Art 

PP'itA  many  Illustrations,     Demy  i6mo.     ^s.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


ALDSECHT   DilRKR. 


L.  J  Allen. 

E.   Dillon. 


Third 


Arts  ok   Japan,  The 
Edition. 

Bookplates.    E.  Almack. 

Botticelli.    Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

BuRNE-JoNES.     F.  de  Lisle.     Third  Edition. 

Ckllini.     R.  H.  H.  Cust. 

Christian  Symbolism.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner, 

Christ  in  Art.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Claude.     E.  Dillon. 

Constable. 
Edition. 


H.    W.    Tompkins.        Stccnd 


CoKOT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

Early   English   Water-Colour.       C.    E. 
Hughes. 

Enamkls.   Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 

Frederic  Leigiiton.     A.  Corkian. 

George  Romnky.    G.  Paston. 


Greek  Art.    H.  B.  Walters.    Fifth  Edition. 

Greuzb  and  Boucher.    E.  F.  Pollard. 

HoLBKlN.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Jewellery.    C.  Davenport.    Second  Edition. 

John  Hoppner.     H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.      J.  Sime.      Second 
Edition. 

Millet.     N.  Peacock.    Second  Edition. 

Miniatures.    C.    Davenport,  V.D.,   F.S.A. 
Second  Edition. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.    Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Raphael.    A.  R.  Dryhurst.    Second  Edition 

Rodin.     Muriel  Ciolkowska. 

Turner.     F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck.     M.  G.  Sraallwood. 

Velazquez.      W.    Wilberforce    and    A.    R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley.   Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 
Small  Pott  %vo.     4J.  net  each  volume 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  ( I )  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps; 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


Cambridge    and    its    Colleges.     A.    H. 

Thompson.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised. 
Channel  Islands,  The.    E.  E.  Bicknell. 
English  Lakks,  The.     F.  G.  Brahant. 
Isle  of  Wight,  The.    G.  Clinch. 
London.     G.  Clinch. 

Malvern  Country,  The.    Sir  B.C.A. Windle. 
Second  Edition. 

North  Wale?.     A.  T.  Story. 


Oxford    and    its    Colleges. 
Tenth  Edition. 


J.    Wells. 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    G.  Clinch. 

Shakespeare's    Country.      Sir    B.    C.    A. 
Windle.     Fi/'h  Edition. 

South  Wales.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

Temple.  The.     H.  H.  L.  Bellot. 

Westminster    Abbey.      G.    E.    Troutbeck, 

Second  Edition,. 
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Bedfordshire  and  Huntingdonshire.   H. 
W.  Macklin. 

Berkshire.    F.  G.  Brabant. 

Buckinghamshire.     E.  S.  Roscoe.     Second 
Edition,  Revised. 

Cambridgeshire.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Cheshire.    W.  M.  Gallichan. 

Cornwall.     A.  L.  Salmon.    Second  Edition. 

Derbyshire.    J.  C.  Cox.    Second  Edition. 

Devon.     S.  Baring-Gould.     Fourth  Edition. 

Dorset.    F.  R.  Heath.    Fourth  Edition. 

Durham.    J.  E.  Hodgkin. 

Essex.    J.  C.  Cox.    Second  Edition. 

Gloucestershire.       J.    C    Cox.       Second 
Edition. 

Hampshire.    J.  C.  Cox.     Third  Edition. 

Herefordshire.     G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

Hertfordshire.    H.  W.  Tompkins. 

Kent.      J.  C.  Cox.    Second  Edition,    Re- 
written. 

Kerry.    C.  P.  Crane.    Second  Edition. 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland.    A.  Harvey 
and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon. 

Lincolnshire.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Middlesex.    J.  B.  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

Norfolk.     W.  A.   Dutt.     Fourth  Edition, 
Rirvised. 


Northamptonshire.      W.    Dry.       Second 
Edition,  Revised. 

Northumberland.       J.    E.    Morris.        $s. 
net. 

Nottinghamshire.    L.  Guilford. 

Oxfordshire.  F.  G.  Brabant  Second  Edition. 

Shropshire.    J.  E.  Auden.    Second  Edition. 

Somerset.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.    Fourth 
Edition. 

Staffordshire.    C.  Masefield.   Second  Edi- 
tion. 

Suffolk.    W.  A.  Dutt.    Second  Edition. 

Surrey.     J.   C   Cox.      Third  Edition,  Re- 
written. 

Sussex.    F.  G.  Brabant.    Fifth  Edition. 

Warwickshire.    J.  C.  Cox. 

Wiltshire.    F.  R.  Heath.     Third  Edition. 

J.    E. 


Yorkshire,    The    East    Riding. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,   The  North    Riding. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,    The    West    Riding. 
Morris.    5f.  net. 


J.    E. 
J.    E. 


Brittanv.   S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Edition. 
Normandy.   C.  Scudamore.    Second  Edition. 
Rome.     C.  G.  EUaby. 
Sicily.     F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces 

Small  Pott  Svo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  also  some  volumes 
in  leather  at  31.  dd.  net 


Anon.    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.    Second  Edition.    3f.  hd.  net. 

Ansten  (Jane).     PRIDE   AND   PREJU- 
DICE.   Two  Volumes. 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon    (Francis).     THE    ESSAYS     OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barnett  (Annie).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.     Third  Edition. 

Backford  (William).    THE  HISTORY  OF 

THE  CALIPH  VATKEK. 


Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  :  With  some  later 
Poems  by  George  Canning. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 


General  Litkrature 
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The  Little  Library— co/it;«Merf 

Cf&bbe  (George).    SELECTIONS    FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Crashaw    (Richard).     THE    ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  AMghletl.    PURGATORY. 
PARADISE. 

Darley  (George).     SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Klnglake   (A.   W.).      EOTHEN.      Second 
Edition.     2x.  64.  net 

Looker  (P.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 

Marvel!  (Andrew).     THE    POEMS    OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

Milton  (John).   THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

MoIr  (D.  M.).    MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Hiohols  (Bowyer).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 


Smith  (Horace  and  James).    REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. 


A    SENTIMENTAL 


Sterne  (Laurence). 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Yaughan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Watorhouse  (Elizabeth).  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Nineteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.), 
LYRICAL    BALLADS.      Third  Edition. 


The  Little  Qnarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 
Pott  \6vio.     40   Volumes.     Leather,  price  is.  gd.  net  each  volume 


Miniature  Library 

Demy  3  2 wo.      Leather,  3^.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Euphranor:  A^Dialogue  on  Youth.    Edward    I    Polonius;    or,  Wise   Saws  and  Modern  In- 
FiuGerald.  |       stances.     Edward  FitzGerald. 

The  RubaivAt  of  Omar  KHAWilM.    Edward  FitzGerald.    Fifth  Edition.    Cloth,  is.  net. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.     Demy  ^vo 


Air  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  M.icfie.  Second 
Edition.     los.  6d.  net. 

Care  of  thb  Body,  The.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Secotut  Edition,     los.  6d.  net. 

Children  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.  Second  Edition. 
loj.  fid.  net. 


DRUUS   AND   THE   DrUG    HaBIT. 

bury.     loj,  i>d.  net. 


H.  Saiiis- 


FUMCTIONAL   NliRVE   Dl.SBASES.      A.  T.  Scho- 

field.     lof.  6^.  net. 

Hygiene  of  Mind,  The.     Sir  T.  S.  Clcuston. 
Sixth  Edition,     los.  6d.  net. 


Infant  Mortality. 
los.  6d.  net. 


Sir  George  Newman. 


Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Arthur  Newsholwe.  Secon:f, 
Edition.     12s.  6d.  tiet. 
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The  New  Library  of  Mnsio 

Edited   by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net 


Brahms.      J.    A.   Fuller-Maitland. 
Edition. 


Second 


Hamdbl.     R.  a.  Streatteild.    Second  Edition. 
Hugo  Wolf.    Ernest  Newman. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  %vo.     Each  volume^  cloth,  41.  net } 
also  some  in  leather,  ^s,  net 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    I.  A.  Taylor. 


Dante  Alighibri.     Paget  Toynbee.     Fifth 

Edition. 
GiROLAMO  Savonarola.   E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 

Sixth  Edition, 
JoHK  Howard.    E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

Nine 

Fcap.  %vo. 

Across  the  Border.     Beulah  Marie  Dix. 
Honeymoon,  The.    A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 

Arnold  Bennett.     Third  Edition. 
Great  Adventure,  The.   A  Play  of  Fancy  in 

Four  Acts.  Arnold  Bennett.  Fourth  Edition. 
Milestones.      Arnold  Bennett  and   Edward 

Knoblock.     Eighth  Edition. 
Ideal  Husband,  An.    Oscar  Wilde.    Acting 

Edition. 


Chatham.    A.  3.  McDowalL 
Canning.    W.  Alison  Phillips. 


net 

Edward  Knoblock. 


Third  Edi- 


Plays 

3J.   6d. 

Kismet. 

tion. 
Typhoon.      A  Play  in  Four  Acts.     Melchior 

Lengyel.       English    Version    by    Laurence 

Irving.     Second  Edition. 
Ware  Case,  The.     George  Pleydell. 
General  Post.    J.  E.  Harold  Terry.    Second 

Edition. 


Sport  Series 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo.     2S.  net 
Flying,  All  About.    Gertrude  Bacon. 

Golf  Do'.s  and  Dont's.     '  Stancliffe.'   Sixth 
Edition. 


Golfing    Swing,    The. 

Fourth  Edition. 
How  to  Swim.     H.  R.  Austin, 
Wrestling.    P.  Longhurst. 


Burnham    Hare. 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 
Illustrated.     Demy  %vo 
Milan  under  the  Sforza,  A  Hlstorv  of.    |    Verona,    A    History    of.       A.   M.   Allen. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.     \2S.  fxi.  net.  \        15^.  net. 

Perugia,  A  History  of.    W.  Heywood.     15.?.  net. 

The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK 
Derny  %vo 


Acts  of  the  Apostles,  The.  R.  B.  Rack- 
ham.     Seventh  Edition,      its.  net. 

Amos.     E.  A.  Edghill.     8j.  td.  net. 

Cokinthians,  I.  H.  L.  Goudge.  Fourth 
Edition.     %s.  6d.  net. 

Exodus.  A.  H.  M'Neile.  Second  Edition. 
1 5  J.     net. 

EzEitittL.     H.  A.  Redpath.     12.1.  6d.  net. 

Genesis.  S.  R.  Driver.  Tenth  Edition. 
lOs.  net. 

Hebkews.     E.  C-  Wickham.     6s.  6d.  net. 


Isaiah.     G.  W.  Wade.     r6s.  net. 

Jeremiah.    L.  E.  Binns.     its.  net. 

Job.  E.  C.  S.  Gibson.  Second  Edition. 
Zs.  td.  net. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  The.  E.  F.  Brown. 
8j.  td.  net. 

Philippians,  The.  Maurice  Jones.  %s.  td. 
net. 

St.  Jamks.  R.  J.  Knowling.  Seco-nd  Edi- 
tion.    Zs.  td.  net. 

St.  Matthew.     V.  A.  Micklem.     15^.  net. 


G?:neral  Literature 
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The  'Young'   Series 

Illustrated.     Croivn  %vo 


Young  Botanist,  The. 
C.  S.  Cooper,     ts.  net. 

YoDNG  Carpenter,  The, 

net. 
Young  Electrician,  Thk.    Hammond  Hall 

Second  Edition.     6.v.  fiet. 


W.  P.  Westell  and 
Cyril  Hall.      6j. 


Young  Engineer,   Thk.      Hammond   HalL 
Third  Edition,     ds.  net. 

Young  Naturalist,  The.    W.  P.  Westell. 
7^.  td.  int. 

Young  Ornithologist,  The.    W.  P.  WestelL 
6i.  net. 


Methaen's  Cheap  Library 

Fcap.  Zvo.     25.  net 


All  Things  Considered.    G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Best  of  Lamb,  The.    Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Blue  Bird,  The.     Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
Charles  Dickens.    G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Charm  ides,    and    other    Poems.       Oscar 

Wilde. 
ChitrXl  :  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.     Sir 

G.  S.  Robertson. 
Customs  of  Old    England,   The.      F.    J. 

Siiell. 
Dk  Profundxs.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Famous  Wits,  A  Book  of.     W.  Jerrold. 
From     Midshipman     to     Field-Marshal. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 
Harvest  Home.    E.  V.  Lucas. 
Hills  and  the  Ska.     Hilaire  Belloc. 
Ideal  Husband,  An.    Oscar  Wilde. 
Importance     of     being    Earnest,    The. 

Oscar  Wilde. 
Intentions.    Oscar  Wilde. 
Jane    Austen    and    hhk    Times.       G.    E. 

Mitton. 
John    Boyes,    King    of    the    Wa-Kikoyu. 

John  Boycs. 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.     Oscar  Wilde. 
Letters    from    a    Shlf-made    Merchant 

to  his  Sou.     George  Horace  Lorimer. 
Life  of  John  Ruskin,  The.    W.  G.  Colling- 

wood. 
Life  of  Robert   Louis   Stevenson,   The. 

Graham  Balfour. 
Little  of  Everything,  A.     E.  V.  Lucas. 
Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime.   Oscar  Wilde. 
LonE  of    thk  Honey-Bee,   Thb.      Tickner 

Edwardes. 
Man  and  thk  Universe.    Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
Maxy  Macdalknb.    Maurice  Maetwlinck. 


Mirror  of  the  Sea,  The.    J.  Conrad. 

Mixed  Vintages.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Modern  Problems.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Mv  Childhood  and  Boyhood.    Leo  Tolstoy. 

My  Youth.    Leo  Tolstoy. 

Old  Country  Life.     S.  Baring-Gould. 

Old  Time  Parson,  The.  P.  H.  Ditch- 
field. 

On  Evurything.     Hilaire  Belloc. 

On  Nothing.    Hilaire  Belloc. 

Oscar  Wilck  :  A  Critical  Study.  Arthur 
Ransome. 

Picked  Company,  A.     Hilaire  Belloc. 

Reason  and  1jelif-;f.    Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

R.  L.  S.     Francis  Watt. 

SciKNCB  FROM  AN  Easy  Chair.  Sir  Ray 
Lankester. 

Selected  Poems.    Oscar  Wilde. 

Selected  Prosb.     Oscar  Wilde. 

Shepherds  Life,  A.     W.  H.  Hudson. 

Shilling  for  my  Thoughts,  A.  G.  K. 
Chesterton. 

Soci.^L  Evils  and  their  Remedy.  Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Some  Letters  of  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Selected 
by  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

Substance  of  Faith,  The.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge. 

Survival  of  Man,  The.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

Tower  of  London,  The.     R.  Davey. 

Two  Admirals.     Admiral  John  Moresby. 

Vailima  Letters.     Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Variety  Lane.     E.  V.  Lucas. 

Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  The.  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 

Woman  of  no  Impobtance,  A.  Oscar 
Wilde. 


A  SitlMtMM  oitly 
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Books  for  Travellers 

Crown  Svo.     Ss.  6d,  net  each 
Each  volume  contains  a  number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


Avon  and  Shakespeare's  Country,  The. 
A.  G.  Bradley.    Second  Edition. 

Bi-ACK  Forest,  A  Book  of  the.     C.  E. 
Hughes. 

Cities  ok  Lombardy,  The.    Edward  Hutton. 

Cities  of  Romagna    and    the   Marches, 
The.     Edward  Hutton. 


Cities    of    Spain,   The. 
Fifth  Edition. 

Cities  of  Umbkia,  The. 
Fifth  Edition. 


Edward  Hutton. 


Edward  Hutton. 


Florence  and  Northern  Tuscany,  with 
Genoa.     Edward  Hutton.   Third  Edition. 

Land  of  Pardons,  The  (Brittany).     Anatole 
Le  Braz.     Fourth  Edition. 

London  Revisited.     E.  V.    Lucas.      Third 
Edition.     %s.  bd.  net. 

Naples.     Arthur  H.  Norway.     Fourth  Edi- 
tion.   Zs,  dd.  net. 


Naples   and    Southern    Italy. 
Hutton. 


Edward 


Naples   Riviera,   The. 
Second  Edition. 


H.    M.   Vaughan. 


New  Forest,  The. 
Fattrth  Edition. 


Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


Norway  and  its  Fjords.     M.  A.  Wyllie. 
Rome.     Edward  Hutton.     Third  Edition. 

A.  G.  Bradley. 


Round  about  Wiltshire 
Third  Edition. 


Siena    and    Southkrn    Tuscany.    Edward 
Hutton.     Second  Edition. 

Skirts  of  the  Great  City,  The.     Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bell.     Second  Edition. 


Venice  and  Venetia. 

Wanderer  in  Florence,  A. 
Sixth  Edition. 


Edwa/d  Hutton. 

E.  V.  Lucas. 


Wanderer    in    Paris,    A. 
Thirteenth  Edition. 

Wanderer  in  Holland,  A. 
Sixteenth  hdition. 

Wanderer   in  London,  A. 
Eighteenth  Edition. 

Wanderer    in    Venice,  A. 
Second  Edition. 


E.    V.    Lucas. 

E.  V.  Lucas. 

E.  V.  Lucas. 
E.   V.   Lucas. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


Art,  Ancient  and  Medieval.  M.  H. 
Bullcy.  Illustrated.  Crown  Zvo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

British  School,  The.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  British  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illus- 
trated.    Fcap.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

Decorative  Iron  Work.  From  the  xith 
to  the  xvilith  Century.  Charles  ffoulkes. 
Royal  ^to.     £2  aJ.  net. 

Francesco  Guardi,  1712-1793.  G.  A. 
Simonson.  Illustrated.  Imperial  ^to. 
£3  7.S.  net. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
William  Blake.     Quarto.     £x  is.  net. 

Italian  Sculptors.  W.  G.  Waters.  Illus- 
trated.    Cro'um  Zvo.     ^s.  fid.  net. 


Old  Paste.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  ^to.     £2  2s.  net. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated.   Demy  %vo.     las.  6d.  net. 

Royal  Academy  Lectures  on  Painting. 
George  Clausen.  Illustrated.  Crown  Zvo. 
TS,  td.  net. 

Saints  in  Art,  The.  Margaret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
Si.  net. 

Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated.    SecoTid  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     Zs.  net. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Seco-nd  Edition. 
Demy  Zv«.     los.  6d.  nri. 


General  Literature 
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Some  Books  on  Italy 


Florencb  and  her  Tkeasures.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.     Illustrated.    Fcap.  %vo.     ts.  net. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8ro. 
ts.  bd.  net. 

LoMBARDV,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d.  net. 

Milan  under  the  Sforza,  A  History  of. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
12S.  6d.  net. 

Naples  :  Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
Bs.  6d.  net. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
Zs.  dd.  net. 

Naples  and  Southern  Italy.  E.  Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.    8j.  6d.  net. 

Perugia,  A  History  of.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.    Demy  %vo.     15J.  net. 

Rome.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    %s.  6d.  n*t. 

ROMAGNA   AND   THE    MARCHES,    THE   CiTIES 

of.      Edward    Hutton.     Cr.    6vo.     Bs.  6d 
net. 

Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated.  Smatt 
Pott  Bvo.    4J.  net. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  Bvo.    ^s.  net. 


Sicily  :  The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.    TS.  td.  net. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  SecoTtd  Edition.  Cr. 
Boo.     Bs.  6d.  net. 


Umbria,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
Bs.  td.  net. 


Venicb    and    Venetia.      Edward    Hutton. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Bvo.     Bs.  td.  net. 


Venice  on  Foot.     H.   A.   Douglas.     Illus- 
trated.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.    6s.  net. 


Venice     and     her     Treasures.       H.     A. 
Douglas.     Illustrated.     Fcap.  Bvo.    (>s.  net. 

Verona,    A    History    of.      A.    M.   Allen. 
Illustrated.    Detny  Bvo.     15J.  net. 


Dante  Alighieri  :  His  Life  and  Works. 
Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Bvo.     6s.  net. 

Lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  The.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fcap, 
Bvo.    6s.  net. 


Savonarola,  Girolamo.  E.  L.  S.  Horsbnrgh. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
6s.  net. 


Skies  Italian  :  A  Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
vellers in  Italy.  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcap.  Bvo. 
5S.  n4t. 
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Part  III. — A  Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


Maria).       I 
Third  Edition. 


Albanesi     (E 
MAIDEN. 
net. 

THE  GLAD  HEART. 
8c(?.    ^s.  net. 

Aamonier   (Stacy). 
Cr.  %vo.     IS.  net. 


KNOW    A 
Cr.  %vo.     js. 


Fijth  Edition.     Cr. 


OLGA     BARDEL. 


THE    SEA   CAPTAIN. 
Cr.  %-uo.     js.  net. 

Third  Edition. 


Bagot  (Kichard).  THE  HOUSE  OF 
SERRAVALLE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8»tf.    7^.  net. 

Bailey  (H.  C). 

Third  Edition. 

THE    HIGHWAYMAN. 

Cr.  Zz>o.     js.  net. 
THE  GAMESTERS.    Second  Edition.    Cr. 

ivo.     ys.  net. 
THE  YOUNG  LOVERS.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  5vo.     ys.  net. 

Baring  -  Gould  (S.).  THE  BROOM- 
SQUIRE.  Illustrated.  Ei/th  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.     js.  net. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  js. 
net. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Ety^h  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     JS.  net. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Soo.     JS.  net. 

Begblo  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  Bart.  ;  or,  The 
Pkogrbss  of  an  Open  Mind.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     js.  net. 


Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8po.     js.  net. 

Bennett  (Arnold).  CLAYHANGER. 
Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     is.  net. 


HILDA    LESSWAYS. 
Cr.  iro.     JS.  pift. 


Eishtk    Edition. 


THESE  TWAIN.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.     JS.  net. 

THE  CARD.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
JS.  net. 

THE  REGENT :  A  Fivk  Towns  Story  of 
Adventure  in  London.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     JS.  net. 

THE  PRICE  OK  LOVE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     JS.  net. 

BURIED  ALIVE.  JVinfh  Edition.  Cr. 
izio.     JS.  net. 

A   MAN    FROM    THE    NORTH.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     js.  net. 

THE  M.^TADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     js.  net. 

WHOM  GOD  HATH  JOINED.  A  New 
Edition.    Cr.  %z/o.     js.  net. 

A  GREAT  MAN :  A  Frolic.  Seventh 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    js.  net. 


Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO :  A  Detail  of  thk 
Day.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  js. 
net. 


Birmingham  (George  A.).  SPANISH 
GOLD.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  js. 
net. 

THE  SEARCH  PARTY.  Tenth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     JS.  net. 

LALAGE'S  LOVERS.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     JS.  net. 

GOSSAMER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  js. 
net. 

THE  ISLAND  MYSTERY.  Second  Edi. 
tion.     Cr.  Zvo.     js.  net. 

THE  BAD  TIMES.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo      JS.  net. 

Bowen  (Marjorle).  I  WILL  MAINTAIN. 
Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     js.  net. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     js.  net. 

WILLIAM,  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bt^o.     js.  n-et. 
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GOD  AND  THE  KING.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Btii».     ^^.  tttt. 

PRINCE  AND  HERETIC.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.    7 J.  ntt. 

A  KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     js.  H*t. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    JS.  n*t. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ENGLAND.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     7.V.  net. 

THE  CARNIVAL  OF  FLORENCE.  Fifth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     -js.  net. 

MR.  WASHINGTON.    Third  Edition.    Cr. 

SVO.      JS.  Htt. 

"  BECAUSE  OF  THESE  THINGS.  .  .  ." 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     7s.  net. 

THE  THIRD  ESTATE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svff.     JS.  net. 

BurroDghB  (Edgar  Rice).  THE  RETURN 
OF  TARZAN.    Fca^.  Zvo.     2s.  net. 

THE  BEASTS  OF  TARZAN.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     Ss.  net. 

THE  SON  OF  TARZAN.    Cr.  tvo.    js.  net. 

A  PRINCESS  OF  MARS.    Cr.Uie,    y.ntt. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  THE 
GOLDEN  BARRIER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     -JS.  net. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     js.  net. 

VICTORY:  An  Island  Talk.  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     gs.  ntt. 

Conyers  (Dorothea).  SANDY  MARRIED. 

Fifth  Eaition.    Cr.  Zvo.    Js.  net. 

OLD  ANDY.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  tvo.  js. 
net. 

THE  BLIGHTING  OF  BARTRAM.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     jt.  net. 

B.  E.  N.     Cr.  ivo.     js.  ntsi. 

CoreUl  (MarU).  A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS,  rhtrty-ffth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
Ts.  td.  net. 

VENDETTA ;  or,  The  Stort  of  One  For- 
gotten. Thirty-fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
Zs.  net. 

THELMA:  A  Norwegian  Princess. 
Fijty-ninth  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     Zs.  (td.  net. 

ARDATH:  The  Story  of  a  Dead  Self. 
Twenty  fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  js.  td. 
ntt. 


THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Twentieth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvc.     js.  ntt. 

WORMWOOD:  A  Drama  of  Paris. 
Twenty-second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     Zs.  net. 

BARABBAS :  A  Dream  of  the  World's 
Tragf.dv.  Fiftieth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  Zs. 
net. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Sixty-third 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     js.  net. 

THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN.  Eighteenth 
Edition.  184M  Thousand.  Cr.  Zvo. 
Zs.  6d.  net. 

TEMPORAL  POWER:  A  Study  in 
Supremacy.  Second  Edition.  150th 
Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  net. 

GOD'S  GOOD  MAN:  A  Simple  Love 
Story.  Twentieth  Edition,  xst^th  Thou- 
sand.    Cr.  Zvo.    Zs.  6d.  net. 

HOLY  ORDERS :  The  Tragedy  of  a 
Quiet  Life.  Third  Edition.  mst 
Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo.     Zs.  td.  net. 

THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  Thirty-sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 

BOY :  A  Sketch.  Twentieth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s.  net. 

CAMEOS.  Fifteenth  Edition,  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     Zs.  6d.  net. 


Crockett  (B.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated.     Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     -js.  net. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Secor.d 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     js.  net. 

Doyle  (Sir  A.  Oonan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  js. 
net, 

Dudeney  (Mrs.  H.).  THIS  WAY  OUT. 
Cr.  Zv».     Tt.  net. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition     Cr.  Zvo.     js.  net. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  THE  GUIDING 
THREAD.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
ys.  ntt. 

Hlchens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     JS.  net. 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  Fourth 
Edition.    Cr,  Zvo.     js,  ntt. 
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FELIX  :  Thrfe  Years  in  a  Life.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     js.  net. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Eighth 
Edition.     Cr.  8i'<J.     ^s.  net. 

BYEWAYS.    Cr.  %V9.    is.  net. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty 
sixth  Edition.  Illustrated.  Cr.  %vo.  8j.  td. 
net. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Ninth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     8j.  dd.  net. 

BARBARY  SHEEP.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.    6s.  net. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 
Cr.  6vo.    js.  net. 

THE  WAY  OF  AMBITION.  Fi/tA  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.    ys.  net. 

IN  THE  WILDERNESS.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     js.  TUi, 

Hope  (Anthony),  A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
Sixth  Edition.    Cr.  ive.     7s.  net. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.     js.  net. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  js. 
net. 

PHROSO.    Illustrated.    Ninth  Edition.    Cr. 

%vo.    ys.  net. 
SIMON  DALE.    Illustrated.    Ninth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    js.  net. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    js.  net. 
QUISANTt.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    7s. 

net. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.  Cr.  Zvo.  js. 
net. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  ivo.    ys.  net. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.    js.  net. 

MRS.  MAXON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  net. 

A  YOUNG  MAN'S  YEAR.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  %vo.     71.  net. 

Hyne  (0.  J.  Cutcliffe).  MR.  HORROCKS, 
PURSER.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  ivo  ys. 
net. 

FIREMEN  HOT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.     7s.  net. 

CAPTAIN  KETTLE  ON  THE  WAR- 
PATH.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    7s.  net. 

RED    HERRINGS.    Cr.  8w.    6jr.  net. 


Jacobs  (W.  W.). .  MANY  CARGOES. 
Thirty-third  Edition.  Cr.  %x>o.  %s.  net. 
Also  Cr.  %va.     is.  td.  net. 

SEA  URCHINS.    Nineteenth  Edition.    Cr. 
Zvo.     5J.  net. 
Also  Cr.  Zvo.    3 J.  6d.  net. 

A  MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated. 
Eleven^.  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    ^s.  net. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated.  Fifteenth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     $s.  net. 

THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING.  Twelfth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     5s.  net. 

ATSUNWICHPORT.  Illustrated.  Eleventh 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     $s.  net. 

DIALSTONE  LANE.  lUustrated.  Eighth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo     5s.  net. 

ODD  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Fifik  Edition. 
Cr.  tvo.     ss-  f*t- 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.  Illustrated. 
Tettth  Edition.    Cr.  tvo.     5s.  net. 

SALTHAVEN.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     ss.  net. 

SAILORS'  KNOTS.  Illustrated.  Sixth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    5^.  net. 

SHORT  CRUISES.  Third  Edition.  Cr 
Zvo.    5J.  net. 

King  (BasU).  THE  LIFTED  VEIL.  Cr. 
Zvo.    JS.  net. 

Lothbrldge  (Sybil  C).  ONE  WOMAN'S 
HERO.     Cr.  Zvo.    7s.  net. 

London  (Jack).    WHITE  FANG.     Ninth     'Ij^ 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  net. 

Lowndes  (Xrs.  Belloc).  THE  LODGER. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    js.  net. 

Lucas  (B.  Y.).  LISTENER'S  LURE:  An 
Obuquk  Narration.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.    ts.  net. 

OVER  BEMERTON'S:  An  Easy-going 
Chronicle.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Fcafi. 
Zvo.    6s.  net. 

MR.  INGLESIDE.  Thirteenth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.    6s.  net. 

LONDON  LAVENDER.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.    6s.  net. 

LANDMARKS.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
Js.  net. 

THE  VERMILION  BOX.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    7s.  net. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  Mi'A  Thousand.  Cr.  Zvo. 
5J.  net. 
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UcKentiA  (Stephen).  SONIA  :  Between 
Two  Worlds.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  3cc. 
Zs.  tift. 

NINETY-SIX    HOURS'    LEAVE.     Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     7s.  net. 
THE   SIXTH   SENSE.     Cr.  Zvi>.    (s.  net. 
MIDAS  &  SON.     Cr.  Soa.     Sj.  net. 

Maonanghtan  (S.).  PETER  AND  JANE. 
Fo-.irih  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     js.  net. 

Mak't  (Lucas).  THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR 
RICHARD  CALMADY:  A  Romance. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  nrt. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zz'o.     JS.  net. 

THE  CARISSIM.V.  Fi/t/i  Edition.  Cr 
itvo.     IS.  net. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  ivo,    fs.  net. 

Wason  (A.  B.  Y.f.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  js. 
net. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  VIVIEN.  Thirteenth 
Edition.     Cr.  Si'O.     7^.  net. 

THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Secenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  "ivo.     fs.  net. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second.  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
■JS.  net. 

HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  7s. 
net. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fonrtk  Edition.  Cr. 
%vo.     Ts.  net. 

Mllne  (A.  A.).    THE  DAY'S  PLAY.    Sixth 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     js.  net. 
ONCE  A  WEEK.     Cr.  3w.     js.  net. 

MorrlBon  (Arthur).     TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.   Seaenth  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    Js. 

net. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    Sixth  Editioiu 

Cr.  %vo.    -JS.  net. 
THE    HOLE    IN    THE    WALL.     Fovrth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     ys.  net. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  Svo.    71.  net. 

Cppeahoim  (B.  Phillips).     MASTER  OF 

MEN.     Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 
THE    MISSING    DELORA.      Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    Js.  net. 
THE  DOUBLE  LIFE  OF  MR.  ALFRED 

BURTON.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.     js. 

net. 
A  PEOPLE'S  MAN.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     ys.  net. 

MR.  GREX  OF  MONTE  CARLO.     Third 

EdiAin.    Cr.  ?,vo.     ys.  net. 


THE  VANISHED  MESSENGER.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 

THE  HILLMAN.     Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 

Cxenham  (John).  A  WEAVER  OF 
WEES.  Iliustiatcd.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     ys.  net. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 

THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and  Other 
Stories.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  ys. 
net. 

LAURISTONS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
ys.  net. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    ys.  net. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE. 

Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 

MARY  ALL-ALONE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     ys.  net. 

BROKEN  SHACKLES.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  SvD.     ys.  net. 

"1914."     Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    ys.net. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  ys. 
net. 

MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.     ys.  net. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC  : 
The  Stoky  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  Seventh 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH: 
The  Last  Adventures  of  '  Pretty 
Pierre.'    Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Twentieth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  ys. 
net. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
Romance  ok  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES, 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  net. 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.    ys.  net. 

PerrIn  (Alice).  THE  CHARM.  Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 

Phlllpotts  (Eden).    CHILDREN  OF  THE 

MIST.    Sixth  Eff'iiion.     Cr.  Svo.     ys.  net. 
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THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     js.  net. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Sz'O.     ys.  net. 

THE  RIVER.  Fourik  Edition.  Cr.  Sso.  7J. 
net. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.     Cr.  Zt/O.     js.  net. 

DEMETER'S  DAUGHTER.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.    -js.  net. 

THE   HUMAN    BOY   AND   THE   WAR. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8?'«>.     -js.  net. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).  A  SON  OF  THE 
STATE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  %ve.  7s. 
net. 

THE  REMINGTON  SENTENCE.  Third 
Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     ys.  net. 

MADAME  PRINCE.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.    7s.  net. 

TOP  SPEED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  izro. 
JS.  net. 

SPECIAL  PERFORMANCES.  Cr.  ivo. 
ts.  net. 

THE  BUSTLING  HOURS.  Cr.  Zvt.  7s. 
net. 


Rohmer  (Sax).     THE  DEVIL  DOCTOR. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  ivo.     ys.  net. 

THE  SI-FAN  MYSTERIES.    Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.    JS.  net. 

TALES  OF  SECRET  EGYPT.     Cr.   &vo. 
6s.  net. 

THE  ORCHARD  OF  TEARS.     Cr.  Svo. 
6s.  net. 

Swinnerton  (F.).   SHOPS  AND  HOUSES. 
Cr.  Zao.    7t.  ntt. 


WoIIs  (H.  G.).  BE  ALB  Y.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.     JS.  net. 

Williamson   (C.    S.  and    A.    M.).      THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR :  The 
Strange  Adventures  op  a  Motor  Car. 
Illustrated.  Twenty-second  Edition.  Cr, 
Svo.    JS.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES:  A  Romancb 
OF  A  Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Htjo.     js.  net. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Nineteenth  Edition.     Cr.  8zv.     js.  net. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition,     Cr.  %vo.     js.  net. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zzio.    7s.  net. 

THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.  Illustrated. 
Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.     js.  net. 

THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.  Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  net. 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  EGYPT.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     js.  net. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  THE  LEGION.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  net. 

THE  SHOP  GIRL.    Cr.  Svo.    71.  net. 

THE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTRESS. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    7s.  net. 

SECRET  HISTORY.    Cr.  Svo.    7s.  net. 

THE  LOVE  PIRATE.    Illustrated.      Third 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  net. 
Also  Cr.  Svo.     y.  6d.  net. 

CRUCIFIX  CORNER.    Cr.  Svo.    6s.  net. 

WilROn  (Romer).  MARTIN  SCHULER. 
Cr.  8sv.    7*.  »ti. 


Getting  Well  of  Dorothy,  The 
W.  K.  Clifford.     6s.  net. 

Girl  of  the  PEori.E,  A.      L.  T.  Meade. 

Honourable  Miss,  The.     L.  T.  Meade. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated,     Crown  %vo.     ^s,  net. 
Mrs. 


Master  Rockafellar's  Vovage.    W.  ClarS 
Russell. 

Red  Grange,  The.      Mrs.  Molesworth. 

There  was   once   a  Prince.    Mrs.  M.  E| 
Mano. 
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Fcai).  %vo,     2s.  nei. 


Abandoned.    W.  Clark  Russell. 

Adventures  of  Dr.  Whittv,  The.  George 
A.  Birmingham. 

Anglo-Indians,  The.     Alice  Perrin. 
Anna  ok  the  Five  Towns.     Arnold  Bennett. 
Anthony  Cuthbert.     Richard  Bagot. 
Babes  in  the  Wood.     B.  M.  Croker. 
Bad  Times,  The.     George  A.  Birmingham. 
Barbary  Shkef.     Robert  Hichens. 
Because  of  These  Things.  .  .  .    Marjorie 

Bowen. 
Beloved  Enemy,  The.    E.  Maria  Albanesi. 
Bklov/  Stairs.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

BoTOR  Chai'krom,  Thb.  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

BoT.     Marie  Cotelli. 

Branded  Prince,  The.    Weatherby  Chesney. 

Broken  Shackles.     John  Oxenham. 

Broom  Squire,  The.     S.  Baring-Gould. 

Buried  Alive.     Arnold  Bennett. 

Bykways.     Robert  Hichens. 

Call  of  the  Blood,  The.     Robert  Hichens. 

Cameos.     Marie  Corelli. 

Card,  The.     Arnold  Bennett. 

Carissima,  The.    Lucas  Malet. 

Cease  Fire.    J.  M.  Cobban. 

Chance.    Joseph  Conrad. 

Change  in  the  Cabinet,  A     Htlaire  Belloc. 

Chink  in  thk  Armour,  The.  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes. 

Chronicles  of  a  German  Town.  The 
Author  of  "  Mercia  in  Germany." 

Coil  of  Carne,  The.     John  Oxenham. 

Convert,  The.     Elizabeth  Robins. 

Counsel  of  Perfection,  A.    Lucas  Malet. 

Crooked  Way,  The.     William  Le  Queux. 

Dan  Russel  thk  Fox.  E.  CE.  Somerville 
and  Martin  Ross. 

Darneley  Place.     Richard  Bagot. 

Dead  Men  tell  no  Tales.  E.  W.  Hor- 
nung. 

Demeter's  Daughter.    Eden  Phillpotts. 
Demon,  The.     C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 


Desert  Trail,  The.     Dane  Coolidge. 
Dkvil  Doctor,  The.     Sax  Rohmer. 
Double    Life    of   Mr.    Alfred    Burton, 

The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Duke's  Motto,  The.    J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Emmanuel  Burden.     Hilaire  Belloc. 
End    op    her    Honeymoon,    The.        Mrs. 

Belloc  Lowndes. 
Family,  The.     Elinor  Mordaunt. 
Fire  in  Stubble.     Baroness  Orczy. 
Firemen  Hot.     C.  J.  Cutcuffe  Hvnk. 
Flower  of  the  Dusk.     Myrtle  Reed. 
Gate  of  the  Desert,  The.   John  Oxenham. 
Gates  of  Wrath,  The.     Arnold  Bennett. 
Gentleman    Adventurer,    The.      H.    C. 

Bailey. 

Golden  Centipede,  The.    Louise  Gerard. 
Golden  Silence,  The.      C.  N.  and  A.  M. 

Williamson. 
Gossamer.    George  A.  Birmingham. 

Governor    of    England,    The.      Marjorie 
Bowen. 

Great  Lady,  A.    Adeline  Sergeant. 

Great  Man,  A.     Arnold  Bennett. 

Guarded  Flame,  The.    W.  B.  Maxwell 

Guiding  Thread,  The.    Beatrice  Harraden. 

Halo,  The.     Baroness  von  Hutten. 

Happy    Hunting    Ground,    The.       Alice 

Perrin.  ^ 
Happy  Valley,  The.     B.  M.  Croker. 
Heart  of  his  Heart.    E.  Maria  Albanesi. 
Heart    of    the    Ancient    Wood,    The. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Heather  Moon,  The.    C.  N.   and  A.  M. 

Williamson. 

Heritage  of  Peril,  A.    A.  W.  Marchmont. 

Highwayman,  The.     H.  C.  Bailey. 

Hillman,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Hill  Rise.    W.  B.  Maxwell. 

House    of    Serravalle,    The.      Richard 
Bagot. 

Hyena  of  Kallu,  The.    Louise  Gerard. 

Island  Princess,  His     W.  Clark  Russell, 
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Mftthuen's  Cueap  Hovels— co/Jt;nuei^. 


Jane.     Marie  Coielli. 

Johanna.    B.  M.  Croker. 

Joseph.     Frank  Danby. 

Joshua  Davidson,  Communist.      E.  Lynn 

Linton. 
Joss,  Thk.     Richard  Marsh. 
Kinsman,  Thk.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Knight  of  Spain,  A.    Marjorie  Bowen. 

Ladv  Betty  Across  the  Water.      C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Lalagk's  Lovkbs;.     George  A.  Birnungham. 

Lantern  Bkarkks,  The.    Mrs.  Alfred  Sidg- 

wick. 
Lauristons.    John  Oxenham. 
Lavsndek  and  Old  Lack.    Myrtle  Reed. 
Light  Freights.    W.  W.  Jacobs. 
Lodger,  The.     Mrs.  Belloc  Lov/ndes. 
Long  P.oad,  The,    John  Oxenham. 
Love  and  Louisa.     E.  Maria  Albanesi. 

Love   Pirate,    The.      C    N.    and    A.    M. 

Williamson. 
Mary  Ali.-Alonk.    John  Oxenham. 
Master  of  the  Vineyard.    Myrtle  Reed. 
Master's  Violin,  The.     MyTtle  Reed. 
Max  Careados.     Ernest  Bramah. 
Mayor  of  Troy,  The.     "Q." 
Mhss  Deck,  The.    W.  F.  Shannon. 
Mighty  Atom,  The.    Marie  CcrellL 
Mirage.    E.  Temple  Thurston. 
Missing  Delora,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppen- 

heim. 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Cari.o.      E.  Phillips 

Oppenheim. 
Mr.  Washington.    Marjorie  Bowen. 
Mrs.  Maxon  Protests.    Anthony  Hope. 
Mrs.  Peter  Howard.    Mary  E.  Marm. 
My     Danish     Sweetheart.       W.     Clark 

Russell. 
Mv  Friend  the  Chauffeur.      C.  N.  and 

A.  M.  Williamson. 
My  Husband  and  1.    Leo  Tolstoy. 
My  Lady  of  Shadows.    John  Oxenham. 

MvsTERV  OF  Dr.   Fu-Manchu,  The.    Sax 

Rohmer. 
Mystery    of    the   Green    Heart,    The. 

Max  Peniberton. 

Nine  Days'  Wonder,  A.     B.  M.  Croksr. 


Nine  to  Six-Thirty.    W.  Pett  Ridge. 
Ocean  Slkuth,  The.     Maurice  Drake. 
Old  Rose  and  Silver.     Myrtle  Reed. 
Paths  of  the  Prudent,  The.  J.  S.  Fletcher. 
Pathway    of   tkk    Pioneer,    The.      DoH 

Wyllarde. 
Peggy  of  thk  Bartons.    B.  M.  Croker. 
People's  Man,  A.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Peter  and  Jane.     S.  Macnaughtan. 
Pomp  of  the  Lavilbttes,  The.     Sir  Gilbert 

Parker. 

Quest  of  Glory,  The.     Marjorie  Bowen. 
Quest  of  the  Golden  Rose,  The.    John 

Oxenham. 
Regent,  The.     Arnold  Bennett. 
Remington    Sentence,     Thb.      W.    Pett 

Ridge. 
Rest  Cure,  The.    W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Return    of    Tarz&n,    The.     Edgar   Rice 

Burroughs. 

Round  the  Red  Lamp.   Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
Royal  Gborghs.    S.  Baring-Gould. 

SaId,  thk  Fisherman.      Marmaduke  Pick- 

thall. 
Sally.    Dorothea  Conyers.  vj 

Salving    of  a  Derelict,   The.      Maurice       ' 
Drake. 

Sandy  Married.    Dorothea  Conyers. 
Ska  Captain,  The.     H.  C.  Bailey. 
Sea  Lady,  The.     H.  G.  Wells. 
Search  Party,  The.  George  A.  Birmingham. 
Secret  Agent,  The.     Joseph  Conrad. 
Secret  History.    C.  N.  and  A.  M.  William- 
son. 
Secret  Woman,  The.    Eden  Phillpotts. 

Set  in  Silver.  C.  N.  and  A.  ^L  William- 
son. 

Sevastopol,  and  Other  Stories.  Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Severins,  The.     Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

Short  Cruises.    W.  W,  Jacobs. 

Si-Fan  Mysteries,  The.    Sax  Rohmer. 

Spanish  Gold.    George  A.  Birmingham. 

Spinner  in  the  Sun,  A.     Myrtle  Reed. 

Street  called  Straight,  The.  Basil 
King. 

Supreme  Crime,  The.    Dorothea  Gerard. 

Talks  of  Mean  Streets.     Arthur  Morrison. 

Takzas  of  thb  Apes.  Edgar  Rici;  Bur- 
roughs. 
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iKRESA    OF    Watung     Strebt.        Arnold 
Bennett. 

There  was  a  Crooked  Man.    Dolf  Wyllarde. 
TvRANT,  The.     Mrs.  Henry  de  !a  Pasture. 
Undkr  Western  Eyk*.    Joseph  Conrad. 
Unofficial      Honevmoow,      The.        Dolf 
Wyllarde. 

Valley  of   the    Shadow,  The.      William 
Le  Queux. 

Virginia  Perfect.    Peggy  Webling;. 

Wallet  op  Kai  Lung.     Ernest  Bramah. 

War    Wedding,  The.      C.    N.   and  A.    M. 
Williamson. 

Ware  Case,  The.     George  Pleydell. 

Way  Home,  The.     Basil  King. 


Way  of  these  'Vomkn,  Thb.     E.  Phillips 
Opp'-nbeim. 

Weaver  of  Dreams,  A.     Myrtle  Reed. 

Weaver  of  Webs,  A.     John  Oxenham. 

Wedding    Day,   The.      C.   N.  and  A.    M. 

Williamson. 

White  Fang.    Jack  London. 

Wild  Ohvk,  The.     Basil  King. 

Wii.Li.\M,  Bv  the  Grace  of  God.     Marjorie 
Bowen. 

the    Fan,    The.      Robert 


Woman    with 

Hichens. 
WO2,     Maurice  Drake. 
Wonder  of  Love,  The.     E.  Maria  Albanesi. 
Yellow  Claw,  The.     Sax  Rohmer. 
Yellow  Diamond,  The.    Adeline  Sergeant. 


Methnen's  One  and  Threepenny  NoYels 


'  Fcap.  Sve.    is.  -^d.  net 

Barbara  Rebell.     Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes. 
Bv  Stroke  of  Sword.    Andrew  Balfour. 

Edna 


Derrick     Vaughan,      Novelist. 
Lyall. 

House  of   Whispers,    The.      William   Le 
Queux. 

Inca's  Treasure,  The     E.  Glanville. 


Katherinb    the    Arrogant.     Mrs.  B.  M. 
Croker. 


Mother's  Son,  A.    B.  and  C.  B.  Fry, 

Profit  and  Loss.     John  Oxenham. 
Red  Derelict,  The.     Bertram  Mitford. 
Sign  of  the  Spider,  The.    Bertram  Mitford. 
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